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ABSTRACT 

This publication includes reports of research on 
children in progress or recently completed from March 1975 through 
August 1975* Each entry includes information concerning the 
i/nvestigator , purpose, subjects^ methods^ duration^ cooperating 
jgroups, and findings (if available)* The reports are listed under 
[several topical headings; (1) long*term research^ '(2) grovth and 
'development, .(3) special groups of childrenf (4) the child in the 
-family ^ (5) socloecbnonic and cultural factors « (6) educational 
factors and services, (7) social services, and (8) health services* 
In addition t'o t^4 reports on research, an extensive bibliography on 
children*^ self concept is included* (BRT) 
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NOTES: "Research Relating to Children is prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Early 
Childhood Education under the direction of Lilian G, Katz, Ph.D, Investigators 
who wish to submit abstracts of their research projects should address corre^ 
spondence to: 

Research Relating to Children 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Edtication 
University of Illinois - ^ ^ 

^{ 805 West Pennsylvania Avert ue 

l> Urbana. Illinois 61801 



Research Relating to Children^ Bulletin 35 was prepared by the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Early Childhood Education purs^iant to Contract^OCD-CB-oa« 
Children's Bureau. Office of Child Developments U, S, department of He 
Education, and Welfare, Contraaors undertaking such projects under Gov^n- \ 
ment sponsorship are encouraged to iNcpress freely their judgment in professional \ 
and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do nott therefore^ necessarily 
represent offK^ial Office of Child development position or policy. 
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PREFACE 



Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 35 includes reports of research in progress or 
recently completed research. With the exception or the section on Long-Term Re5earch> it 
docs not jepeat studies included in Bullexins 3 through 34^ even though they are still in 
pf-c^Si^ss. This issue, therefore, does not reflect all research relating to children, but only 
research reported to us from March 1975 through August 1975. 

In. addition to reports of current research. Bulletin 35 contains Children*s Self-Concept: 
A Bibliography, which updates previous ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion bibliographies on the subject. The bibliographic souroe$ include ERIC documents, 
journal articles, books, and pamphlets that we hope you will Hnd useful 

Publication references and plans are cited in the abstracts of research in the bulletin. 
The Clearinghouse, however, does not maintain information on the publications of the in- 
vestigators. If you wish to obtain further details about any of the projects, please check 
professional journals in the appropriate Held or write directly to the investigator. ; 

We wish k> tliankf investigators who have submitted reports of their research and those 
who have informed us of other studies. We wish to acknowledge the valuable ^assistance 
of the Science Informatioh Exchange and other foundations that provided us with informa- 
tion about research grants. 



Lilian Katz. Ph.D. 
Director/ 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 
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To Research frlvestiga(ors:' , , 

This publication is only ascompleVeas you are willing (o malJbit. On page 
183 you wtU fln^a form for reporting your current research. On page 187 you 
^will fmd*^ form (o le( us knoworother inves(tga(ors who are workingjn (he 
fieW. Please le( us hear fromjfiRi, 



Research Relating to Children 
ERIC/ECE , 

805 West Pennsylvania Ave 
Urbana. Illinois 61801 
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CHILDREN'S SELF-qONCEPT: 
A^BIBLlOGRAPHY 

' V ■ . / - • . • . 

This selective bibliography oH the sclf^ncept of children is divided into four sections: 
(|) Preschool LcvcL (2) Elcimntary School LcvcL (3) High School LcvcL and (4) General 
Studies and Articles on Self-Concept. Each section contains a hst.of books, ERIC docu- 
ment3r(denoted by ED numbers), and journal articles. 

Citations of ERIC documents appeared in Research in Education (RIE) from May 1974 
through July 1975; citations of journal articles appeared in Current Index to Journals in 
Education (CUE) from April 1974 through August 1975. Bptiks cited may be obtained 
from publishers whose addresses are listed, and books and journal articles are available in 
public libraries, ERIC documents may be ordered froln Computer Microni^ International 
^Corporation (use order blank following bibliography). ERIC studies may be ordered on 
y"^ micronche (MF) or on hard copy (HC). To read MF (a transparent Him card), use a mi- 
croftche reader available in most libraries. HC is a^photocopy of the original document. * 

Major descriptors (marked with asterisks) and mlhor descriptors appear under each 
citation. Descriptors with asterisks denote the document's major subject matter terms 
without descriptors suggest topics of lesser import that are covered in the document. ^'Self- 
conccpt*" and "self-esteem*" were the index terms used to search RIE and CIJE. 

' ^ < 

Children's Self-Concepi: A BibUo^raphy updates Self-Concept: An Abstract Bibliog- 
raphy by Norman K. Howard (listed io^the fourth4pction of the bibliography). 

Pratchool Level . 



Barber, 1 ucie W. Rc^iearch design for exploring the development of setf-regard in pre 
school children. March 1974, 14 pp. E-II) 103 lOU , 

Home Programs. Instructional Materials, ^Parent Education, *Prcschoot 
.Children, •Rating , Scales, 'Research Design/ Research Methodology, 'Self 
Concept f 



Comett, Joe D. et ai Effea of an intervention program on '*high risk" Spanish Amcricari 
, zKMrtn. Journal of Educational Research, April 1974,67(8), 342-343. 

•Bilingual Education, ^Disadvantaged Youth, Early Experience, Language 
Dcvdopment, *Mcntal Development, Preschool Children, *Self Concept, 
•Spanish Americans, Spanish Spealfring 
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FcJkcr, Donald W, Building positive setf-concepts. 1974, 135 pp, AvailabJc from Burgess 
PubJishing Campany. 7108 Ohms Lane, Minneapolis^ Minnesota 55435 (paperback. 
$2,95 plus $6,50 postage), ^ , 

^Adolescence. Behavior Patterns. * Developmental Psychology. Discipline. 
*Early Childhood. Ooal Orientation. Interpersonal Relationship, Parent At- 
titudes. Reint'orcement. *Self Cotrcept* *Seir Esteem. Social Development. 
Student Teacher Relationship. Teacher Behavior. Teaching Methods 

Kylc« David et <y/. Case studies of children in Head Start Planned Variation. 1971-1972, 
1973. 122 pp, ED 085 095 (1970-71 report; ED 069 354), « 

*Ca5e Studiej. ^Classroom Observation Techniques. .Cognitive Dev^opraen]^ 
Concept Formation. •Preschool Childn^n, •Self Concept. Social Development 



Landry, Richard G, et al Self-conccpi^CThanccment in a preschool program. Journal of 
Experimental Education, Summer 1974, 42{4). 39-43, 

•Child Development. Data Analysis, Preschool Educptioft, •Brcschool Pro- 
grams. •Research Methodology. •Self Concept, Tables (Data) 

^ McAdoo, Harriette Pipes, A different view of race attitudes and self-concepts in black 
preschool children. August 1973. 16 pp, ED 102 035, 

^Early Childhood. Identification (PsychologictillF>^Negro Attitudes, Negro 
Stereotypes. Psychological Testing. Race RdatioD». •Racial Attitudes. •Self 
Concept. Self Concept Tests, Sex Role 

Mood. Ddrlene and Johnson. James. Young children's understiinding of the affective states 
of others: Empathy or cognitive awareness? July 1973, 24 pp, ED 092 216, 

•Affective Behavior. Age Differencea. Behatior Patterns. Cognitive Pro- 
ce^cs, •Empajhy, Peer Relationshipi •Preschool Children. •Self Concept 
Self Concept Tests. Sex DifTerenccSi •Social Development ^ 

■f 

Rice. Audrey S. et ai Person perceptioni self-identity, and ethnfc group preference in 
Anglo, Blacki and Chicano preschool and third-grade children. Journal of Cross^Cul- 
tural Psychology. March 1974, 5(1), 100-108. , ' , . 

•Ethntc^Groups. •Idcntirication (Psychological), Mexican Americans, Middle 
. Class Culture, Negroes. •Perception. Racial Differences. Research* •Self 
) ^ Concept. •Self Congruence 




RoseX Pamcl^i. Self-concept measures. Head Start Test Collection. June 1*973, 8 pp. 
' ED\086 737. , . . 

•Annotated Bibliographies, Behavior 'Rating Scales, Elementary School Stu- 
(|ent?. Kindergarten Children; Measurement Techniques^ Prcschbol Children, 
Preschool Tests, School Attitudes, Self Concept, •Self Concept TesUt Self 
■ Evaluation* •Student School Relationship, •Tests A / 

Sanjirfls. Shirley C. An investigJUon into the self-concepts of lower- and middle-class 
black and white kindergartenSpildren. Journal of Negro Education. February 19^3^ 
42(4). 467^72. / 

' Caucasians, '•Fam^ily Influence, •Kindergarteii Children, Negroes, •Eacial 
Differences, •Self Concept. Social Differences, Socioeconomic Status* Sub- 
urban Youth ' , 
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Stephens, Mark W.. Parent bchavibr antecedents, cognitive correlates and multidi 
ality of loctK of control in young children. August 1973, 12 ED 087 SS7. * 

Behaviq^ Patterns, •Intellectual Development, *Locus o( Control, Nfothers. 
•Parent Child Relatlb^ship. Parent Education, •Preschool Children, •Self 
Concept ' r 



Taub, Marvin. Self-concepts of parents and chiklrcn. Home Economics Research Journal 
bcccmbcr 1974, 3(2), 142-145. ^ . 

Correlation, Evaluation Methods, •Interpersonal Relationship, Measurement 
r Techniques, •Parents, •Preschool^ Children. •Psychological Studies, •Self 
Concept 1 



Thomas, Jerry R. ct ai FTTects of pcrccptual-motor training on preschool children: A mul' 
tivariate approach. April 1974, 16 pp. BD 096 286. 

•Academic Ability. F^ucational Program!^, Kindergarten Children, •Motor 
^ Development. •Perceptual [>cvelopment. •Perceptual lilotor I^rntng, •Self 

Concept 

r^To^Q, ' T. Salvatore and Bridges, Charles M., Jr. The relationship between 
the self-concepts of mothers and their children. Child Study Joumai 1973, 3<4), 
161-179. ^ 

•Disadvantaged Groups, •Early Childhood, Tactor Analysis, Grade I, Kin* 
dergarten Children, •Mothers, ^Parent Child Relationship', •Self Concept 



Torshcn. Kay Pomcranw et qL A sclf-conccpt inventory for the primary grades, April 
1974,7 pp, ED 092 582, ^ 

Educational E^ipcrience, Group Tests, •Preschool Children, •Primary (trades, 
•Self Concept Tests* Test Construction 

/ 

Yawkey, Thomas D, and Blackwell, Jacqueline, Attitudes of 4-year old urban black childret^ 
toward themselves aiid whites basjcd upon multielhnic social studies materials and ex* 
V Journal of Educational Resepr^h, April 1974, 67(8), 



Caucasians, •Childhood Att 
Studies 



Research, 
iaidcs, •^ 



Negro Youth,' •Self Concept. Social 



Etomentary School Level 




Allen, D, 1. Stucfent performance, attitude and sclf-csteerifi^*W^pcn area and self-contained 
classrooms. Alberta journal of Educational Research. MarJ^fi 1974, 20(1); h7. 

•Academic Performance, D^pision Making, ^Jcmentarn School Students* 
•Methodology, •Open Plan Schools, School Districts, •Scl^ Esteem, •Student 
Attitudes, Student Testing. Tables (Data) 

/ 

Aronin, Eugene et al. Actijrity group therapy to strengthen jtlf-conccpts. Elementary 
School Guidance and Counseling, March 1974, .4(3). 233f235.i 

•plcmentary School Counseling, Elementary School Stu4pnts, •Group Coiln- 
scling, •Motor I^vclopment. •Rehabilitation Counseling, •Self Concept 



Banks, W. and Rompf, William James, Evaluative bias and prefirencc behavior in black 
and white children. Child Developmentf December 1973, 44(4); Y76-783. 

' •Elementary School Students, Minority Group Children, •Rl^ial DifTcrences, 
Jlactal Recognition. •Self Concept, Socialization 




Bcglis, Jeanne F- and Sheikh, Anecs A. Development of the self-fonccpt in black and 
white children. Journal of Negro Education. Winter 1974, 43(M, 104-110. 

Age Differences, •Caucasian Students, •Elementary School Students, Indi- 
vidual Development, •Negro Students, Racial Dirfdrenccs, •Self Concept, 
Se^ DifTcrcnccs, Urban Schools ^ 



Bcntlcy, Emcst L, p/ qL The -self-concept — Instructional objectives, curriculum sequence/ 
and criterion referenced asscssmenl/J^e 1974. 277 pp. ED 096 560. 

* •Child Development, •ChimTSychology, Educational Programs, Elementary 
Education* •Research Projects* •Self Concept Tests 



Black, F William. Self-^neept as related to achievement and age in leaming-di^bled 
children. Child Development December 1974* 45(4X 1137-1140. ' 



•Academic Achievement, Age, •Elementary School Students, Grades (Scho- 
lastit^Learning Disabilities, •Reading Ability, •Self Concept* Standardized 
Tests 
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Bond, Frances T. Enhancement of self-concept through eljcitation of positive sclf-asserlive 
statements and positive sotial rein forcement. Pn>ft^, Winter 1974. 1(6). 37-4L 

•Elementary School Students, Intervention, •Positive Reinforcement, Role 
Models (•Assertion), •Self Concept* •Self Esteem* •Social RTcin forcement 

Brown* Nina W. and Ren/. Paul. Altering the reaht\ sclf-conccfpE of seventh grade eulEur-r 
ally deprived ^irls in iht inner city. AdiJesccncCf Winter 1973, 8(32), 463-474. 

Concept Formation, •Cultural DisadvantageTijent* •Elementary' School Stu- 
dents*/* Females, '*lnner City, •Self Concept 



Charlotte r>rug Education Center. Inc.. North Carolina. Keep out. 1973. 58 pp. ED 091 614. 

•Curriculum Guides. [>ceision Making. •Drug Education* •Elementary^ 
School Students* Human Relations. Interpersonal Competence. •Self Esteem 

» 

Cole. J I.. The relationship of selected personality variables to academic achievement of 
average aptitude third graders, Jourrtq^^of lUucatkmal Research, March 1974, 6(7), 
329-333. ^ ^ 

•Academic Achievement. •Attitudes. •Grade 3, •Motivation, •Self Concept 



DiCola. Joseph Martin. Persistence of 5th graders of varyfng levels of self-esteem under 
various conditions , of reinforcement, iiiinotx School Research. February 1973, 10(1). 
15-21. 

Dat^ Analysis. •Elementary School Students, Methodology. •Persistence^ 
•Reinforcement* •Self Esteem, Tables |[>ata) 




Diynty, Esther P. Helping improve a child's self-image, 1974, 5 pp. ED 091 625. 

, Attitude Tests, Child Development, •Childhood Attitudes, Elementary Schoo! 
\j Students, •Identification (P^chological). Negro Students* Research Review 
f fPublications), •Role ModclsJ •Self Concept, •Self Esteem ^ ' 

Dorr, >parwin ^/^^A The relationship between child and teacher evaluation of selfK:st«m 
and adjustment in fourth and si?(th grade children. April 1973, 1$ pp. ED 088 969. 

*AdjusWient (to Environment), •Elementary Schoo] Studeths, ^motional Ad- 
just Aent^^•Plcrccptioi1, Personal Adjustment, *Self Esteem, Social A^Sjust- 
ment, Stuoi^t v^djustment, Student Attitudes, Sttident Evaluatton* Student 
Teacher Relationship, Suburban Schools, •Teacher Attitudes 



Edebum, Car] E. and Landry, Richard G. SelfH:oncepts*of students and a significant other, 
the teacher. Fsychohgtcal Reports. August t974, 35<I)L 505-506. 

^ Eibmentary Education, Elementary Schoo] Students, •Self Concept, Self 
Cfongr^I^nce, •Studfe^Jt Teacher Relationship, Teacher Behavior, •Teacher 
Influen^^^ ' 

Edebum, Carl E. an^ Landry, Richard G. Teacher self-conccirt and\tudent sclf-conccpt.* 
1974, 24 pp. ED 08^592. 

<^hanging ^Atlitudea^ ^Elementary Scfioo] Students* •Elementary iSk:hool 
Teachers, *Self Concept, *Teacher Influence, Teachers 

Gable, Robert K. and Weinland, Thomas P. Self-concept: A cross-cultural study. Febn^ry 
^ 1973, 16 pp. ED086 351. ^ \ 

Ck 

•Cross Cultural Studies, •Cultural Differences, •Elementary ^School Students, 
Environmental Influences, •Self Concept, Sex Differences, ^Social 
Development » , 



Gross, Beatrice and Gross, Rdnald (Eds.) Will U Kro^^^ in a classroom'* 1974, ,116 pp. 
Available from Dell (Publishing Company, Inc., I Dag Hammarskjold Pla/a, 245 East 

47th $trcct. New York, New York 10017 (hardcover edition, S8.95; paperback, $3.25). 

It 

•Educational Change, •Elementary SchopHTuVnculum, •Self Concept, Stu- 
dent Teacher Relationship, •Teacher^D'cveloped Materials, •Tcather Educa* 
tion, Teacher Role, Teaching Technjjques 
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Hauserman, Norma et al A behavioral approacli to changing self-concept in elementary 
school children, August 1974, 12 pp, ED 097 995, 

Academic Achievement, ^'Behavior Change, Change Strategies, ^'Changing 
Attitudes, ^Elementary School Students. Negative Attittides, Pdjst Testing, Q 
Sort. *Self Concept, '*Social Reinfotwment . ^ ^ 

' * ' .. 

Hughes, Frances Whfte, Self-concept development in inner*city seventh grade youth as af- 
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270 pp, ED 085 613. 

Counseling Effective ness» ^'Disadvantaged Youth, Doctoral Theses,. Parent 
Child Relationship, ^Parent Counseling, *'Parent Influence, ^'P^rent School 
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:/ ■ , / ' , • " -.-A 
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Differences , * 
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Students, ^Longitudinal Studies, ^'Self Esteem, ^'Sex Differences, ^'Socioeco- 
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Koken^, Barbara, Grade level differences in factors of 4self-esteem, Developmental Psy- 
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♦Age Differences, *Coopersmith Self Estetm lBventory,'*EJeiTientary School ' ^ 
Students, ^Factor Analysis, Parent Child Relationshi(>, Peer Relationship, 
♦Self Esteem, Student School Relationship, ^est Valiijiit^ ^ 
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% 
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/ 
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, May^ 1974, 37 pp, ED 092 886. 
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Whitings Tommye B, The inadequacy of traditional self^ncept instruments for culturally, 
different elementary school childrem April 1974, 14 pp, ED 093 953 

Culturally Disadvantaged. *Locus of Con^l, ♦Minority Group' Children, 
Questionnaires, ♦SelPtonccpt Tests^ ♦Tcsiiponstruction, Test Validity 
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Whitmore, Joanne lland. The modification of undesirable attitudes and classroom behavior 
through constructive use of soct^ power in the school peer culture. August 1973, 208 
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♦Behavior Change^ ♦Discipline Problems. Elementary School Students^ 
i^eadership. Locus of Control, Low Income Groups, Models, peer Groups, 
♦Reinforcement. ♦Self Concept, Social Behavior, Student Attitudes, ♦Youth / 
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Books, ♦Decision Making, ♦Drug Abuse, ♦Elementary Secondary Education, 
♦Future (of Society), ♦Individual Development, ♦Self Esteem, State of the 
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Withycombc, Jeraldine S, Relationships of self-concept, social status; and sclf-pcrceived 
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♦American Indians, Elementary School Students, ♦Racial DiiW^nces, ♦Self 
Concept, Social Attitudes^ ♦Social Status > 1 
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•Achievement Need. Adolescents. •Disadvantaged Yduth. •Dropout At- 
titudes, •^igh School Students. •SelfConccpt, Urban Schools 

Bled$oc._Joseph C and Wiggins. Gene R. Self-concepts and academic aspiration of "un- 
derstood** and "misunderstood" boys and girls in ninth grade. Psychological Reports. 
August 1974. 35(1). 57-58, 

•Academic Aspiration. Adolescents, Comparative Analysis, Interaction, *Paf^ 
ent Child Relationship. *Self Concept. Sex Differences 



Brunner. Joan Caroline and Starkey, John. Interpersonal relationships and the self-concept. 
1974. 6 pp. ED 089 515. 

Average Students, EiVotionally Disturbed! •E:Kceptional Child Research, *ln- 
terpersonal Relationship. Learning Disabilities, ^Remedial instruction. *Sec- 
ondary School Students, •Self Concept 
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February 1974, 26(2). 100^108. . . 

Educational R^arch, Reinforccnitnt. Sampling, •Secondary Schools^*Self 
Concept, •Self Esteem. •Student ^henation. Tables (Data) 

Cooper. Jam^ G. Mirror, mirror on the walJ: Adolescent self-concept ii) four countries. 
May 1974, 20 pp, ED 101 004, ^ 

/ 

•Adolescents. American Indians^ Anglo Americans, Chinese, Comparative 
Analysis, •Cross Cultural Stu4i<^s, Cultural Dfffercnces, •Foreign Students. 
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Attitudes, •Self Concept./Self Cohcept Tests, Semantic Differential. Social 
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pp, ED 099 715, ^\ , 

Adolescents, •Counseling Effectiveness, •Delinquency, Delinquent Rehab- 
* flitation, •Group Counsejmg, Institutionalised (Persons)/ •Rehabilitation 
Counseling, •Self Concept* SpfCclies 

Frank, Marjorie et ai Peer group counseling: A ehallengr to grow, ^chool Counselor* 
March 1975, 22(4), 267-272. 

•Group Counseling, Helping Relationship, •Interpersonal Relationship, •Pcjer 

Counseling, Program Descriptions, Secondary Education,/Self Concept 
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Frey, Sherman et qL A self-concept scale for adolescents. Journal of the As^ 
sociation for the Study of Perception. Februa ry 1 973, 8(2), 10-29^ * 

•Adolescents, •Developmental Tasks, Individual Characteristics, •Self Con- 
cept Test% •Self Evaluation 

Gilbert,' Gwendolyn C. Coq^ling black adolescent parents; ^Voc/o/* fKor^* January 1974, 
19(1), 88-94. 

Adolescents, •Counselor Role. •Illegitimate Births, •Ncgto Students, Parent 
Counseling, •Self CoAccpt, Social Problems, Social Work, •Unwed Mothers 
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ondary Education. •Self Aetualirjition, •Self Concept, •Self Expression. 
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Healey, Gary W. and DcBlassie, Richard R. A comparison of Negro. Anglo, and Spanish 
American adolescents* self-concept^. Adolescence. Spring 1974, 9(33), 15-24, 

^ •Adolescents, Critical Thinking, •Ethnic Groups, •Negro Attitudes, Secondary 
School Students, •Self Concept, ^Spanish Americans, Tables (Data) 
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Hughes, Ronald E' ^(t^Works, Ernest. The self-concepts of black students in a predomin- 
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October 1974, 59(1), 50-54. 
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Loughary, John W, and Riplcyi Theresa. Career survival skills: Focus on affective career 
* education. Teacher's manual 1974, 152 pp. ED 092 718. 

Behavioral Objeaives, ^Career Education* Career, Opportunities. Career 
Planning, Carecrsi Decision Makingi Elementary School Students, H>gh 
School Students, Junior High Schcml Students, *Self Concept, ^Student 
Development, ^Teaching Guides, Teaching Procedure^, *Vocat]onaL 
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Musa, Kathleen E. and Roach, Mary Ellen, Adolescent appearance and stif-concept. Ad- 
olescence. February 1973, 8(31), 385-394. 

*AdolcscentSi Data Analysis, Females, MaleSv ^Measurement, *Self Concept, 
*Self Evaluation, Tables (Data) 
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Powell, Gloria J. Black Monday's children: A study of the effects of school desegregation 
on self-concept of southern children. 1973i 334 pp. ED o86 780. 

•Integration Effects, Integration Litigation, •Negro Students, Public Schools. 
Racfal Differences, Racial RccomitioiU •School Integration, Secondary 
School Students, •Self Concept, •SfbtJthern Schools. Supreme Court Litiga- 
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Study Journal. 1974. 4{3), 103-114. 
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Rubin, Roger H. Male absence and thf self-attitudes of black children. Child Study 
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Snow, David [.. and Hcld,"Mark [.. Group psychotherapy with obese adolescent females. 
Adolescence. February 1973, 8(31), 407-414. 
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Scares, Anthony T. and Scares, Louise M, Significant others and self-perception of dis- 
advantaged students. ApriJ J974, 8 pp. ED 094 025.j|^ 

Caucasian Students, Disadvantaged Youth* Economically Disadvantaged* 
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Fryrear* Jen7 L. et al Phalographic self*concept enhancement of male juvfinfle delin- 
quents. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psycholog}% December 1974* 42(6)* 915. 

^ * Behavior Change* ^Delinquents. Ideritification (Psychological). MaJes. *Pre^ 
diction. Research Projects. •Self Concept. ^Socialization. •TermesSfeccJSelf 
Cohccpt Scale 



Gecas* Victor ei al The development of self<oncept In the child: Mirror theory versus ' 
modtl theory. Journal of Social Psychology. February 1974, 92. 67-76. 

•Child Development. Family Relationship. Imitation, Parent Child Relation- 
ship. Rote Models. •Self Concept. •Socialization 



Howard. Norm^ K. Self^oncept: An abstract bibliography. May^ 1974, 58 pp. ED 091 085. 

•Annotated Bibliographies. •Early Childhood. Migrant Children. (Minority 
Groups. Parent Child Relationship. •Personality D(^velopment> Program Dc- 
scriprtons.^ Racial Attitudes. •Self Concept* •Self Esteem. Sex Differences. 
Socioeconomic Status. Special Education. Student Teacher Relationship 

^Kempton. Patricia C. Blame the black child - His textbooks do. Journal \f Op^} Educa- 
tion. Winter 1974, 2(2). 85-91 \ 

African American Studies. Booklists. •Negroes. Racism. Resource Materials. 
•Self Concept. Stereotypes. Teacher Role. •Textbook Bias ^ 

Kern. Charles R. Improving relationships: White principal, black student, NASSP Bulie\fnf 
. March 1975. 59(389). 34-38. 

•Administrator Attitudes. •Negro Students. •Problem Solvirig. •Self Con- 
cept. •Student Attitudes 

Koocher. Gerald P. Emerging selfhood and cognitive development. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology. September 1974, 125(1). 78-88. 

•Children. •Cognipve Development. Intelligence Quotient. •Personality De- 
velopment, •Self Concept. Socioeconomic Influence. Standardized Tests 



Ladner. Joyce .A. Labeling black' children: Social-psychological implications. Journal of 
AfrChAmerkan issi^s. Winter 1975. 3(1). 43-52. 
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Classineiltion. •Grouping (Instructional Purposes). Identification (Psycholog- 
ical). Negro Stereotypes. •Negro Youth. •Racial Discrimination. Racism, 
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McNclly. Frederick W., Jr. Development of the self-concept in childhood. December 1972, 
32 pp. ED 086 318. 

Anxietyi Aspiration, ^Childhood. Concept Formation, Demography, Family 
Background. ^Literature Reviews, *Mental Health, Parent Child Relation- 
ship. *Pg^onality Developments Psychological Patterns. Psychosis, Research 
Methodology, Schizophrenia, •Self Concept 



Ostrom, Gladys. The self-concept of gifted children grows through fffecdom of movement 
and freedom to do what is right.^ Gifted Child Quarterly, Wtfrt^973, 17(4), 285-287. 

•Environmental Influences, •Exceptional Chijff'Education, •Gifted, •Parent 
Role, School Role, •Self Concept / * 

Simon* Sidney B. I am Moveable and capable. A modehv allegory of the classical put-down. 
1973, 32 pp. ED 086 582. 

Affection, •Allegory, Classroom Materials, •Dramatic Play, Human Dignity, 
*Humanization, •Human Rdations, Individual Needs, Instructional Materials, 
Interpersonal RelationshipyNe^d5rSctf Concept, •Self Es'eem 

Thomas, Susan B. ConcQ^^about gifted children: A paper and abstract bibliography/ 
' February 1974, 44 pp. ED 091 083. 

•Annotated Bibliographies, •Children, Creativity, •Exceptional Child Educa- 
tion, •Gifted, Program Descriptions, •Self Concept, Special Programs, TaJ^ , 
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Thorsell. Bernard and Chambers, Robert. The adjudication process and self-conception. 
August 1974, 25 pp. ED 096 598. 

•Cour} Litigation, •Cultural Factors, •Delinquents, Psychological Character- 
istics, Racial Differences, •Self Concept, •Sociocultural Patterns, Speeches, 
Youth Problems 



Washington, Kenneth R. SelfH;oncept development: An effective educational experience 
for inner-city teachers. Young Children, July 1974, 29{5), 305-310. 

Affective Behavior, •Insctvicc Education, •Instructional Improvement, •Self - 
Concept, Student Teacher Relationship, •Teacher Education, Teacher Role, 
•Urban Teaching 
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West, Charles K. and Fish, James A. Relationships between felfTConcep^ and school 
achievement; A survey of empirical investigations. Final report, December 1973, 41 pp. 
ED 092 239, 
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Whitehunt, Keturah E. Techniqnes and processes of socialization of the black child. July 
1972, 22 pp. ED 097 963. - , ^ 
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Wittek. M. J. Reflections of the gifted by the gifted on (he efted. Gifted, Child Quarij^ly. 
Winter 1973, 17(4), 250-253. - ^ 

Childhood, ^Exceptional Child Research, Giftedi *High Achievers, *Que$^ 
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Reports m Research in Education for |974 
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Office of Education Restorsch Repons / 9J6-6J : w 

Pacesetters in Innovation* fiscal Year 1966 V 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 196? ^ 

Pacesetters iij Innovation: Fiscal Year 1968 ' = 

Selected Documents on the Disadvantaged 
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LONG-TERM RESEARCH 



Note: The reports in this section concern 
research programs that are continuous. 



35-AA-1 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Investigatoits): Frank Falkner.M.D., F.R-G.P., DjCctor; Alexander F- Roche, M.D.,Ph.Dy 
Chief, Section on Physical Growth and Genetics;aijjl Robert McCall, Ph.D., Chief-, Section on 
Pctceptual/ Cognitive Development, Fels Research Institute for the Study of H^maf^ 
Development, 800 Livermorc Street, Yellow S^riiigs, Ohio 45387. 

Purpose: To conduct a multidisciplinary study of children whose health, growth, psychological 
development, and environment have been studied since birth, with prenatal and genetic in- 
formatiorf;artdto determine normativepattemsofgrowthand development in human subjects. 
Subjccts^OverSOOsubjects: from present infants to adults with theirchildren in study. Thesub- 
jects are healthy, from rural and urban areas, and from upper-lower to middtc class 
backgrounds. ^ 
> Methods; A multidisciplinary longitudinal study is being conducted with regular visits and use 

of appropriate analyses aixd computer methodology. 
Duration: 1930-contihuing, 

Cdopertting group(s): Public Health Service, U, S, De^rtment of Health, Education^ and 
' Welfare; National Science Foundation; Samuel S. Fels Fund; U. S. Air Force. 

Publications: Information is available from the investigatW^ on approximately 1,022 
publications that have been completed to date. 



35-AA-2 DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGETS FOR CLOTHING Kmd HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 

>■ 

investigatoris): Virginia Britton, Ph.D., Home Ec:onomBts Consumer and Food Economics 
Institute, Agricultural Research Service, U, S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Center 
Building No, U Hyattsville, Maryland 20782. i 

Purpose; To develop and update current household clothing budgets takmgfinto account 
known physiological and sociopsychological needs> Nothing habits, income and other 
resources of various population groups, and the prices and availability of clothing items, 
Subjects: 12,000 children in 6,000 families with husbandltnd wife and one tolivechildrent but 
with no other persons living in the home. \ 

Methods; Data were gathered from the 1960-61 Surv^.'^^ Consumer Expenditures by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U, S, Department of^^^ulture. Budgets for children were 
computed using regression methods for three econon^^ii^ts of the USI^A food plans — 
economy, tow cost, and moderate cost. Separate clothii^pb<lgets were compidj^ 
girls categorized by age, region, and urbanization. ;pi^^ts will be publiShtfd as total expen- 
dittires for children ^c1othing(updated to c^rrent])rice l^]s)andtn garment equivalent units. 
Findings: Budget costs for bo^s tended to equal comp^ble budgets for girls at the economy 
level. However, at higher budget levels, boys' costs were substantially less than girts' budgets/ 
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ThisVas especially true for older children- Cost differences between clothing budget level? we re 
substantially greater than between food plaiis, reflecting thegreaterelasUcity of clothing expcn- ^ 
ditures. The majority of farm budgets and rural nonfarm budgets was about equal to the com- 
parable urban budgets, 
Duntion: 1962-continuing, 

Publicatioits; Britton, V, Clothing budgets for children from the USDA: Annual costs at three 
levels in ftftiT regions. Home Economics Research Journals Marcl\ 1973, 1(3), 173-184. 
(Reprints are available from Saks Office, American Home Economics Association, 2010 Mas- 
sachusetts A\enue. Washington, D. C. 20036. Price, Sl.OOi^ 

I ^ " 



"■a^^^A^S-Z^HILib HEALTH AND DEVELDPMENT STUDIES 



ERIC 



]nve$tlgator<5): Jacob Yerti^halmy, PJifD., Professor of Biostatisttc^ School of Pu|>U^ealth, 
University of California at J^r^Uy, Berkeley, California 9472o/ Stepheij^^FKomas, M.D*, 
Director, Department ^jt^dbs^trics and Gynecology; and Edgar Sdietf^M.D., Director, 
Department of Pediatrics, Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Oaklanfl<California 94611. 
Purpose; To investigate the relationship of parents' btol2gie;^hetic, and environmental In- 
HuencesOncluding events during pregnancy, labo£>Hamr^]very)tothe normal and abnormal 
jdeVeiopment ofofTspring. 
Subjects: Members of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan (a pfepatd-ETiedical care program) 
_ who reside in the San Francisco-East Bay area, ' ' ' 

M^fethoil^rExpectcd byproducts of the investigation are the relationships of factors studied to 
(J) wasted pr^nancies in the form of early fetal death, perinatal mortality, infant and child — 
mortality; and (2) estitpates of the incidence of different types of abnormalities^ The study is a 
prospective, longitudinall^fe^uvolving both mother and child. Gravidas in the Department of 
^^^^Obstetrics and chHdten in ihe^^Siatric Department are observed, interviewed, and given 
^^aboratory examinatlon$:4*Jiysiciansliib^^ are systematized uniformly. Special efforts 
are made to obtain information on ipembers of the study who do not return tathe plan for 
[nedi^l;eare. Detailed growth curves for children, ages birth to6> and estimates of illnesses and 
injuries-itf mf^ncy^d the preschool child will be derivecLon'a longitudinal basis. 
Duration: July 1959-cointiriiltng^ 

Cooperating groiip(s): Permanente Nt^calGroup; Kaiser Foundation Research Institute,; 
Publioitioiis: (I) Journal of Pediatrics. Augusrt963^(2), 164^171 (2) Pediatrics. 1967, 39, 
940-941 Ay) American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecohg)i^Ftbw^ 88(4)^505-518, 



35-AA-4 THE BERKELEY, CALIFDRNIA GRDWTH STUDY 

]nvc3tigator<9): Dorothy H, Eichorn, Ph,D,, Research Psychologist, Institute of Human 
Development, University of California at Berkeley, Berkeley, California 94720,. 
Purpose; To study the mental and physical growth of normally healthy persons from birth to 
the present. 

Subjects: 60 fulHerm, healthy newborns, born in Berkeley hospitals from 1928*0 1929ofwhiie, 
Englislh^^peaking parents; and 140 offspring of these subjects, ages birth ta'20, seen irregularly. 
Methods: The same data^ appropriate for age, were collected for the Subjects and their 
offspring. Beginning in the first week of life, tests of mental and motor development, pediatric 
examinations, and interviews were conducted at frequent intervals during growth. At all visits, 
inquiries were ma<fe concerning current beahh and recent illnesses. Anthropometrics, body 
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photographs, and skdeial X-rays were taken at most ages. Socioeconomic data were collected. ^ 
Studies of the physical aspects of growth include analyses that compare health histories with 
physical growth and with skeletal maturation. Emotional and other personality variables are 
beitrg studied for consistency* and in various interrelations with maternal behavior in infancy, 
birth histories, socioeconomic status, and intellectual and physical growth, 
Durstion: l928^ontinuing, 

Publkatioiis: American Psychologist. 1968, 23(1), 1-17; Monograph the Society for 
Research in Child Development 1963, 28; Bayer> Leona and Bayley, Nancy. Growth diagnosis: 
Selected methods for interpreting and predicting physical development from one year to 
maturity. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 



35-AA 5 GROVVTH OF PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY 

1nvesticator<s): Wagner H. Bridger, Associate Professor of Psychiatry; and Beverly 

Bims. Ph,D,r Assistant Professor of Psychology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva 
University, Bronx, New York I046L # 
Purpose: To investigate the origins and course of development of individual differences in 
neonates, I / 

Subjects: NormalT^ healthy, fulHenn babies, 2 to5daysold> born at Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Center. \ 
Methods: A neonatal behavic^ral profile, which vas established in previousstudies, will be used. 
The profile includes behavioral^^and heart rate ratitrgs on excitation, soothing^ feeding, sleep, 
and nonstimulus periods of observation. Neonates will be followed at ages 2 weeks, and 1,2,3, 
and 4 months to measure the stability of early appearing traits and their relation to later 
behaviors, Data will be analyzed wit)i respect tostability of early appearing behaviors and the 
relationship between neonatal behavior and maternal and birth history, 
^ Duration: 1%6-continuing, 
Coopcritinc eroup<s): National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health sR^ice. U, S, 
Ekpartmeni of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Publications: (I) Grant Newton and Seymour Levine (Eds,), Early experience and hebavior: 
Psychohiohgy of development, Springneld. Illinois: Charles C, Thomas. 1968, (2) 
Psychosomatic Medicine. 1966, 28, 



35 AA 6 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF DENTOFACIAL SKELETAL. PHYSICAL 
GROWTH. AND NUTRITION OF CHILDREN 

InvcstiSitor^s): BhimS, Savara> D, M.D,,M.S,,ChairTnanXhild Study Clinic^ School of Den> 
tistry> Health Sciences Center, University of Oregon, Portland, Oregon 97201, 
Purpose: To study the dentofacial growth of children, assessment of skeletal age related to 
facial growth, and variations in physique and itseffectondentofacialgrowth;andtodetennine 
heritable traits. 

Subjects; 420 children, including 40 pairs of twins, ages 3 to 20, 300 children have been observed 
for more than 15 years, * 

McthlHls: Cephalograms> hand, wrist, and calf X-rays, intraoral X-rays, study casts, an- 
thropqmetric meaaurements. and photographs are taken; and oral examinations are ad- ^ 
ministered to the subjecb. Children are examined every 6 months until they are 14 years old, 
Ftmlinfs: See publication references listed below. 
Duratkin; l9S0^nttnuing, 
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- Cooperatfaif croiip(s): University of Oregon Health Sciences Center, School of Dentistry; 
* ^tioflftl Institutes of HealtJi, Public Health Service* U,S, Department of Health, Education* 
and Welfare^ " . 

Publkatknis: Angle Onhodomist' fSfSS, 38, \04-\20'^ AtpericanJournaiJ^fOnhodomics, 1969, 
55, \3y'\53;American Journal pfPhysicai Anthropology.' Bulletin of the 

Academy of Genera! Dentistry* June 19jiS9, 27-31; Journal of iyentistry for ChHdren,. ^ _ ^ 
November- December 1969, M; American Journal of Orthodontics* 1970. 57(6), 561-572; 
Journal of Denial Research. 1970, 49(4), 885; Advances in Oral Biology, New York; Academic 
Press, Inc, 1970. 1-9; Journal of the American Dental Association. 1970, 81^*53-661; Oo/ 
Health. 1971, 61(10), 19-28; American Journal of Orthodontics. 1971, 5^K5), 488-500; 
Symposium on Close- Range Photogrammetry. Urbana: University of Illinois. 197K Pp* 365-^ 
369; Angle Orthodontist. 1972. 42(1), 35-43; American Joy mal of Orthodontics, 1972, 61(3), 
231-245; American Jwrnal of Orthodontics. 1972, 61(4), 345-352; Cleft Palate Journal. 1972, 
9(2), 119-131; American Journal of Orthodontics. 1972, 61(6), 603-618; Angle Orthodontist^ 
1973, 43(2), 207^215; American Journal of Orthodontics. 1973, 63(6), 610^21; American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology. 1973, 39^9-56; American Journal of Orthodor^ics. 1973, 
64(3), 1A%-251\ American Journal of Ortho<hhtics. 1974, 66(5), 479-486; //uAw^nJio/o^^. 1974, 
46(4), 693-698, 



3B-AA-7 NEW RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF REFERENCE FOR SKELETAL i 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND STANDARDS IN PREPARATION ^ 

lnvcstic«tor(s): 5, Idell Pyle, Ph,D„ Research Associatein Anatomy, 5chool-orMed]cjne,Ca5e 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; William W, Greulich, Ph.D., Research 
Biologist, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Bethesda, Maryland 
20014: and staff of the National Center for Health Statistics involved in the National Health 
Survey, Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D, C, 20201, 

^ ' Purpose: To develop radiographic standards pf reference for skeletal development of children 

10 providcva basis for identifying maturity levels of growing bones in the hands, elbQws, 
shoulders, hips, knees, and feet of children and youths according to the shapes of the bone 
shadows in/an X-ray film. 

Subjects: ^Approximately 1,000 healthy individuals tn Cleveland and Boston, 
Mctiijul^ The bone shadows in an X-ray filiii display a modal rate of growth of each bone by 
illustrating regularly occurring osseous features which develop iajf^s in the surface of the 
bone cortex as it calcifies, A reference standard consists of films arranged as aseriestoshowsc- 
quential osseous features which are alike in males and females* IHs an instrument for measuring 
the skeletal maturity level of children. Films of the subjects* covering the full span of growth 
from birth to adulthood, have been used to prepare standards, A standard of reference/or joints 
in the upper extremity is in preparation, with the section on the hand and wrist showing the ap- 
plication of cardinal maturity indicators of individual bones to handwrist bones which are 
anomabus in the number of their bone growth centers,- For published standards, see 
publication references listed "below. 

Cooperating troup(s): Bolton-Brush Growth Study Center. Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; Department of Maternal and Child Health, Harvard University School of Public 
Health, Boston; National Center for Health Statistics* Rockville, Maryland; Departments of 
Pediatrics and Endocrinology, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit; Merrill-Palmer Institute, 
Detroit; Department of Education, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti. 
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PubUcitlons:(]) Greuiich, W. W. and Pylc,S. LA radiographic atlas OfskeletpLdevelopment ^ 
of the hand and \^rlst (2nd cd) Stanford, CaUfomia:*Stanforcl Univccsity Press, 1959, <3)^ ^ 
Hocrr,N. L.; Pylc, S. L; and Francis, C. C A radiographic atlas o/skeletal development o/the 
^ Jbot and ankle (\sted.) Springfldd, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 19^.(3)Pyk> Land Hoerr^ 
N. t.A standard of reference for the growing knee. (2nd ed.) Sprin^idd, Illinois: CharlcsC 
Thomas, 1969. (4)Pyk, S. L; Watcrhousc^ A* MAundGrtuWchyVi/.Vi/.Astdhdardo/re/erence. * 
'/or the growing hand and wist. (1st cd*) Cleveland: The Press of Case Western Reserve 
. ^ Univetsity, 197L * , ^ 

3B-AA-8 METHODS IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMETir - 

'^'^ ^ ^ ' ^'-^ . 

lnv«stlMtor<s): Emest M. Ligon, Ph.D., Director; and staff. Union College Character 
Research Project, 10 Nott Terrace, Schenectady, New York 12308. 

Purpose: To develop more effective methods in character development in cooperation with 
families and character training agencies. (Character is defined in terms of three dimensions: ^ 
philosophy of values, breadth of social vision, and strength of purpose.) - * ^ 

Subjeets: Children and families throughout the United States. Thefamilies belong to churches, 
VMCAs, and schools but participate in the study asHndividual families. 
Methods: Procedures of the research are based on action research, in which the participants 
cooperate with the laboratory and use methods of coscientist resea^h. Open-ended reports on 
research goals constit ute the basic body of research data. An analysis of these data serves as the 
basis for the development of new procedures and for the scientific reports that are published 
concerning it. 

Findines: Reports have been prepared concerninghypotheses tested in the home and character 

building agencies. Most of the findings relate to the home, learnings decision maJfii^ and 

methods for character development, plus descriptions of age level potentials, especially for * 

decision making. ^ 

Duration: l935<ontinuing. 

Coopcr«tins s^oupis): Lilly Endowment. Inc. 

Publications: Catalog: Attitude Education and Character Development. >^hich lists 44' 
publications and includes a price list, is available from the investigator. * 

• 

3B-AA-9 LONGITUDINAL GROWTH STUDIES OF CHILDREN WITH CRANIOFACIAL 
BIRTH DEFECTS 

lnvestltjitor<B)|^Samuel Pruzansky. D.D.S., Director, Center for Craniofacial Anomalies, 
Medical Center. University of Illinois. P. O. Box 6998. Chicago. Illinois 60680. 
Purpose: To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, physiology, and postnatal 
^^^^^ development; and to plot the natural history of children with craniofacial birth defects. 

Sultjccts: Over subjects, males and females, from infancy to adulthood. 
Methods: The subjects were initially studied as infant^/ Procedures include 
roentgen6cephalometry, tomography, dental casts, and photographs. Speech and hearing, 
psychosocial, and l^diatric evaluations supplied additional information. 
Finilliic$i Patterns of growth have been delineated that are useful in ctinic&l management* Some 
^<«t>nditions have been shown to get worse; some show spontaneous improvement; and others 
remain unchanged. Syndrome-specific cranial morphologies have been described and genetic 
significance has been described. 

Cooperating iroup(i): Illinois State Pediatric Institutes Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, University of Illinois; Cook County Children's Hospital; Division of Research, 
Maternal and Child Health Services, National Institutes of Health, Public HcaUh Service, U. S. 
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[)epartment of Health. Education, and Wdfare; National Institute of Dental Research, 
NatioQat Indtitutes or Health* Public Health Service, U, S, I>epartmen( or Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Pabltcaltons: Cleft Palate Journal 1971, 8, 239. A list of articles in journals of dentistry, 
medicine, public health, speech ai^d hearing, and psychology is available from the investigator. 



36-AA-10 YOUTH REPORTS 



liivesltcft(oi<s); Cecelia E, Sudja.^:A,, Researchand Evaluatioi^ Division, Children's Bureau, 
Office of Child Development. Office of Human development, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, P, O, Box 1 182, Washington,' D C. 20013. 

'^Purpot^ To collect and analyze opiniona^and values of high school age youths, ^ 

^Subjcjrts: 250 high school students, 

Melhods: Students were randomly selected from youth enrolled in college preparatory courses ^ 
in high jiphools chosen to cover urban and suburban schools in each of 12 metropolitan areas itt 
the irnjred'S):ate5. £aeh studeiUi^as sent a set of short, open-ended questions and askcd^ 
report on the range of opinioflTi^ his s^bofcr neigh bojrhood group. It is anticipated that tho^ 
panel will be interviewed in this way two or three times a year. Replies ar&ood^ fbr content; ^ 
analysis is both quantitative and qualitative. ^0 
Findings: The method of mail interview is successful with this group ofstudents, and qualitative 
reports of opinion add considerable depth and range, as compared to typical polls of student 
opinions, - ' , 

Duration; Spring 1969-continuing. 

Publlcmlions: (I) Teen-agers discuss the "^generatioh gap,'' Youth Reports Nt>, L U, S, 
Departmem of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969, (2)'Ybufh reporters discuss "problem v 
drugs,** Youth Reports No. 2, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1970, (3) 
Youth reporters discuss legal age restrictions. Youth Reports No. 3f U, S, Ctepartment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I97L 



35-AA-1 1 NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS (NAEP) 

lnvestiga(or(s): ' J^f^nley Ahmann, Ph,D,, Project Director; Roy Forbes, Ed,D., Project 
Director; and George Johnson, Ph,D., Associate Project 'Director, National Assessment of 
Educational Pre^gress* Education Commission cff the States, 700 Lincoln Tower, I860 Lincoln 
Street. Denver. Colorado 80203. 

Purpose: To obtain census-like data on the knowledge, skills* concepts, understandings, and at- 
titudes possessed hy young Americans; and to measure the growth or decline in educational at- 
tainments that occur over time in the 10 learning areas assessed. 

Subjects: 27^)00' subjects annually in each age group; 9, 13, and I? (including high school 
dropouts and early graduates); and 5,^000 young adults annually, ages 26 to 35, 
Melhods: The National Assessment of Educational Progress is an annual national survey that 
assesses 10 learning areas: art, career and occupational development, citizenship, literature, 
mathematics, music, reading, 'science, social studied* ^nd wrhing. Three areas have been 
assessed twice; science (1969-70 and 1972-73); wrtting (1969-70 and 1973-74); and reading 
( 1970-7 1 and 1974-75), The four age levels assessed were selected to correspond to the end of 
primary, intermediate, secondary, and postseCondary education, A national probability sample 
of approximately 2,500 to 2,600 individuals p^r group administered package, and 2,100 to 2,200 
individuals per individually administered package are assessed annually. The samples are 
designed to allow NAEP to estimate the performance of the' population for that age level. 
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Students in school arc assessed in small groups^ up to 12, or in some cases* in individual 
interviews. Paper and pencil Questions, discussions, and actual tasks to perform arc included 
among the exercises. Adults are interviewed individually at homeland 17-year olds whoare out 
of school also respond to exercises individually. Results aji^jicported for about 50 percent of the 
exercises given each year and are stated in percentages of people responding correctly or in- 
correctly. Results are reported nationally and for geographic region, size aijd type of com- 
munity* age* sex, race, afid parental edt^tation". j"^' 
Duradon: 1969-continuing. 

CooperatiDC Croup(s); National Center for Educational Statistics, Office of Education, 
Education Division, U. S. Department of Health, Education* and ^elfare; Carnegie 
Corporation; Ford Foundation's Fund for the Advancement of Education; Rescarch^Triangle 
Institute; Measurement Research Center; Education Commission of theJStates. ^ 
Publications; The National Assessment Publications List is available from Education Com- 
mission of the States. 300 Lincoln Tower, I860 Lincoln Street, Denv/r, Colorado S^0203. ^ 



35-AA-12 CDLLABDRATIVE STUDIES IN CEREBRAL PALSY AND DTTHER 

ryEURDLDGlCAL AND SENSDRY DISDRDERS DF INFANCY AND CHILDHDDD 

. , ^ Inv<stieator(a): Joseph S. Drggc, M.D., National Institute of Neurological and Com- 
munlcairtve, bismdcrs and Stroke,*National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U.S. * 
Department of Health. Educaiipji, and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 200I4« 
Purpose; The Collaborative PerinataV Project JCPP) is a longiludUial multidiscipUnary 
research effort which seeksleadstoth^etiologiesOTcercbral palsy* mental reiar^aticyi)^ learning 
disorders, congenital malformations, minimal brain dysfunction, convulsive disorders, *^d ^ 
communicative disorders through studies which relate the events, conditions/ and ab- 
normalities of pregnancy, labor^and delivery to the neurological and mental development of 
the children of these pregnancies. ) 
Subjects; Durir^ a period from 1959 through 1966. detailed research data were obtained from 
SO.OQO women during pregnancy, labor, and delivery. The children bom to these 50,000 women 
during their participation' in the CPP have been examined at specific intervals up to the <^hild's 
eighth birthday to identify abnormal conditions which might limit the child's ability to reach 
maximum developmental potential. 

Methods: A comprehensive analysis of the data will investigate thct complex interactions 
between the child's condition and the antecedent factors which may have contributed to the 
condition. The analysis of this data is underway within the National Institutes of Health, within 
other government agencies* and under contract with teams of investigators at medical centers 
outside of government. The Perinatal Research Branch and the National Institute of 
Neurological and Communicative Disorders and Stroke have the responsibility for monitoring, 
coordinatir^. and administering the overall research effort. The goal of this effort is to make a 
series <jff publications availa&le to the research community and the general public. The projected 
completion of this analysis is June 30, 1976. The data for the CPP were collected at 12 mttjor 
" medical centers in the United States. 
Duration; 1956-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s); Charity Hospital. New Orleans, Louisiana; Johns Hopkins University 
School of Metficine, Baltimore. Maryland; Boston Lying-in Hospital, Children's Medical 
Center, and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston. Massachusetts; 
University of Minnesota Medical School Minneapt^is. Minnesota; Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York, New York; Children's Hospital of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York; 
University of Oregon Medical School. Portland. Oregon; Children's Hospital of Philadelphia 
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and Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Brown Uniyersity, Providence* 
Rhode Island; University ofTennessee Medical School, Memphis, Tennessee; Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. ^ 

Publications} (I) Niswander, K, R, et ai The women and their pregnancies, 1972, (The 
Collaborative Perinatal Study o^tBl^ Nationarinstitute ofNeurologtcal and Communicative 
Disorders and StrokeL^Available from: Superintendent ofJ>dcunicnts, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washffigton, D. C 20402. Order Stock No: TT4^-00038; Price, $10.00. (2) A 
bibliography is available from the investigator 



3B-AA-13 STUDY OF PERSONALITY ORIENTEO OEVfeLOPMENT BY THE TWIN 
INTRAPAIR COMPARISON METHOO 

• 

Invcstleatoi<9); William Pollm, M,D,, Chief; Donald Cohen, M,D,, Clinical Associate; and 
Eleanor Dibble, Research Social Worker, Section op Twin and Sibling Studies, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, National Institute oi Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration. Pi^lic Health Service, U. S. Department ofHeatth, Education, and Welfare, 
. Bcthesda, Maryland 20014. * 
Purpose; To understand the contributions ofgenetic, constitutional, and environmental factors 
to social, emotional, and cognitive development during the first years of life; specifically, to ex-^ 
plicate the factors that underlie the emergence of individuality, using twins and triplets as sub<- 
jects. '^^^ 

Subjects; Twins and triplets, frorti^he prenatal period through elementary school ^ge. 
Methods; The central methodological principle emphasizes the effon to define precisely 
developmental difference within infant and childhood MZ twin pairs, and then search for the 
determinants of such differences. In the longitudinal study, parents arc interviewed ai soon as 
the diagnosis of a twin pregnancy is made. Neurological, pediatric, and developmenUl - 
assessments are performed at binh and at 3-to 6-month intervals during the first years of life, 
The parents are interviewed at tf^ same intervals about the childtjen's development and family 
hisioryp In the preschool period, tfie children receive st^dardizcd psychological testing, are 
observed in a standardized nursery« school setting, and arc administerejd^projective ^ 
psychological testing. Children and families arc visited at home and also seen in structured of-* 
fioc settings. In cross-sectional studies, children arc seen for developmental evaltiatlon, 
psychological assessment, and observations of free play; and their parents ore interviewed. The 
value of questionnaire techniques is being investigated, A general research question relates to > 
the way in which coMtitutional differences in the children elicit different types of parenting, and 
the ways in which differential parental bchaworshapestheemergenccof personality differences 
in children. 
Duratlon!^1967-I980. 



36-AA-14 Preventively oriented school mental health programs 

Invest lf»toi<s); Emory Cowen, Ph,D., Professor, Depanment of Plychology,and Director, 
Primary Mental Health Project; D, A. Dorr, Ph,D„ Research Coordinator, L. D, Izzo, M,A,, 
Chief Psychologist; and M, A,Tro3ti M,A,,ChiefSocialWorker, Primary Mental Health Pro- 
ject. University of Rochester, River Campus Station, Rochester, New York 14627, 
^ Purpose; To detect and prevent school maladaptation. 

Subjects: 7,500 schaol children including 4,500 priroary children in 1 1 preventively oriented 
school mental health programs, 

o ■» ' 



Mcthodt: Current research, which originated in 1958 (sec Research Relating to Children 
Bulletin 19. January-September 1965, Study I9-SS-7, p, 214), includes 23 studies on training 
nonprofessionals, evaluation of programs, process analyses, selection-process relations, selec* 
tion-6utcome relations, and process-outcome relations. Between 20 and 30 dirfcrenl research 
instruments and assessment procedures are being used. 
Duration: 1958-continuing, . 



36*AA*16 LANGUAGE ACQUISITION IN THE CONTEXT OF THE DEVELOPMENT i 
OF BEHAVIOR ANO INTERACTION 

lnvetUtfitor<s): Margaret Bulldwa, M,D,, Researcher, Speech Communication Group,^ 
Research Laboratory of Electronics, Massaehusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mas* 
sachusetts 02139, 

Purpote; To Hnd the steps by which early stages of the child's language devebprfient take place, 
Subjecit: Four firstborn children from white, English-speaking, middle class fatnilies, * 
Methods! Each child was observed from birth for at least 30 months at home at weekly 
intervals. On each visit a half hour continuous record was made on tape and film. An observer 
using a shielded microphone dictated a simultaneous description of oSgoihg behavior and 
interftctioo to supplement the film taken by a robot camera, A timing signal was placed on the 
tape and film every 5 seconds, (The tape and film from an observation ma/be synchronized 
during playbaek in the laboratory,) In addition, an independent team that consisted of a 
^diatrician and adevebpmental psychologist' visited each baby's home on^ a month to assess 
other aspecu of maturation and devebpment. Indexes to sound and transcripts wetf made 
from the tapes to permit ihpid search. Tapes are analyzed by linguists -ifltested in 
phonological, semantic and syntactic features. Synchronized tape and film issTudied by 
linguists and by the principal investigator, ^vho is interested in the eommunicative behavior of 
which the vocalization forms a pan. 

Findings: The most significant finding is the apparent obligatory relationship between the 
child's vocal sound production and actions with the same meaning in tZf\y performative 
sentences. Such sentences are used by the child to communicate messages when he is showing 
something to someone, when he is greeting someone, etc. Another finding is the spontaneous 
^ appearance of sentenecs with topic-comment construction in the child's speech even though 

'pafenis rarely ^use, this e^nst^cfion, (The constructi<2,n i)tnot cKlSact^stle of adtilt America?' 

English,) * ^ ^. 

'^Duration: Pibt study, l^9<-196S; present study, 1963-continuing, 

^Cooperating |roup(s)£ National Institutes of Health. Public Healtti^ervicc, U, S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, • ^ 

Plibliaitlons; Journal of Child Psychiatry. 19((4, 111(1), 53; Monographs of the Society for 
Research in Child Development. 1964, 29(1), m-\l4\ Language andSpeech^l9M,l{2\ 107- 
* 111; Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Laboratory of Electronics, 1966,81, 181-186; 
Lingua. 1967, 19(1), 1-59; Foundations of Language. 1967, 1, 37-65i Rcibel, D, A, and Schane, 
S, A, (Eds,) Modem studies in Ekgllsh. Englcwood ClirTs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1969, Pp, 422-447; Bar-Adon, A, and Leopold, W, F, (Eds.) Child language: A fr&oJfc of 
readings. Englcwood Clirfs, New Jersey: Pf5|ticc-Hall, Inc, \ Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1 97 1 , 10( 1 ), 1 24-1 35 ; Quarterly Progress Report of the Research 
Laboratory of Electronics. M,I,T,, 1971, No, 100, 
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35-AA-16 THE HARVARD PRESCHOOL PROJECT 

InvcstiffttoKs): Burton L, White, Ph,D,, Director; Jean Watts^ Ph,D., Co-^lircctor; and 
Barbara Kaban, M,A^ The Harvard Preschool Project, Laboratory of Human Development, 
Graduate School or Education, Harvard University, 418 Larsen Hall, Appian Way, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02138, 

Purpose: To trace the development oreducability and competence in children during the first 
* 6 years or life, and simultaneously to trace the role or experience in such development. 
Subject^: Presently, 32 normal children, ages 12 to 32 months, o( both sexes, hair or whom 
were selected because they exhibited potentials to develop^ high degrees o( general compe- 
tence during the second and third years o( life; while the other children seemed likely to 
^ devd^op a considerably lower level o( competence. 
Methods: The work in progress constitutes a longitudinal natural experitnent^ Data are 
collected by home observation and testing o( the children on the average o( 2 hours per 
week. One observational technique consists o( tape recordii^ in which the observer de- 
scribes the child's activities. The data ^re then coded onto ronm using instruments devel- 
oped Tor the project. Another technique involves a checklist record or behavior Tests or 
language and cognitive development are administered regularly. Factors, including stream o( 
experience, the child's competencies, and salient environmental influences, are 
measured, > 
Flhdlnc^: Analysis o( preliminary data indicates that the observation inst^yments are moni- 
torii^ the development o( competence in promisii^ ways, Furthef indications o( how child- 
rearing practices influence the process are becoming clear. The moCner or substitute^ 
usually through indirect action^ is seen as the major environmental influence on the devel- 
opment of competence. A longitudinal experiment will be initiated this year, (See Research 
Relating to Children, Bulletin 22, May-December 1967, Study 22-DA-3, p, 16,) 
Duritlon: September 1965-continuiDg, \ 

Cooperatlnf cfoup<t): U, S, Office of Economic Opi^rtunity; Carnegie Corporation* New 
York; Head Start, Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development* U, S. 
E>epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

\ ^ ■ 

3B-AA-17 LEARISHNOjBfF INCENTIVE VALUE IN CHILDRENj ^ 

^ ' ^ ' Hrmll|Mtor<s)r3um t^. Ndhn'hlty; Ph.D,, Pr^essor, E>epartment of Psychology, Vanderbih 
Univcnity, Nashville, Tennessee 3720J, 

Purpose: To study the Icarnii^ of incentive value in children through the use of reward con- 
ditioning. 

Subjects: Elementary school children, ages 7 to 1 1, 

Methods: Neutral objects (usually nonsense syllables) aje associated with receipt of reward, 
nonreward^ and loss of reward ht various types of research designs. The amounts and kinds of 
condition reward value are measured in relation to verbal evaluation, reward expectancy, 
choice behavior, and treasures of selective attention. 

Flndlnp: Various consistent effects have beea found on the dependent measures, and the 
research paradigms have beetiable to differentiate ipany treatment conditions concerned with 
secondary rewards. 
Ouratlon: 1963-conttnuing* 

Cooperating froupfs): Office of Education* Education Division, S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare* 

PubUcattons: Rileigh, K, and Nuhnally, J, C. A new measure of semantic appraisal for 
studies of secondary rewards. Psychonomlc Science* ]97(K 18, 203-2QS; Wilson^ W, H. and 
Nunnally, J, C, A naturalistic investigation of acquired meaning in children. Psychonomlc 
Science, 1971, 23. 149-150, 
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3S'AA-18 CHILI^OOD PSYCHOSIS 



Iiiv«stic«tor<t); Rudolf Ekstein* Ph.D.* Director* Childhood Psychosis Project; Seymour W, 
, Friedman, M,D., Director, Clinical Services; Peter Landres, M,D.> Staff Psychiatrist; Beatrice 
M, Cooper, M,A., Senior Research Social Worker, and Joel Liebowitz, Ph.D., Clinical 
Research Psychologist. Reiss-Davis Study Center, 9760 West Pico Boulevard. Los Angeles, 
California 90035* 

\ PitrpoM: To develop better diagnostic and treatment methods for childhood psychosis; and to 
\ investigate psychoanalytic methpds of treatment* the use of support systems, and work with 
\ parents, collaborating agencies, schoob. and hospitals, 
Sub^cts;^ 10 children, ages 5 to 20* 

Methods: Data were gathered through tape recordings of psychotherapy sessions, therapists* 
>summarjes of sessions* and repeated psychological tests. The use of <//5r^ftcf as a psychological 
mechar^sm will be investigated* (See Research Relating t3 Children, Bulletin IS, March- 
DccembcrJ964, Study 18-L-36, p, 58;andBti//ff/fi2ftOct(Jbcrl965-May 1966, Study ^lA-I, 
p72,) ' , ' ^ 

Duration: 1957-conttnuing, 

PuMicittons; Children of lime and space, of act ion and impulse. NewVork: Appleton'-Century^ 
Crofts, 1966; The challenge: Despair and hope in the conquest of inner space. New York; 
Bnjnner/Ma2el, 1971; Ekstein, R. and Friedman, S* W* Do you have faith that 1*11 make it? 
Reiss-Davis CUnic BuIIeun. 1971, 8(2); Rubin, K, The flawed hammer Reiss-Davls Clinic 
Bulletin. 1971, 8(2); Cooper. B. The flawed triangle* Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulktln* \91\, 8{2); 
Licbowit2, J. M, Transformation of the flaw — Re-evaluation via psychological testii^. Retss^ 
Davis Clinic Bulleiin. 1971, 8(2); Ekstein, R. and Wax, D. Fusion and diffusion of memory and 
perception in childhood psychosis in relation to psychotherapeutic innovations* Relss-Dovls 
Clinic Bulleiint 1972, 9(2); Ekstein, R.; Friedman. S,; and Caruth, E, The psychoanalytic 
treatment of childhood schizophrenia. In B. Wolman (Bd), Manual of child 
psychopaihohg}\ New York; McGraw Hill, 1972. Pp, 1035-1057, 

36-AA'19 A SURVEY OF THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 

1iivcstlcitor<s); Judith Cook, BXHcfn.^ Lecturer, Douglas Ahmaii,^|{)S^ Lecturer, W, 
. W, Holland. M.D,, FF.C.WT* Proftflor; and S. G. Topp, B.St,, Dip.Stai,/ Lecturer, 
Department of Clinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine* School Medicine, St* Thomas' 
Hospital, Londc»n. S.EJ, England; and A, Elliott, D.RH,, County Medical Officer, 

Kent County Council Kent, England, 

Purpoie: To examine the dietary intake of school children and investigate tts relationship to 
health and socioeconomic factors; and to explore the extent and nature of poor nutrition. 
Subjects: 1,017 children, born between 1953 and 1955 or between 1958 and i960, residiniginaiid 
attending Local Authority schools in four areas in Kent, England. The sample was stratified by 
, social class, family size, and weight. Higher sampling fractions were taken for chiklren from 

four grouF»s: children ( I ) from larger families, (2) from lower social classes, (3) with no fatherly 
and (4) with low weights; in order to have adequate numben of subjects in thote groups 
suspected of having the greatest likelihood of deficiency. 

Methods; Field work for each child, conducted between September 1968 and March 1970, wis 
comprised of n weighted diet record, a socioeconomic questionnaire, aUd a medical ex- 
amination, Thcwctghted diet record was kept for 1 week and wasclo^lysuperviicdbyatnitaed 
field worker. The same field worker administered the socioeconomic questionnaire which 
elicited information on family structure, father's occupation, mother's education and working 
status, the child's heahh history and eating pattern, and the parents' heights* The medical cx* 
amination, carried out by one of two medical officers, included a clinical assessment of the 
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nutritional status of the child; mcasuremcntsof height, weight, tnccps and subscapular skinlold 
thickness, arm circumference* and peak expiratory flow rate. The medical examination al^ 
noted clinical evidence of vitamin deficiejicy. 
Duntlom 1968<ontinuing* 

Cooperating croiip(s); Department of Health knd Social Security. 4 

Publioilloiin (1) Cookt J. et/iL A suircy of the nutritu>nal status of schoolchildren- R^elation 
between nutrient intake and sociocconoimc factors. British Jourml of Preventive Social 
Medicine. 1973, 27, 91-99, (2) Topp. S, G.; Cook J,;and Elliot! A. Mca3iu^mentof nutrition^^ 
intake among schoolchildren, British Journal of Preventive Social Medicine. 1972, 26,' 106- 



35-AA-20 RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE LABORATORY SUPERIOR STUDENT PROJECT 

I InvesHcator(t); Marshall P, Sanborn, Ph,D,, Director; and Charles Pulvino. Ph,D„ Associate 

Director, Research and Guidance Laboratory, University of Wisconsin. 1025 West Johnson, 
Madison, Wiscoilsin 53706. 

Purpotef To develop and demonstrate procedures for the identification and description of 
multipotential and promising* youth; to study the guidance ^nd educational development of * 
human potential; and to serve as a demonstration and development center for counseling, 
guidance, and planning activities for all cooperating high schools. 
, Subject!; This is a longitudinal sample now numj^ring 3,700 males and females, ages 14 to 30, 
from 90 Wisconsin sdiool systems, whose average menial test scores are in the upper three to 
five percent of students in their age range and grade in school Subjects are selected using 
criteria designed to identify multipotential youth in grade 9. These criteria include aspects of th^ 
student's vocabulary, ^spoken and written communication, reading 'background, range of 
interests, school performance^ creativity, and learning behavior. 

Methods; Subjects visit the laboratory facilities for 1 day at least once during their period of 
high school attendance. Arranged activities include testing and evaluation, analysis of written 
and oral performances, visits to classes and laboratories, and conferences with university staff 
members in any area of intercut. These activities arc designed to (|) brQad^nsttidenfs' horizons 
with Inspect to bducatiotial and vocational opportunities, (2) develop realistic sylf^oncepts 
about their own strengths and interests, (3) foster plans for>tiitable education^ programs, (4) 
discover methods for overeon(^ing limitations, '(5) encourage development of personal and 
academic strengths* and (6) provide counsel on matters that niay influence the individual 
student's fullest development. Findingsarcinterpretedandimplications are considered with the 
student in individual counseling sessions* Laboratory staff teams {1) visit students' schools and 
hold conferences with the parents of each participating child to Jnform parents about 
characteristics of their children which they may not know; (2)i}timulate action of parents to 
meet their child's developmental needs; (3) facilitate communication between the parents^ 
school, and student; and (4)^iseover points of view and other parental characteristics which 
affect the student's development. A written report regarding each individual student is sent to 
his or her school Containing information about the student's performance, interests, and needs, 
as well as suggestions the school could implement to provide desired educational or personal 
experiences. Inserviee training sessions are held to discuss specific students, suggestions to the 
school, and general principles for guidance and education for superior students. Objectives of 
thes^ training sessions are (1) stimulation of and assistance with the processes of identification 
of superior students; (2) encouragement and assistance in making special provision for the 
development of superic?r students* and stimulation to do so for other students; {3)provi5ion of 
information about educational and vocational requirements and opportunities particularly ap- 
plicable to superior students; (4) cncouragenKrnt of innovation and experimentation in ^hobl 
procedures for superior students as welt as for other students; and (5) demonstration of ap* 
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propriate guidance services for htgh school students. Although there arc difficulties in ob- - 
uining adequate control groups, some research studies have been done comptfring laboratory 
participants with oth^r students nlatched on academic, familial, schqol, and eommutiity 
variables. In addition^ comparisons of the effectiveness of two or more procedures for ac- 
complishing a particular guidance goal have been nuuJe in othe^ laboratory research studies. 
FindlDtit The Research and Guidance Laboratory is a cooperative effort which has maintained 
direct, personal, longitudinal, and functional relationships between the University of Wis- 
consin and top students, their parents, and tbeir teachers througUout Wisconsin. (See 
Resmirch Relating io C/fitdreth Bulletin 22, May*December 1967,5;tudy22-QA-l,p.83.)Morc 
than 97 percent of atl student participants who have graduated from high school have enrolled 
in higher education programs^ Many have gone on to graduate and professional study. As a 
group, these young people have established a very outstanding record in college. 
DuratkMi: t9S7-contimiing. ^ 

Coopcratbig gnHip(a)f Office of Education, Education Division, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; 90 cooperating school systems in Wisconsin. 
PlfbHcattont: (1) Sanborn, P. and Niemiec, C. X Identifying values of superior higb school 
studenU. ^c/roo/ Counselor, March 1971. (2) Bradley, R. W. and Sanborri; M. P. OrdinJiV^ 
position of higb school students identiHed by their teachers as superior. Joumalof Educational 
Psychology, 1969, 60(tX 4M5. (3) Mowsesian* Heath, C; and Rothney, J. W. M. 
Superior students* occupational preferences and'their fathers* occupations. Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, November 1966. Refer to Education /n</f;r for other publications related to 
this projects 



3S-AA^21 NATIONAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY 



Invt^fitoH^: V. R. Fogetman, Senior Research Of^r, National Children's Bureau, 8 
Wakeley Street^ Islington, London E.C.I., England. \ ' 

Purpope: To conduct a multidisciplinary, longitudinal stu^y of a representative umple of 
British childrcn^ to chart their physical educationali and social development from birth to 

Sttlbjecti: Approximately 16,000 clilldrch comprisinga 11 the children in EngkAiS. ScotUnd^ and 
Wales bom during the week of March 3^, 1958. 

Mttbods: Medical and social background information was collected at birth by questionnaires 
through hospitals and mldwives. Follow ups arc conducted at ages 7« 11. and 16consistiQgofa 
medical examination, a questionnaire completed by the subject's school, tests of MUinment, 
andahortie interview with the parents^ Atages 1 1 and tj&ontyi questionnaires arc completed by 
the subjects. In addition^ special studies of subsamples arc being performed. These usually in- 
volve further questionnaires and/ or interviews. Some of the substudies focus on children in 
one-parent families, and adopted, illegitimate, mentally handicapped, physically handicapped, 
soctiUy disadvanuiged,.and gifted phildrcn. 
DuatkMi: I958-I977. 

Cboperatlni groiqKa): Auoclation of Directors of Education, Scotland; Department of 
Education and Science; Department of Health and Social Security; Institute of Child Health, 
University of London; National Birthday Trust Fund; National Foundation for Educational 
Research; Sodety of Education Officers; Society of Community Medicine. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Physical 



3&-CA-1 INCIDENCE OF CbNGENITAL MALFORMATIONS IN INFANTS OF 
' TEEN-AGE MOTHERS 

ltive$li^t<Hr<s): Norman Kendall, Professor, Department of Pediatrics; and David 

Goodner, M.D,, Assistant .Professor, Depattment of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Temple 
University Hospital, 3401 North Broad Strc^, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19140. ^ 
Purpose: To determine the incidence of congenital malformations in infants of teen^e 
mothers. \^ 

Subjects: l,00(nnfants of teen*age mothers. 

Methods: Data were collected on infants delivered at Temple University^Hospital over a 4£i- 
year period. The incidence of. malformations in infants born to mothers in fouragegroufte^yeie 
compared: (J) under 17 years, (2) 17 to 19 yea^ (3) 20 to 35 year«, attd (4) over 35 yesirs: 
Findings: There appears to be an increase of congenital malfPrmations in infants bohi to 
^ ^ mothers under 17 and over 35 years of ngjt. 

^ Duration: June I970^mpleted, • , ' . 



3&-CA-2 ADOLESCEISIT HEALTH IN HARLEM: A FOUOW-UP STUDY 

lnvc9itigAtor<s): Ann R Brunswick, M,A., Senior Research Associate, S|phool of Public Health, 
Columbia University, 630 W^st 168th Street, New Yor^c, New York* 10032, 
Purpose:- To determine the health and Jife outcomes oK^epiesentative sample of Harlem 
youths who were studied 5 years previously,^ . ' , ' 

Satijeets: 14l Harlem adolescents who wer^ ages 16 and 17 when studied in 1969-1970. 
MethcMls: In the original study, the subjects' health was studied extensively through personal 
iiiterview^and medical examinations. For t|^e follow up, personal interviews were conducted in 
sutyects* homes; Interviews' covered repeated measures of heahh status, specific hcahh 
problems, utilization of health services, plu$ detailed measures on educational, occupational, 
family lift, and drug dependency outcomes. / 
Duration: July 1974-Dccembcr. 1975. J 
Cooperatiiig ^Croup(s)( Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Admii^straiion, Public 
Heahh Service, U. Dipartment of Heahh, Education, and Welfare, 



3&-CB-1 EpOtOdy OF MALNUTRITIOKl , 

lnvestig^tor(9); Ernesto PoUitt, Ph.D., Department of Food Science, Massachusetts Institute 
' of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139, 
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Purpose: To assess the sodaj-e^ivironmental factors related to,.growth retanlation amo^g. 
young children who are apparently free or an underlying disea^* 

Subjects: 38 boys and girls, outpatientsat a local hospital, ages Umonths toS years, The 19ex- 
perimental^and 19 control group subjects were matched Tor age, sex, and skinPolor^but not for 
height and weight* ^ ^ 

Methods; An exposi facto design was used to identify possible direct and indirect tausal factors 
relating to expetimGntai and control group children with contrasting body siz^ Data were 
collected during home visits by public health nurses and were analyzed using t-tests, chi- 
squares, and stepwise; multiple regression. \ 
Findjiffig; Compared to the control group, the experimental group had a lower birthwei^t, 
calorie mtake, and socioeconohiic status. The experimental group also had more feeding dif- 
ficulties urtheir first yearof life, less physicaland verbal interaction with their nH>ther,andtlwir 
mothers had less child care help* 
Duration; January 1972-Decembcr 1975* 

Coopenting grotip(s): National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S* Department 
of Heahh, Education, and Welfare; Carnegie Corporation; Stem Fund; Grant Foundation, 
Ross Laboratories* 

Publlcatlmis; (1) PoUitC E.; Ey:hler, A.; and Chan, C. K* Psychosocial development and 
behavior of mothers of failtire-to-thrive children* American Journal of Orthopsychiatry (in 
press)* {2) Pollitt, E* and Eichler, a* Behavioral disturbances among failure-to-thrive children- 
American Journal of Diseases of Children (in press)* 



3S-CC-1 A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MIDDLE EAR ABNORMAUTIES 
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Inves<Igatof<s): Ross M* WeaverXPh^D., Director, Clinical Audiology, Commutative 
Disorders Area, Department of Edu^tional Psychology, Brigham Young Univer5ity/F-378 
Harris Fine Arts Center, Provo, Utah 846D2;^rince U Watkins, M*c!h*, Clinical Audi )lo^t. 
Northeast Mississippi Lions Hearing ProgIam^F^, Box 41 3, Tupelo, Mississippi 38f )l;aad 
Robert K Arbon^ M*D*, btolaryngologist, 777 Nofth-Ei£ihStreet, West, Provo, Utah i4601* 
Purpose: Xo determine the relative efficacy withVhich ccrtm^^nyddJe ear pathologies can'bc- 
identified b^ each of two impedance measuring devices or by otbsc^ic evaluation by an 
otolaryngologist* 

Subjects: 34 male and 26 female mentally retarded residents of the Utah Stat^ Training School, 
ages 5 to 55. 

Methods: Subjects were identified as having possible middle ear problems based on a screeli 
^ with Peters AP6I,Z Bridge. All subjects were-M4ieiLg^ ven otolojg ical exgmioattons^^ftnd were^ 
\ retested with the Peters Z Bridge and a OrasonrStadlcrModcnTSS^Otoadmitta meter* Mid- 
^ die ear anomalies were classified under eight ^rpes or conditions following Jerger*s system of 
identifying characteristic tympanogram configurations* Differences in three methods of iden- 
tifyinj( middle ear pathologies were analyzed by chi-squares. 

Findbigs; Significant differences were found in the three measures of identification, fden- 
tification of otosclerosis, perforations of the TM, and thin TM or ossicular chain 
disarticulation showed remarkable 'agreement among th^ three measures. There was poor 
agreement in identifying pathologies further away from the TM, such as eustachian tube 
malfun^ion, which the otolar^^ff^logist usually missed. Scarred metnbranes and dis- 
coloratioivof the T M were readily identified by the otolaryngblpgis^ but missed both bridges 
when usin^he 220 or 275 HZ probe tone. While usirtg the 660 HZ probe tone, the Grason- 
Stadler otoadmittance meter was the most sensitive identifier or^^in TM* 
Duration: Febrhary 1 974- August 1975. 
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CoopentittC croup(i): Utah State Training School, American Fork, Utah;Brigbam Y6ung 
University, Research Division Grant. 

Poblkations; Information about the study is available from Dr. Weaver 



35-CC-2 VISUAL PEI^OEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT IN INFANCY 

InvestigatoKs): Louise Hainlinc^ Donnee, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of 
Psychology^ Brooklyn College. Brooklyn, New York II2I0. 

.PurpbscrTo investigate various aspects of infants' visual behavior in the first half year of life, in- 
cluding studying the physical characteristics of visual stimuli which influence visual behavior, 
the development of peripheral vision, the development of form peKcption, and the 
devdbpment of early social response; and ov^r the long term^ to build an understanding of how 
the infant develops and-4is6s a stable and reliable cognitive model of his or her world. 
Sitlitleets; Infant boys and girls, ages ^ to 6 weeks and 6 months. 
Methods: Infrared corneal reflection photography is used. This technique allows a detailed 
record to be taken jof -where an infant fixates onrsi visual stimu lus durii^g, sca nning. Eye 
movement data are supplemented by data on heart rate changes, pupil diameter changes, and in 
some cases, sucking. This research may be significant because it tnay (IVyield d^ on the 
dimensions in the environment that are the basts of infant visual respon^; (2) ailoV for the 
study of how Ute infant organizes his or her perceptions into higher order structures; (3) tblateto 
the visual mirchanisnis mediatit^ social development in early infancy; (4) i^rovide the basiWor a 
new tool to assess* intellectual and developmental functioning in infaitcy; (5) relate to,Vnd 
perhaps clarify^ existing data on the eye movements of older children and adults; and (6) relate 
to a period tnatos^lHical in the debate on whether perception is learned or innate. 
Duration; June 1974-August 1977, / 
Cooperating group(s); National Science Foundation; National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U, S. Department 
of Health, Educatioa and Welfare. / 



3&CC^3 ir^ANTS' RESPONSES TO VISUALLY PRESENTED <^ECTS 

lnvcstigttor(s):P.C, Dodwell, D.Phil., Head, Department of Psychology, Queen^s University, 
Kingston^ Ontario. Canada^ 

Purpose; To test Bower's claim that very young infants (7 to 15 days old) make ecologically 
valid responses (i.e., reaching) to visually presented objects. 
Subjects: About 30 normal, male and female babies, ages 3 to 21 days. 
Methods: Babies areobservedinan alert, nondistressed state. The babtes are presented withob- 
jects or pictures of objects and are filmed on split screen videos. Reaching, visual fixation, and 
visual scan are recorded. Each child serves as his bwn control. 

Ffaulings: The investigator concluded that Bower is wrong. Reaching bechavid^ is highly state 
dependent and certainly is not correlated with whether objects or pictures arq presented. 
' Duration; September 1973-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): N^ional Research Council of Canada; Departmei)/ of Pediatrics, 
' , Kingston General Hospital. 
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36-CC-4 THE ROLE OFtHE MOTHER IN NEONATAL HEARING SCfi^ENING ^ 

' Invest]gator(s): John H. Gaeth, Ph.D., Chairman; Sue Olshansky, Graduate Student;, 
and David Marcus. Graduate Student, Department of AudJology, School of Medicine, 
Wa^ne State University, 261 Mack BouWard, Detroit, Michigan 4820L 
Purpose: To evaluate the effectiveness of tmnhers* observations as evidence of normal hearing 
in newborn infants. ^ * 

Subjects: 525 consecutive births who werc^serveVby one pediatric group* 
Methods: Each mother was given an instructive bro^tuire which was included in the material 
presented to her at the maternity She was also'-provided with a questionnaire to be 
brought to her baby's first or second physical lexamination*. A major problem in the conduct of 
the research was the mecha|i.ics of getting the completed quest ioni^aires, so a great deal of time 
was spent in follow-up activities. Babies were checked to determine their hearing status. 
Findings: A totafof 506 questionnaires were completed. Of the 506, 98*6 percent reported 
^ positive evidences of normal auditory responses during the first 60 days. In a few cases there was 
clear evidence that the child was not responding, and in some cases the responses were ques- 
tionable. , ^ % , 
Duration: January )974-June 1975. . k 
Cooperating croup(s): Pediatric Associa^s^f FarmingVon, Farmiogton, Michigan. 

36*CD-1 NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL INDICES OF MATURATION ll^ NORMAL^D 
AUTISTIC CHILDREN / 

Iiivt«tig«tor(s): Peter E. Tanguay, M.D., Director, Clinical Services, MR/Child Psychiatry, 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of California at Los Angeles, 760 Westwood Plaza, Los 
Angeles, California 90024. \ V 
\ Purpose: To study (I) patterns of eye-mov^ment-burst activity during REM (rapid eye 

movement) sieep; (2) spindle*wave activity during Stage 2 sleep; and (3) interhemispheric 
differences in auditory evoked rei^>on5es in autistic and normal children, ages 2 to 5. 
Subjects: Autistic and normal children; ages 2 to 5, matched for age and sex. 
Methods: Autistic children are screened using rigorous diagnostic criteria. Elec- 
troencephalogram (EEG) recordings are carried out during all-night sleep. The elec- 
- trophysiologtcal phenomena are examined in terms of changes with maturat ion and in terms of 
difTerences between normal and autistic subjects. 

Findings: Autistics show very immature eye-movement-burst patterns and normal sleep-spin*- 
die activity, but fail to show interhemispheric asymmetry in AER characteristics. 
' Duration: July 1970-July 1975. 



36-CE-1 TREATMENT OF INFANT RICKETS 

|nvestlt»tOf(a): J. GJ^eterson, M.D., Professor, and Elaine Kohler, M,D., Assistant Professor, ' 
Department of Pediatrics, Medical College of Wisconsin, 561 North I5th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53233. ^ 

Purpose: To study the use 6t25 hydroxy cholecalciferol in treating various forms of infant 
pckets. 

Subjects; Children with various formsW rickets, including vitamin D dependency, hypophos- 
phatemic, irnal, and hepatic forms, studied from infancy through adolescence. 
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Mctbodi: An intennediiiy metabolic pnKtuct in vjitinun meuboliim, 2$ hydroxy 
cholecakiferol 11 acUve without be(wtic intervention^ in treat- 

ing the subjects. The cfTectivenesi of the vitamin D form ii evaluated by long-term foUowHip of 
the subjects* responses to various leveU of treatment. 

FIndiftiit On the basis of preliminaiy analysis, 25 hydroxy chotecalciferot seems effective in 
hepatic forms. 



Duntkm: 1974-1978. 

Cooperattng groiqKf): Upjohn Company; Milwaukee Children*! HospiUl! 




3S-CE-2 PROVIDING AN EMPIRICAL BASIS FOR CHILO NUTRITION COUNSELING 

Invcsl(|atiH(a)t Todd R. Risley^ Ph.D,t Professor, Department of Human Developments 
Bureau of Child Research* University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 66045. 
P^upote: To improve nutrition coumeling for caregiversof young children by empirically iden- 
tifyitig factors alTecting children's food consumption. 

Subjkdi:20boysaod girls^ages 1 to3,attendingadaycarecenterandreprcsentingacross-seo 
tionjif socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds. 

Mmods: Subjects* food acceptance is quantified by weighing the amounts of food actually 
eaten and making objective observations of subjects* behavior at meals. Items selected for tes- 
ting emphasize preventive diets and future food economics as well as the nutrients often lacking 
in children"^ diets. Equivalent time samples deigns are used to assess the function of particular 
characteristics cf. foods and social influence on chiktreD^i food consumption. 
V Flndhi|9:PreIimiAary results indicate that toddIers<I)havenoprefereiiGeb^ 

two^rcenL or whole milk; (2) accept as much canned juice an<^ nonfat dry milk at room 

tempefatnie^as when chilled; <3)eat equal quantitieiofnuindishesi^ 

at room temperature and when warmed; (4) eal more of other foods* inclu<|mg milk* wheji:a 

fniit deiscrt is not served at lunch; (5) accept main dishes made with flavored textured vegetkl^e I 

protein as well as when the same dishes are made with meat; and <6)eatmoresoftenedt steamedf 

vegetables than raw vegetables. The chUdren^s acceptance of various beverages seems to be 

based on sweetness^ flavor^ color, and texture. Longitudinal data collected weekly suggest that 

familiarity with foods does not modify acceptance, especially for nonpreferred foods. 

Duration: July 1974-July 1977, 

Cooperating group(f)! Lawrence Day Care Program, 



3S-CE-3 RELATION OF MATURITY AND NUTRITION IN ADOLESCENCE 

Invcsd|at<H(f): William A, Daniels Jr,t DirectoTt Adolescent Unit^ Medical Center^ University 
of Alab^mat Birmingham^ Alabama 3S294. 

Purpofct To relate healthy adolescents* maturity ratings to their dietary intake and blood 
concentrations of several nutrients. 

SubjKiit adolescent boys and girls* ages 12 to 19^ from low income families and 90 girU 
from upper income families^ ages 12 to 19, 

Methods: Maturity ratings (Tanner Scale) I through S were emidoyed. Dietary intake for 
calories^ protein^ fatt carbohydrate^ calcium* iron^ folic acid* vitamin A* ascorbic acid* and 
cholesterol were obtained by the 24-hour recall method. Blood was examined for hemoglobin* 
hematocrit* folate* vitamin A* ascorbic acid* carotene* serum iron* and total iron-binding 
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capacity. Theie valueSrWerp correlated with sex, race, and maturity ratingt of the subjects. The 
analysis is presented by means^ standard deviations, and projected trends for simtUr groups of 
subjects. 

Findinir Correlation of dietary intakes ai)d/orVoncentrations of specific nutrients 'in the 
blood are more related to adolescents* maturity than to chronological ages. 
Duration: t972K:ompleted. 

Publications: Copies of Nutrition in Adolescence are available from the investigator. 



36-CE-4 FACTORS AFFECTING DIETARY HABITS OF TEEN-AGE FAMILIES 

lnvefttfatof(s): Carol I. Waslien, Ph.D., Head, Nutrition and Foods Department^ Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabanm 36830. 

Pivpote: To evaluate the diet and nutntional^tus of low income black pregnant teen-agers; 
and to determine the extent that attitude and otfa^r factors related to behavior patterns may 
affect food decisions, food buying habits, and foodconaumptioir* 

SubJecH: Experimental groufT: 25 black pregnani girls, 4gcs 13 to 19; and 25 black pregnant 
women^ ^gcs 20 to 40, participating in the Lowndes County, Alabama Women, Infants^ und 
Children (WIQ Feeding Program*.Control group: 2S nonpregnarit, black female teens from a 
similar socioeconomic class* 

Methods: Twenty^our hour dietary recalls were evaluated for nutrient intake^^mted on the 
recommended daily allowances established by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences ~ National Research Council ib 1968. Blood samples were assessed for 
protein, iron, folacin^ ascorbic acid, andf retinol levels prior to entry of the pregnant girls and 
women into the Women, Infapts* aiid Children Program. The WIC Program authorizes money 
for purchase of food items (such as milk, orange juice, infant ceiealSf and eggs) by low income 
pregnant women and low income mothers of children under 4 years old. 
Flndinp: On the basis of partial data collection and analysis, it appears that pregnant teens 
have lower sefum albumin levels than pregnant adults or nonpregnant teens^ which suggests 
that their dietary intake of protein is less adequate. Although there was a great variation in 
other blood constituents, it appears that serum folacin values are not appreciably different for 
the three groups. 
^ Duration: June 1974-JUne 1975. 

Cooptrallni group(a): Lowndes County Health Services Association; Ford Foundation 
Nutrition Project; U. S. Department of Agriculture. 



36-CE-6 IMPROVEMENT OF NUTRITION OF TEEN-AGERS JN SELECTED 
COUNTIES OF NORTH FLORIDA 

lnvcitlgatof(s>t Julein M. Axelson, M.S.t Assistant Professor^ Division of Consumer Science 
and Home Economics^ Florida A A M University^ Box 38U Tallahassee, Florida 32307. 
Purpose: To determme the meal patterns and nutrient inukes of teen-agers; and to test the ef- 
ficiency of a mass media campaign^ includinga contest, to increase nutrition knowledge of teen- 
agers. 

Snbjecli: 20Sexperimenuland 195 control ninth graders randomlysdectedinareas within and 
without a TV and radio broadcast range. Subjects reside in demographically similar com^ 
munities. 
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Mcihodi: The experimental ffoup was interviewed, subjected to a mass media campaign (TV 

spots, radio announcements! radio contest, anit brochure)} and interviewed again. The 

interview included a nutrition quiz. The control ^up. outside the broadcast are«t was 

intervicMved at the same times. \ 

Duntion: 1973-1975. ^ ■ \ , 

Coopcrmtbig froap(s); U. S. Department of AgricuIturcrCobperative State Research Service. 



36-CE*« THE EFFECT OF INFANT MALNUTRITION ON DEVELOPMENT AND 
PERFORMANCE OF SELECTED CHILDREN 

Iiivcstfcator<s): Mina W. Lamb. Ph.D., Professor Emeritus, I>epartment*of Food and 
Nutrition^ Texas Tech University, Lubbock^ Texas 79409. , ^ 

Purpoie; To analyze the progress of children Who were well babies in contrast to those who were 
mabiourished when infants. 
^ Subjccli; Of 1 lOchildren, 65 were identified as malnourished when infants and petfonnedand 
developed less acceptably than4S children from the same clinic and from similar socioecottoniic 
and ethnic origins. * - 

Melfaodt: Data on Tile at the Well*Baby Clinic were recorded at times when the children were^ 
checked, and data.on the same cbildftn were recorded 5 to 10 years^later when they were in-^ 
school. Major emphasis was 911 physical growth and development, although ^grcssiii school 
was rccordcd.^ _ 

Ffaidhi|t: Of €5 mSlnourish^lYnthnts, 25 percent developed in normal channe^of growth 
(AVfct^l), in contrast to 47 perpentyf the 45 well babies with similar ratio when based on age* In 
- sct^ol performance, 31 perceWilfere averag&or better when companid to 87 percent for well 
hames when these children were 8 to 10 years old. , V , 
DuMlDii: January 1974-May 1971 ^ ^ . 

Cooperatfaif croap(s): Well*Baby tlinic; Agencjiof United W^y- 
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36*CF.1 MORPHOLOGY OF THE FACE IN PATIENTS WITH LATERAL FACIAL:^ 

DYSPLASIA (LFD): UNILATERAL AND BILATERAL FORMS \ 

lnvettlfatof<s): R. B. Ross* E>epartment of Dentistry. The Hospital for Sick Chjklren» 
555 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M5G 1X8, Canada* 

PuTpotc; To contribute to the morphology of lateral facial dysplasia (LFD) sjmdrome unng 
surface measurements. 

Subjccli; 72 patients, 38 boys and 34 girls, ages 4 to 18. * ^ 

Methods: Thirty-three surfac^ measurements and 15qualitative signs of the face were registered 
in eac^ patient. The West Cennany healthy population was used as the control group. :t2SD 
from the normal mean values were regarded as abnormal measurements. 
Flndhifs; The ^tudy demonstrated that the so^alled "^normar side of the face of patients with 
unilateral LFD could also be damaged but to a l^ser degree. In bilateral LFD, a balanced dis- 
tribution of defects on both sides of the face was seen in one-third of the patients. In the other 
two*thirds, the face was markedly more damaged on one side. Ahhough the division of lateral 
facial dysplasias to unilateral and bilateral forms seems to be justified from clinical ahd 
genetical points of view* morphology on the facetn both types of LFD was< not dissimilar and 
exhibited only quantitative, not qualitative dilTercnces. 
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DufMion: 1973-1975, 

Cooperatinc croup(s>; National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U, S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



36-CO-1 SOCIAL BIOLOGY OF PREGNANCY OUTCOME: EPIDEMIOLOGY OF 
ABNORMAL FETAL DEVELOPMENT 



lnvesti|tptor(sy: Irvin Emanuel M.D., Professor and Director; Lowell E. Sever, Ph.D., Acting 
Assistant Professor; and Richard H, Ward, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Chitdt Development 
Mental Retardation Center WJ-10, University of Washington. Seattle, Washington 9S19S. 
Purpose; To evaluate the sociobiological characteristics of mothers who have children with cen- 
tral nervous system malfonnations compared with control women, in order^to test the 
hypothesis that maternal growth retardation is important in the etiology of central nervous 
system malformations. 

Subjects: 2S0 mothers of children with spina bifida or anencephalus: and 600 control group 
mothers who are sisters or friends of the experimental group women. 
Methods; This study involves a case control* or retrospective, Epidemiologic approach. 
Mothers of affected children are compared to control group women who have borne normal 
children. Procedures involved include standardised interviews covering information on 
terminal stature, btrthweight. menarche^I^ge. severe childhood illness, and historical data 
relatit^ to childhood nutritionaK economic, and social deprivation. Subjects' mothers will be 
asked to provide additional infonAtion. 
Duration; 1972*1975. ^ 

Cooperalbic croup(s>; University of Washington Central Laboratory for Embryology, 
University Hospital, and Children's Orthopedic and Medical Center; Washington State 
Department of Social and Health Services; University ofOregon Crippled Children's Division; 
Oregon State Health Department. 



36-CH-1 LONGITUDINAL STUDY: ONSET OF-PHONOLOGY 

Inve9tlcator(s)c JJ^isa Menn. M.A.. Research AffiJifUc^^^Speech Communications Group, 
^ Research Laboratory of Electronics, Massachuset^slnstitute of Technology. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 02E39; and Howards. Maclay, Ph.D.. Professor, Institute oC Communications 
llcsearch, University of Illinois 222p Armory. Urbana. Illinois 61S01. 



Purpose: To study a child's original phonological rules. 
Subjects: 1 boy, studied from ages 1.0 to 1.7. 

Mcthodsi Th'e subject was under intensive observation for 2Q hours a week, including^ hours df 
audiouping. To maximize the naturalness of their interactions, the observer babysat for the 
child. Observations were compriwd of informal descriptions of behavior, phonetic transcrip- 
tions of the child's speech, and records ofaduh speech tothe subject, nionology and intonation 
contour were primary areas of interest. For2 hours a month the child was videotaped andf took 
Piftgetian psychological tests. In addition tothe investigator's analysis^ speech spectograms and 
computer analysis will be used. 

Flndinc^: Results indicate the existence of a prephonemic stage of speech. 

Duration: September 1974-May 197S. 

Cooperating croup(8>i National Science Foundation. 
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3S*CH*2 OENEItATtVE STUDIES OF THE SOUNDS SYSTEMS OF CHILDREN 

Ini«ttfit<»<i): Arthur J. Compton, Ph,D,, Research Speech and Language Pathologist* San 
Francisco Hearing and Speech Onter, 2340 Clay Street, San Francisco* California 941 IS. . 
Puipote: To study the normal acquisition of pboncloG* of young children; and to investigate 
the clinical applications of generative^phonologica] analyses for planning therapy. 
Subject!: Study I: Six norrnalchildrenstudied froni age 1 1 months throughSyears, Study II: 25 
children, ages S and 6, with severe phonological disorders, 

MethtMli; Approxintiately 21,000 longitudinal samples of children's speech were analyzed, 
FIimIIrip: Study 1: Pirliminary retults indicate that children learn (I) speciHc attributes of 
speech sounds sequentially; and (2) implicit rules, which operate uponthe$e attributes (classes 
of souMs) in particular phonetic environments* result in highly systematic patterns of sound 
usage- The wide variations in children's rate of phonological development from child to child* 
begin to converge with the onset of multiple word utterances at about age 2, which appears to 
mark a major turning point in the process of general language development- Study 11 shows that 
deviant speech also follows very regular patterns coniprising a highly organized system. About 
30 major types of frequently occurring, deviant patterns of sound substitutions and omissions 
appear to be typical of children with phonological disordersi and these types correspond closely 
with those present at various stages of normal development- The child with deviant speech 
typically has one or two idiosyncratic patterns without parallel in normal development. These 
'patterns appear to disrupt overall intelligibility more than the common patterns. Studies of the 
clinical applications of phonological analyses clearly demonstrate that by focusing therapy 
upon a child's deviant patterns (i,e,, by working with spedfic key sounds having the greatest im-' 
pact upon the organizational structure of the deviant speech systein), therapy effects will be 
maximized^ 

Duration: September 1972-August 1975, 

Coopenttiigcroup(i>: National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U, S- Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Poiblkattoni: (1) Compton, A- J- Generative studies of children's phonological disorders: A 
strategy of therapy. In S, Singh (Ed,), Measu)4ftnents Jn hearing* speech, and language, 
Baltimore, Maryland: University Park Press, 1975, (5)'ComVton, A, J- Generative studies of 
children*^ phonological disorders: Clinical ramifications. In D, Morehead and A. Morehead 
(Eds,), Child imguage pathology: Selected readings, Baltimore, Maryland: University Park 
Press, 1975, 




35'CH*3 THE UTILIZATION OF TIME-OUT PROCEDURES BY PARENTS TO 
REOUCE INAPPROPRIATE SPEECH 

Iiivestigatoi<s): Judy K, Wilcox, B.S,, Manager, Residential Program; Buell E, Goochcn 
Ph,D,f Director and David N, Gfov^ Ph,D,» t^onsultant, EdgenekJ Lodge, Inc, 2408 S, W, 
Halsey, Troutdale. Oregon 97060, 

Putpou: To investigate (I) consequence characteristics of verbal attention and time*out in 
modifying inappropriate speech. (2) generalization to nontreated environments* and(3)theen- 
during effects of treatment, 

Subjfcli: Two mentally retarded boys, ages 7>/i and 8>/i, with behavior problems, 
Mcdiods: Single subject design with differential reinforcement of other behavior (DRO) was 
used to suggest causality. Data were collected using free operant objtervatfon instruments with 
multiple observers and reliability checks. Parents conducted all treatment sessions. 
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Findingi: Tht results indicated that parents can be trained to modify specific speech patterns, 
* that this training generalized to untreated settmgs>and that the training was maintained Tor a 

period fqllowing treatment. ^ " 

Duratioii: 1973-completed. 



Intellectual 



36^DB-1 EMOTIONAL ANd COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 

lnv«st]tiitoi<i): Richard L. Kimball, Ph.D., Associate Professor^ Departntent of Teacher 
Education, Cafifomia State University* Hayward, Californii 9454Z 

Turpoie: To develop methods of identifytng and evaluating Ji^chological growth and' 
development; to determine the linkages in emotional and cognitive growth; and to test the. 
tpypothesis that cognitive development will accelerate if students are grouped according to 
Piagctian levels of cognitive development. 

Sirti/edi: Approximately iflW boys and girls, ages 4 to 18, including 300 seventh and ninth 
grade low achievers. 

Methods: Subjects were given Piagetian^ype ^ests and paper and pencil tests, and were 
intervie^d. To examine the effects of Piagctian regroupingon und^chievem, three groups of 
students were chosen and studied: one class^&f'fi^perational^KfnGre^^ transitional students, 
four classeff of concrete thinkers, knd one class oTcbwaifite-formal transitional thinker*. 
Findingi:' Several tests of formal operations were developed that can be used to diagnose 
developmental learning* to develop curricula to encourage learning formal thought, and lb 
train teachers in the use and facilitation of formal operations in themselves and other concrete 
thinkers. Formal thought can be taught to less technologically developed peoples and high 
school failures* as well as graduate students. The measures of cognitive and alTective 
development were highly correlated. The investigator concluded that cognitive development 
and emotional development are intimately linked and th^t most learning difficulties are 
emotional in nature. The results of regrouping underachlevers did not necessarily confifm the 
stated hypothesis. The high cognitive group changed more rapidly than when mixed witlyhe 
rest of the group, and the preoperational-concrete transitional studentsseemed less inhibited by 
a competitive pecking order. The concrete thinkers* however* performed similarly to. their 
performance in previous classes. The investigator concluded that regrouping does enhance 
learning, but more likely "^for classroom affective environment factors than for cognitive 
reasons. 

Duration: ld68-Gontinu]ng. 

Publkatloiii:(l) A paper presented at the Fourth Annual Conference on ^'Piaget and the Help- 
ing Professions," at Children's Hospital, Los Angeles, California^ February J974: Kimball* R. 
U Some aspects of the role of affective development in cognitivedevelopmeiit: Relating formal 
o'^erations to emotional maturity. (2) A paper presented at the Third Annual Conference on 
'^iaget and the Helping Professions,"* at Children's Hospital, Los Angeles, California, 1973: 
/Kimball, R. L. The teaching and understanding of formal operations. 
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36*DB*2 SOCIAL HANDICAP AND COGNmVE FUNCTIONING IN PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

* Investl^or<t); H. L, Williams. B.Ed., Principal Research Officer, National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England and Wale5» The Merc, Upton Park, Slough 2L1 2DQ, 
Berkshire, England, 

PurpoM! To provide a cleftr^r specification of the characteristics of preschool disadvantaged 
ctiiktren and the relation of these characteristics to cognitive functioning and future school 
learning; to evaluate compensatory programs of planned sequential activities that emphasize 
the importance of language as a tool for thinking and that develop the strategies of acquiringin* 
formation, problem solving, and <^cision making; and to work directly with children and 
teachers in nursery schools and develop procedures to a^st children in areas of difficulty 
observed in project testing, - -* 
Subjects: 50 advantaged and SO disadvantaged children, ages 4,4 to 4.7, who attend public and 
private nursery schools. 

Methods; Advantaged and disadvantaged children are compared on measures of learning 
ability, cognitive style, perceptual and language dcvelopmeiit, controlling mechanisms, self- 
concept, and achievement motivation. Instruments include the English Picture Vocabulary 
Test, Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence^ Preschool Embedded Figures 
Test- Matching Famifiar Figures Test, Draw-a-Linc Test, Sigel Object Picture Categorizing 
\ Test» Seguin Form Board. Dog and Bohe Test, Replacement Puzzle Test. Gumpgookies — A 

^ Test of Motivation to Achieve, and the Preschool Interpersonal Problem Solving Test, Test 

data will be supplemented by three teacher^ted behavior inventories: (t) Scale of Effec- 
tiveness Motivation, which consists ofstatementsdescribing the child's behavior in the nursery, 
including effectiveness of play, hyperactivity, and self-confidence; (2) Schaefer Classroom 
Behaviour Inventory, which measures introversion and extroversion, task orientation, and ad- 
justment; and (3) E,T,S, Behaviour Inventory, which measures aggression, verj)al and social 
participation, timidity, independence, and achievement motivation. The tester will rate sub- 
jects' social and emotional behavior during testing (Test Behaviour Inventory), 
Duration: October 1973-March 1978, 



36'DB-3 A STUDY OF EGO AND COGNmVE DEVELOPMENT llSf YOUNG CHILDREN 

[nvesttcator<s): Jack Block, Ph.D,. Professor; and Jeanne Block. Ph,D,. Research 
Psychologist, Department of Psychology. Institute of Human Development, University of 
California at Berkeley, Tolman HaB. Berkeley, California 94720, 

Purpose: To investigate, from a personality/ motivation point of view, some of the issues in- 
volved in the development and patterning of thought. 

Subjects; 160 boys and girls assessed annually at ages 3, 4, 6 (partial assessment), and 7. The 
sample is'60 percent white and includes black. Oriental, and Mexican-American subjects and 
their parents, , 
^ Metho<b^ This is a longitudinal study in which a batteryof widely ranging procedures is used to 
annually assess the children's categorization, satiation, curiosity, delay of gratification, affect 
differentiation, role taking, sharing, conservation, creativity, motor inhibition, activity level, 
and d ual focus. Assessment instruments include the Wechsler Primary and Preschool Scale of 
Intelligence, Embeddecf Figures Tests, Rod and Frame Test. Ravens Progressive Matrices, 
Pcabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and Matching Familiar Figures Test, Standardi^d 

situations were developed specifically for this project to assess the child's responses to a barrier 
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(obstacle) unpedii>g progress to a specific goal: Parents completed a childrearing practices Q 
sort, an adjective self-descriptive Q sort, and were observed teaching their child one of (Wo 
teachii>g strategy batteries. Data obtained from ex|>erimentai assessments ar% compared with 
independent observers' descriptions of children's behaviors in naturalistic settings, Parenlal 
behaviors are correlSited with child behaviors. The investigators are attempting to develop 
measures that meet criteria for both convergent and discriminant validity* Mtikivariate^ 
correlational, and other analytic atrate^es are employed, 
Ourattpn; September 1969-continuing, 

Cooperating croup(s); Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Rental Health Administration, Public 
Health Servbe. U, S. Department of Hcahh, Education, and Welfare, 
Publki(ion$; ( 1 ) Block, J*; Block, J,; and Harrington, D, Some misgivings about the Matching 
' Familiar Figures Test as a measure of reflection-impulsivity. Devetopmentat Psychology* I W4, 
10, 611-632, (2) Block, J, Conceptions of sex role: Some cross-cultural an^ longitudinal 
perspectives, American Psychotogisu 1973, 28, 512-526,- 



35'DB-4 DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL OF CONTENT COMPREHENSION 

lnvettigttor(s): Ronald Raven, Ed,D., Professor, Facuhy of Educational Studies, Sta(e 
University of New York ai Buffalo, Buffalo, New Yor^ 14214, 

Ptirpoie; To construct a cognitive-social model of content comprehension for school students. 
Subjects; Children, ages 9. 11, 13, 15, and, 17, 

Methods; A content comprehension test based on Piaget's logical operations will be 
constructed. This involves group and individual testing using a 40-^item multiple choice verbal 
test. In individual testing, the subject is asked to give a rtason for each answer, 
Ourstioa: May t975-August 1973- 



3B-DC^1 RELATION OF FORWARD AN^ BACKWARD DIGIT REPETITION TO 

NEUROLOGICAL IMPAIRMENT IN CHILDREN WtTH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

Investlfitoris): Rita G, Rudel, Ph,D„ Associate Clinical Professor; and Martha B,.Dtncklat 
M,D,. Assistant Professor. Department of Neurology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
X^olumbia University, 'New York; New York 10032, 

Purpote: To examine the digit span (an index of short-term memory) of children with learning 
disabilities^ in relation to their overall Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children sco^s and 
neurological examinations, 

Sill^ectt! 297 children: 232 boys and 65 girls, ages 5,5 to 1 8,8, who attended classes or schools 
for children with learning disabilities, ^ / 

Methodi; Subjects were administered the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WlSC) by a 
project associate or psychologist. Subjects also received a standard and an extended 
neurological examination and were classified as bilateral, right-sided, or lell*iided with respect 
to their signs marnly on the basis of limb strength* tone, reflexeit posture and coordination; 
since cranial nerve dysfunctions, if present, were almost always bilateral, and scniory 
dysfunctions were rarely found. No division was made between AarW signs (abnormalities of 
strength tone, reflex; dramatic deviation from normal posture or coordii^ation; presence of 
gross involuntary ipovemeht) and soft signs (mild abnormalities of posture and coordination; 
moderately abnormal involuntary and overflow movements), Results were analyzed by ob- 
taining a mean digit span scaled ^re (DSSS), the sum of the digits forward (DF)* and digits 
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backward scores (DB) on the WlSC, DSSS were compared to mean full scale and verba) or 
perforTnance IQs, DFand DB Scores were checked for covariance with DSSS and performaDce 
IQs (Pearson product ^moment correlation coefHcient). Other analyses include comparisons 
baween subjects with normal and large gaps between the forward and backward digft spans, 
comparisons ofsubjects with different neurological imp^^irments (dominantty left^sided^ right- 
sided, or bilateral impairment), and checks for age and IQ influences. 
Findings; On the short-term memory task, the mean digit span scaled score (DSSS) of the sub- 
jects was 7,65* considerably below the expectation for the mean full scale, verbal or 
performance IQs of the group: 94,13, 9S,06> and 93,83. respectively. In addition, 90 subjects 
(30,3 percent) had a discrepancy of three or more digits between their forward and backward 
spans, and the backward^pan was lower. The low DSSS of the group did not covary with this 
gap (f=-^,02). The discrepancy baween forward and backward scores (the digit span gap) was 
onrclated to the verbal or performance IQs of the group (r - Jo,09 and -0,10. respectively). 
Children with learning disabilities tended to have a short-tem^ memory defect* apparent in 
immediate dirca recall* and e^n more striking when the incoming information iieeded to.be 
reversed, Subjecte designated as having primarily right-sided signs (possible left speech hemis- 
phere damage) did most poorly in terms of DF compared to otlier neurological groups^ and 
were most likely to have language dist urbanises. Groups o)silbjects with no neurological im- « 
pairment and with bilateral signs showed very small and insignificant differences between ^ 
verbal and performance iQs, Groups with left-sided stgns(right hemisphere impairment) had 
. higher verbal than performance lQs(p<,002), and those with rigbt-sidcd signs (le(t hemisphere 
impairment) had lower verbal than performance ,lQs (p<.OS), Analysis of the data by age 
suggested that the large gap between forward and backward digits (characteristic of the group 
with left-sided signs)nends to increase with age, since theirability to repeat digits forward im^ 
proves without concommitant improvement in their ability to/ repeat them backward. 
Conversely* the back^rd span of the group with right-sided signs tends to catch up and even 
equal their limited forward repetition,Thedataappear to support a left-hemisphere-dependent 
auditory verbal component of the digit span task reflccted^n digiUforwardfandaright'-hemis^ 
phere-dependent. visuos|$atial component reflected in digits backward, Thej distribution of 
verbal and performance wiSC scores of these subjects, as well as their forwarp and backward 
digit spans, suggest that patterns of adult hemisphere asymmetry are similar 'in children with 
restricted early brain damage. 
Duration; 1972-compIeted, 

Coo|i<nitint group(s): Robinson Ophthalmic and Dyslexia Fund; National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service, U, S. Department of Health, Education; and Welfare, 
Publlcitions: Rudcl* R. G, and Denckla* M, B, Relation of forward and backward digit 
repetition to neurological impairment in childn;n with learning disabilities, Nmropsychotogia, 
1974, 12, 109-118, 

36-DC-2 EFFECTS OF FADING PROCEDURES ON INTRADIMENSIONAL AND 
EXTRADIMENSIONAL SHIFTS ' 

Invefltlgiitot<s): Delos D, Wickcns, Ph,D,, Professor; J, Dennis Nolan, Ph,D,, Associate 
Professor, and Sabine S, Himmclfarb, M,A,, Department of Psychology, Ohio State 
' University, 1945 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 43210, 

Puipo»e:Toevaluatcthce(fectsof using facing procedures on the occurrence of attentionalres^ 
ponding in learning discriminations and shifts. 
Subjects: 60 boys and girls in first grade, ages 6,2 to 7,2, 

Methods: A 2 (intradimcnsional versus cxtradimcnsional shift) x 2 (color versus form initially 
relevant) x 2 (trial and error versus fading procedures) design was used in which extraneous 
variables were counterbalanced. Modified Wisconsin general test apparatus was utilized, 
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FMbifi; Af expected, trialand error procedures produced ra$ter intr^dimeniionat leamtngfor 
the mo9t salitnt dimensions but not for the least salient dimensioni. Fttdingmay not beasefTec^ 
ti^ in strengthening dimensional attention responses. 
OuntJbn: January l974<ompleted. 

Coop^atlnf {roiip<t); Clinton Elementary SchoQl, Columbus, Ohio. 



36-OC^3 STIMULUS ENRICHMENT: METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 

ltivestl(ttor<a): DouglasFriedrich, Ph.D., ReseaKh Director; Mark Manning, M.A., ResetKb 
Associate; and Fred Bcno, M.A., Research Associate, Department of Psychology, Central 
Michigan University, Mdunt Pleasant, Michigan 48859. 

Piiipoie! To assess the utility of stimulus enrichment tasks with slow learnings average, and 
gifted childreft in preschool through grade 6. 

Subjects: 932 slow learning, average, and gifted boyi and girls in preschool to sixth snde, 
selected from both small and large community school aystems. 

Methods: The following variables Y^ere included in the research design: (l)cognitive level (slow 
learner, average, gifted), <2) grade, (3>sex, (4) mode of presentation (verbal, visual, concrete^ 
(5) einriched number of referents (3, 4, or 5), and(6)onler of presentation (iegular-enric|^ed or 
enriched^regular). The general task employed was the Wechsler Simitarities Subtest. In the 
regular nQnenriched procedure, two stimulus words, pictures, or objects were included; e.g., **Io 
what wayareaphjmandapeach alikeF Enriched procedtj res included three, four,ornvedenn*^ 
ingreferenu for a concept; eg.,*"!!! what way area plum^ peach, apple, pear, and'banana fUke?" 
Since earlier leseaKh confounded order of task presentation, in this study all variables were 
^ manipulated with order counterbalanced. Data analysia included numerous repeated measures 

analyses of variance* " - 

Flitdinii: Most representative of the mtiltiple analyses of variance b theModeof PreKntations 
X Cognitive Level X Order X Trial Block analysis. Significant effects were found (br^Cognitive 
Level, Order, Trial Block.and Order X Trial Block. Analyses for each age group and number of 
enriched referents resulted in similar variable effects. The signincant efTects. involving order 
lead to strong questions about p^ous research on stimulus enrich mem; particularly, research 
that indicates a facilitating effect of increased referents on verbal abstracting tasks. Item dif- 
nculty analyses indicated that the task included items that varied sigqificaritly in difficulty. 
Research b being conducted to,replicate the above study variables ttvingiask items vrith 
homogeneous item difficulty. . a 

Duration: September 1974-November 1975. / ' 

Cooperating froup(t): Gladwin, Harrison, and Saginaw School Systems, Michigan; Central 
Michigan University Research and Creative Endeavors Committee. 
1 Publteatlons^ An initial summary of the project, ^'Input deficit: Some more data," b available 
^ \ from the investigators. 



3B-OC'4 PAIRED ASSOCIATE LEARNING OF MORSE CODE AND BRAIUE , 
LETTER NAMES BY DYSLEXIC AND NORMAL CHILDREN 

Invcitigitor<t): Rita G. Rudel, Ph.D., AssociateClinical Profeuor; Martha B, Oenckia, M.O.^ 
" Assistant Professon and Elinor Spalten, M.A., Research Auistant, /Neurological Institute, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colutil^bia Univenity, New Yonc, New York 10032. 
Purpose: To test dyslexic children's acquisition of letter n^cs to ncwitimyli presented in three 
modalities: vision, touch, and audition; ahd to compare llicnpern^rmance oi dyslexic and' 
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noimtl chUdftnona visual biaOtetask^atactualbnuUetask,^ task, 
^ Older to clarify the role of intersemory processes in dyslexia. 

i: Experimental group: 18 boys and 2 girls, mean age 10. 1 1 , with learning disabiUticf 
considered dyslexic according to school criteria^These subjects had a mean reading age of 
Control gpw- ^ children matched for age, sex, and group mean 1Q> but with reading 
res at grade leVelor better. 

Subjects were tested on three tasks: tactual bfaille, visual 6iaille, and Morse Code. In 
.tactual bftille task, sulyects touched/our practice letters with their index finger. The braille 
letttn were presented separately and identified in turn by the experimenter. Next, the subject 
named the letters Upon presentation in a difTerent ordei^ and obtain^ correction when in- 
correct. The procediire was repeated sax times or until the subject identified correctly all four 
letten. Experimental List A of six leCteis was presented for three learning and three recall trials 
with expierimenter corrections using the same hand lis in the practice trials. The entire 
procedure ^Was then repeated with the same practice letters but with Experimental Lift B of tix 
letters n^r the other hand. List A was used equally frequentjy with the leA hand as with the right. 
The same methnd and order of testing was used for the visual Irnille and Morse Code tasks. In 
the visual braille task, the subject was shown in full view braille letters typed on cards while the 
experiinenter identified it In the Morse Code task, the experimenter named the letter and then 
produced the appropriate dots and dashes on a telegiaph key. /\ 
Ftndlnii: The dyslexic suligeclp learned fewer^letters in all three modalities, although, for both 
groups, the visqal-verbal method was easiest The deficits were not attributable to specific 
modality dyshinction nor to a faihire of hitersensory integiation. More general encoding and 
retrieval difficulticft appear to be implicated. \ ■ ^ 

Diirattpii: Fall 197Mpring 1974. v » 

Cooperating gmup(shNational Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U.'^. Department 
of Health, Education,^nd Welfare; Robinson Opfathabnic and pysle»ia Resotrph Fund 





DISCRIMINATION LEARNING IN YOUNG AVTISTIC AND MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 

Investigator^): Fred Frankel, Ph.Di^ Research Psychologist; and James Q. Siromc 
M.D., Psychiatrist, Department of P^<^ology, University of California at Los At 
Angeles, California 90024. 

Purpose: To explore stimulus oversele^vitV^ip terms of behavioial physiological correl^ 
Subjects: Seven autistic and four retarded chuttrai (4 girb and 7 boys), ages 3 to 7. 
Mcfliodt; Both groups of children are equated ^suhiicntal age on the MerriU-Palmer IQ Test^ \ 
Suhfccts^are trained to bar-press in the presence oT^alight-noise compound stimulus for 
preferred fond rew^. After reaching a criteripn of lespoi^ing nine times faster m S.^ than in 
S suligeGts are testing on light alone^nd noise alone. Ptiya^logical measures of GSR, 
r heartrate and vasoconstriction are taken. Responding to S^ is (l^mally^iiiforced on a V130 
schedule, and test trials are arranged so that component" stimuli.are not^ssQgiated with rein- 
forcefiAent or extinction. * . - - ^ ^ ' ^^^""^^^ ' 

F^^dhiip: Whereas retarded children resbbnd to neither component yrhtn presentra^ioii 
amtitic chtldben respond either on^ to erne stimulus (oveiselectivity)^or to both component 
stimuli when presented alone. Furtj^nnore, autistic children responding only to one stimulus 
shoY^ physiological r^ponses to the other stimulus. - . 

Duration: August 1973-November 197S. 

PuhUeatkms: Frankel, F.; Tymchuk, A. J>; and Simmons, J. Q. Operant analysis and interven- 
tion: Implications of current research. In Ritvo et Autism: Diagno^s, mamgement and 
currtnt research. HoUiswood: Spectrum Publications (m press). 
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THE EFFECT OF TEST INSTRUCTIONS.AND ATTlTUpE TOWARD^ 
SCHOOL ON INTEUIGENCE TEST SCORES 






Investiiitor(s>: David H, Bauer, Ph.p., Assoaate Professor; and Joseph R, Ballard, M*A., 
Student* Department of Psycholo^, California State University at Chico, Cfaico, Caitfotnia 
95929/ 

Purpose: To investigate the^effect of test instructions on scoresobtained by child ten expressing 
positive and negative attitudes toward school; and to test the hypothesis that scores of children 
with posHive and^ negative attitudes are affected dtfferentiaUy by routine^ achievemem, and 
intelligence test instructions, ' ' . 

Subjects: 216 fifth* and sixth-grade children (103 girls, 113 boy$)/roai eight classrooms in a 
northern California elementary school Inspection of occupations of beads of iiouseholds in- 
icated that children from a range of socioeconomic backgrouuds were represent^ in the sam- 
ple, . V 
Methods: Children were rai^omly assigned to three conditions in which they were instructed 
thatMhey ^re taking either an intelligence, achievemenC, or routine test. Prior to ad- 
ministrkiipn of the Kublmann- Anderson bttelligence^tests, a modified^urstone type of at- 
titude inveht^^y was used to assess children's attitude toward school Based on their responses 
to t\^t attitudetnv^tory, children were classi^d a^ having either a generally positive or 
negative attitude tow^rdL|chool Subsequeutlyf a 2 X 3 (attitude X instructions) unweighted 
mean analysis of variancewa^onducted on subjects' Kuh'lmann-Anderson scores. 
Flings: Analysis of variance yielded an effect attributable to instructions significant af iht ,05 
level Paired comparisons indicated that the meaus of the routine and intelligence instruction 
groups were lower than the achievement group mean. An attitude effect was significaut at the 
,01 level The mealii Kuhlmann-Anderson score for the positive attitude group was 1D4.23| and 
for the negative group, 94,02, Predicted interaction of instructions with attitudes was 
significant at the ,10 level of confidence. 
Duration: November 1974-May J975, 

Publicatiom: A paper presented at the meeting of the Western Psychological Association, 
acramcnto, California, April 1975: Bauer, D, H, and^allard, J, R, The effect of test instruc- 
tions and attitude toward school on intelligence test scores. 




ENTAL ASPECTS OF ACQUIRING GEOGRAPHIC SENSE 




I^EVELOI 

InT^^ti(ator(s):\F, William -Bla^f Ph,D,t Assistant Professor, Neurology Dcpartmeut, 
x^lx>ui5l)*na State U^niversity McdicarCentcr, New Orl^ns, Louisiana 70112. 

PufposeVTo study the nature of children's ability to estimate geo^aphic distances, do map 
localL^tion^and con^lete geographical orientation tasks in relati6il to their ages, ^ 
. Subjects: 15oS^s aniTgirls, ages 6 to 16, from a large medical center populatioti. 
Methods: A test o^eographic sense has been constructed and will Be administered to the sub- 
jects^ Wechsler Intehtgence Scale for Children aud achievement test scores, as well as other 
rclcvam psychometric dkta^ill be collected simultaneously, 
DurttloV^arch I975-Marc^4976, 

Pu|>lkatibits: Copies of the test of^gQographic sense are availableTr&nt^the investigator. 
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36^06-1 Visual mediation of interactional synchrony in the neonate 



lnvcstifator(s): J, Craig Pecry, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor^ Department of Family and Chikt 
Development, Utah State University^ Logan, Utah 84322, 

Purpose: To determine whether a neonate's movement can be synchronize^ with adult 
movement when the only perceptual. input is in the infant's eyes, \ 
Subjects: 10 boy and girl 2-day*o1d i^fa^t^who have had normal t>reDatal histories nonnal 
birth5(with minimal or no anesthetic to me mother duringbirthXand APGARscoresof9to 10, 
Methods: Videotapes are made during the second day of each infantas life in which an ex- 
perimenter faoe^ the infant (who is sitting in an infant seat) and talks, gestures, and smiles. Dur- 
ing the experimental condition no vocalization is emitted by the experimenter, but wotds are 
mouthed and gestures and smiles are maintained. All infants experience both vocalizing and 
silent (control) conditions, Tije videotapes are made into a 16mm motion picture film and 
analyzed frame byframe. Synchronization of adult and infant movementis scored using techni- 
ques similar to those developed by Condon, (Condon and Sander discovered in 1974 that 
neonates cai^ coordinate their movement with. stress points in adutt speech,) 
Findiofi: Preliminary results indicate the presence of int^ctional synchrony in all the infants. 
Most subjects are able to maintain interactional synchrony with visual input only, i,e,t without 
auditory input. The experimenter^s approach produces some withdrawal movements from all 
subjects. 

Dunitton: January 197S-June 1975. 

Cooperating groins): Agricultural Experiment Station, Utah State University; Logan Hos- 
pital, ' ' 



35-0G-2 A STRUCTURED PERCEPTUAL MOTOR PROGRAM FOR 4- AlStO 5-YEAR 
OLOS 

[nvesticiitof(s): Jimmie E, Cook, Ed.D,, Director, Reading Clinic, £dinboro State College, 
Butterfield Hall, Room 203, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 16444, 

Purpose: To determine if arigid^ controlled, structured perceptual motor piPgram will benefit 
preschoolers when they enter the normal first grade reading program. 
Subjects: 25 boys and 25 girls, ages 4 to 5, who have not had the normal unstructured nursery 
school experieifce. 

Methods: The perceptual motor program is highly structured; it doe$ not involve free play, and 
free choice is not available. Students will be compared to a randomly selected comparable 
group of children who have not received ^ similar program. 

Findings: An intermittent check by various test instruments indicates that subjects are farther 
along in perceptual motor program development than children of a, comparable age and 
background. 

Duration: September 1974nJanuary 1977. 



35-06-3 INFANrPERCEPTION OF SPEECH ANO NONSPEECH SOUNOS 

* [nvestigatOT(s): Rita B. Eisenberg, Sc.D., Director^ Bioacoustic Laboratory; Anthony 
^Marmarou, Ph.D., Director, Biomedical Engineering; af)d D. B. Cdtirsin, M.D,, Director, 
. Research Institute^ St. Joseph Hospital, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604. 
t Purpose: To det>&rmine whether the auditory evoked responses (AER) of very young infants, 
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measured at specified sites on the left and the right sides of the scaJp, vary systemattcalty ao 
cording to tb<^ presence or absence of an onset-tmnsient; and to obtain normative ddta on 
developm^tat changes in the Corm of the AER under matched noise and speech conditions, 
Sllbjects^p^e[iminary5ample: 30 to 50 control inrant$,under2weeksorage,equ^ 
sex. 

MethitMb: fitfants will be swaddled and scheduled Tor study at times conducive to natural sleep» 
although state elTects will be evatuatedrathe^tbancontrolled. Evoked potentials recordefl from 
symmetrical sides of the scalp will l>e studied with referenceVo the amplitude and latency of the 
m^r pcaksinthe auditory evoked potential (AEP), Criteria for comparing wave forms will be 
based up«n both amplitude and shape of the AER, For normative pur poses»\ this study will 
determine the ^tistical distribution of these parameters across subjects. 
FMingi: Preliminary data suggest that speedi-like signals are c)ittracterizcd by longqp- laten- 
cies than noise stimuli or clicks, 
Oarttton: N^y 19?5*April 1978, 



35-DG-4 EFFECT OF RATE OF SPEAKING AND VOCAL INTEIN^SITY UPON VERBAL 
TRANSFORMATION PHENOMENON 





lnve9tigator(4): Robert L/MeCroskey» Ph,D,, Professor^ Department of Logopedic$» Wichita 
State University, Wichita^ Kansas 67208; and John B, McCroskey^ Student, Southeast High 
School, Wichita, Kansas. 

Purpose: To replicate an experiment (Warren and Warren, 1970), in which a single word was 
repeated continuously at a rate of twc^ times per second for 3 minutes^ and the number of 
percet>tnal shifts in ^ord identification was counted; and to alter the original conditions of the 
experiment By varying both rate of speaking and vocal intensity, in order tostudy theefTectsof 
such changes upon verbal transformations, 

Siibjectsi 16 children, agesf 15 to 17, > 
Methods: Tape loops were constructed to provide 3 minutes of continuous repetition of a single 
word at three rates of speaking and at two signal intensities. The listWncc's task was write any 
word (s)he perceived during the 3-minute listening period for each ol/the conditions. 
Findings: Results indicate that both rate and intensity of a continuously repeated word in- 
fluence the number of verbal transformations perceived. 
Duration: January 197VMay 1975, 
Cooperating grouiKs): Wichita Public School?- 

Publkitkms: Warren, R, M, and Warren, FL, P, Auditory illusions and confusions. Scientific 
AmericQfi* 1970, 223(6), 30*36, The results of the study are available from the investigator. 



3S-DG-6 THE DEVELOPMENT OF DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES FOR PERCEPTUAL 
DEFICITS 

Investlgitoff^s): Robert B. LawsontPh,D,» Professor»Departnfent of Psychology, University of 
Vermont. Burlington^ Vermont 05401, 

Pufpou: To develop a series of visual and auditory tasks for diagnostic purposes that require 
information procpssing(pattemr6cog;nitton^discrimiikatton,and mem6ry)acrossdifrerent sen- 
spry channels and stimulus dimensions, 

SiibJcclK Eight bbys and two girls^ ages 6 to 12, with reading difliculties, 
Mcthodsi Visual and auditory stimulus patterns that required difTerent leveb of difficulty wejqe 
employed in ordet to process the stimulus information. Visual stimulus patterns were either 
two-dimensional or three-dimensional displays. 
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FindinSP: Subjects peiformed better on a visual-auditory pattern matchingtask wbentbeviiual 
display was three-dimensional rather than tw<Mlimensiona(L 
Dimtfanr September 1974-May 1975. 

Coopfntinf£roup(s); Communication Disorder Center* Medical Center Hospital orVennont. 



35-DG^6 EFFECT OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY DISTRACTORS ON SELECTIVE 
ATTENTION 

Invcstlf»tor(»): John W. Hagen, Ph.D., Professor, Department of P&ycbology, Univenity of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigati'48104. 

Purpoic: To explore further the efi^ectsofspecific distracting situations on the performance of 
children at two age levels in a task of selective attention. 

Subjcctf ; Two groups of 30 boys and 30 girls at two age levels; second and third graders* and six- 
th and seventhgraders. The subjects are predominantly white* from middle class bacic^founds. 
Methods; At each age level there are three groups: ( 1) a visually distmcting task is introduced 
afterstimuliorthemajortaskliave been presented but before a test for performanceis given, (2) 
an auditory distracting task is introduced at the same point in procedurb as in(lX And (3) no dis- 
traction is used (control). The major task is the central-incidental task or selective attention 
used in numerous previous studies. Analysis or variance and selected contrasts will be used in 
analyses. 

Duration; January 1975-August 1975. 



36-DH-1 PRESCHOOL READING AND THE pEVELOPMENT OF BlUNGUALISM 

1 

lnvtstlgator(s); Al Past, M.A., Program Assistant; and Kay Past, B.A.^ Teacher* Intensive 
English Program, International Orflce, University of Texas, 2711 Oeraghty Avenue, Austin* 
Texas 78757. 

Purpose; To determine if a preschool child can Icam to read two languages* English and 
Spanish; and to determine ir there is transrer Trom written to oral Spanish, the subordinate 
language. 

Subjects; One girt; studied Trom ages 2 to 5. 

Methods; Thechik) receives reading instruction based on Glenn Dowan's whole word approach 
in which the child arrives at rules and generalizations internally. The chikl*s Spanish en- 
vironment is limited to several children's television programs, visits with friends, and home 
conversation approximately 1 or 2 hours a day. 

Findhigs; The reading program has been very successful. The subject*s Englisfi'has been in- 
formally evaluated at the third grade level, and her Spanish reading ability is comparable. 
Transfer has be6n more difTicult to measure. Many lexical items and idioms have been 
observed, btit general reinforcement is thought to be at least as important^ 
Duration: September 1973^September 1976. 




36*DH*2 REALIZATION OF INFLECTIONAL MARKERS IN THE WRITING OF A 
BLACK THIRD GRADE POPULATION 



Inve$t}fAlor(ft): Henry Goehl, Ph,D,,, Professor; and AdeJe Gerber, M,A., Assistant Professor, 

Department of Speech, Temple University, Philadelphia* Pennsylvania 19122, 

Purpose: To describe the relation of inflectional marker realizations in black children's speech ^ 

and writing; and to e;^minethe effectiveness of instruction on inflection realization in writing* 

Subjects: Two groups each of 30 third grade bltfck children, ' v 

Methods: Two groups of children wrote sentetipes from dictation that contained representative 

instances of plurals* possessives, and third person singular and past tense forms. Subjects also 

imitated a standard speaker's pronunciation of the sentences, Onegroup reeved explicit train* 

ing in writing inflections throughout an apademic year. The trained group and the untrained 

group were compared. Correlations of speech and writing were maije, 

FindJniv: The realization of inflections appears different in amount and kind between speaking 

and writing. 

Duration: September 1974-June 1975, 

Cooperattit ti^oup(s): The Archdiocese of Philaddphta, 



3S*DH*3 THE ROLE OF REPETITION THROUGH SUCCESSIVE APPROXIMATIONS 
IN THE ACQUISITION OF T^E FOUR BASIC LANGUAGE SKILLS 

lnvestlgator(s): Katherine M, Littell* Ph,D.* Assistant Professor, Department of Modem 
Languages* Literatures* and Linguistics, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 17837, 
Purpose: To examFne language acquisition within the four skill areas of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing as it isaffected by both nondtstoned retardation and repetition of speech. 
Sublets: 81 high school German language students, ages 14 to 18, in Pennsylvania public 
schools, Tfie sample was cbntroUed for sex. 

Methods: Subjects wererandomly assigned to one of three groups. Group 1 heard for onetime 
only taped materials that were reduced in speed to a point where comprehension was assured. 
Group II heard material three times identical to that of Group 1, except that the speed was 
successively increased from a base level 20 percent slower than normal (first presentation), to an 
intermediate level 10 percent slower than normaKsecoad repetition), toa third repetition ofthe 
identical material at normal speed. Group III heard individual tapes presented once at a normal 
rate of speaking. All reductions in speed were accomplished by a speech compressor and were 
completely undistoned. The Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery was used to determine the 
language aptitude of all subjects. Particular concepts within skill areas were arbitrarily chosen 
for examination; e,g,, the indefinite article nominative and accusative for writing and inverted 
word order for spe^iog. At approximately 2*week intervals, identical tests, based on the 
Modem Language Association standardized tests in the four skill areas, were given to all 
groups to determine the extent of comprehension and transferability. Analysis of variance was 
performed on all data within each skill area to identify the results of the three different 
treatments and their interactions with sex and language ability, A Newman*Keuls posttest 
analysis was applied when significant means or interaction effects occtlhed to determine 
significant difTerences between appropriate pairs of group means, 

F|iiitin|<: The subjects' performance was differentially affected as a function of sex, language 
ability, and treatment, indicating a need for greater differentiation of teaching strategies within 
generally defined^ methodologies, A particular overall method, such as audiolingual presen* 
tation, grammar translation, or reading, is not so important as highly specialized strategies 
directed tO' specific groups of students and to individual skills related to the concept being 
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taught. The investigator recommended that (1) nunicourses, individualized imtmctiont and 
drills be varied by more frequent rerercncei to interest atouiing iltuationi; (2) tapei of varioui 
speeds be made available in the linguage faboiatory and t he dasiroonit n that practice may be 
individualized as much as possible; (3) the speech compxetsor to be used at all leveli orianguage 
instruction, exj>ecially jU the intermediate level and in compoiition and convenation courses, 
since diversity of ability often gives rise to Tnittration over the pacing of instruction; and (4) 
more controlled experimentation be encouraged to determine the effectiveness of other widely 
accepted strategies. 
Duration: August 1973<ompleted. 

Cooperating fnnip(i): Lewisburg High School; Line Mountain Junior High School; National 
Institute of Education, U. S. Department of Healthy Educatbn, and Welfare. 



3S-0H-4 A STRUCTURED LINGUISTIC READING PROGRAM FOR DISABLED READERS 

Invcit%ator<8): Jimmie E. Coolc^ Ed.D.t Difector> Reading Clinic, Edinboro State CoUe^e, 
Butterfield Hall Room 203^ Edinboro. Pennsylvania 16444. 

Purpose: To determine if fourth level readers of nonnalintelUgenceorabovetWhOareat least 2 
years retarded in reading abilityt benePit Trom a structured .linguistic reading program/ 
Subjects: 20 boys, age59 to 10* who are at least 2 years retarded in reading, selected at random ( 
from a previously selected group or 100* 

Methods: The reading program is strictly linguistic. Students receive f hours or training pet 
^ ^wcelc. Performance increments will be measured byStandard Readinglnventory Forms Aafld 
^ ^ 'vB, No control group is used. 

- Findinf^: Observation indifjates substantial improvement. 
Duration: January 1975*December 1975. 



36*DH-5 THE ACQUISITION OF LINGUISTIC STRUCTURES ^ 

lnvc9tlfator(s): Ruth Clarlc, B.A., Lecturer. School of Speech Therapy; Sandy Hutchesont 

Licentiateship, Lecturer, College of Speech Therapists; and Paul Van Buren, B.A.^ Lecturer* 

Department of Linguistics* University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Purpose: To elucidate the mechanisms and strategies Underlying the acc^uisition of syntax: to 

explain characteristic errors in child ren*s syntax in terms of psychological, rather than linguii- 

tic, theories; and to investigate the relationship or^'thc child's speech to previous aduh 

utterances. 

Subjects; One boy studied from ages 15 months to 4 years. 

Methods: Daily changes in the subject^s speech are recorded. Special equipment enables the 
mother to monitor the subject*$ speech Tor about 30 hours a weelcand to obtain live recordings 
of novel utteranc^ and the preceding adult utterances. Checlcs on the objectivity or selection 
are performed by periodic continuous recordingp^ some at randomly selected periods when the 
mother is unamre of the recording, and by making complete records orspecch at intc^^als over 
several hours^ 

Findings: This^tudyc^nHrnis the rmdings of an edrlieritudy with the subject^soU In 
particular, rt connhng_^the jpnportance of imitation in the development or syntax, of other 
mechanical (^rations on the input, and of simple strategies in constructing longer unerances. 
Duration: November l972*August 1977, 
Cooperating froup<s): Nuffield Foundation 
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PdbUcttioiiS: < 1) Clarkt Adult Thcoriea, child stntegjes and their relevance for the languige 

teacher. In Edinburgh Course A Applied ajnguistlcs, VoL IL Oxford: Oxford Univenity Pre», 
1973. <2)Clarkt R. Performing without c^Hiipeteiice. Journal of Child Language, 1974, 1<]X N 
10. (3) Ctarkt R.; Hutchesoo, S.; and Van Buren^ P. Comprehemion ud produaion in 
language acquistion. Journal of Linguistics, 1974^ 10/39-54. Papers on the present study are 
available from Ms. Clark. 



39-OH-6 EVERYDAY CARETAKER TALK TO TODDLERS. THREES, ANO FOURS 

liivcft(|atof<i); Frances Fuchs Schachter, Ph.D., Director, Barnard Center for Toddler 
Development, Barnard CoUe^, 606 West 120th Street, New York, New York 10027. 
Purpoie;To examine everydtQ^ caretaker speech usage addressed to2-to4-yearoldsinonlerto 
study environmental assistance and first language acquiition. 
Subjects; 12 teachers, 4 working with each age level: toddlcr> three, and four. 
Methods: Teachers were observed individual^ for 24, 3^inute intervals during free play. 
Teachers' speech to their children was dauified into 43 responsive and spontaneous functional 
categories based on the invcstigator^s previously developed clattifieation sch^e, the RS-P 
(Schachter et aL, 1974), for spontaneous child speech. 

FMingii; The results support hypotheses derived from Piagetian theor/ concerning early 
deyjelopments in ego differentiation. Speech patterns occurring in increments in speech to tod- 
dlers include explicating desires, providing substitutes for prohibitions, reporting jon the child, 
and word teaching (i.e., alter ego speech). Patterns with increments for 3- and 4^year okls in- 
clude enhancing the child's ego, assisting chiklrcn to fulfill desires themiclves,and encouraging 
persistence (i.e., ego-supportive speech). Modulations (explanationtandjustificattont) and ad- 
monitions with appeals to norms (i.e., ego-socialiring speech) are also found in patterns of 
speech of 3- to 4-year-okl children. 
- Duration: 1974-1973. 

Cooperalinf froup(s)! Columbia Greenhouse Nunery School. 

PtiMleatlons: Schachter, F. F. et ai Everyday preschool interpersonal speech usage: 
Methodological, developmental, and sociolmguistic studies. Monograpfts of the Society for 
. Research in Child Development. 1974. 39(3, Serial No. 136). 
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36-EA-1 FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF CHILDREN WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE 

RESEARCH PROJECT ON THE NORMAL SEPARATION-INDIVIDUATfON 
PROCESS AT THE MASTERS CHILDREN'S CENTER (1969-1971) 

liivcttltitoi(B): JohnB. McDevitt, M.D.. Asiociate Director ofReuareh; Margarets. Mahler. 
M.D.t Consultant; and Anni Bergman, M.A.. The Matters Childien't Center. 73 Hodtio 
Street, New York, New York 10014. 

PurpoMt To assess children's personality development and ability to cope with tbte ttietiesand 
strains of life a t ages 7 to 1 3 in relation to t heir particular development during the separatioiHn- 
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dividtiation process in the first 3yeanoflife; to explore tbefindir^ of previous studies in order 
to determine the influence of the scpaiBtion*iDdividtiation process on aspecuWcfaildien^s 
personality development in latency and early puberty; dnd to evaluate the sunilaritiei ind 
difterencea in developmental Outcomes of siblings. 

Subtledi: 17 child reiu ages 7 to 13^ froni nine f|tmitiest out of 38 children in 23 families who 
participated in a research project on the normal separation-individuation process at The 
Masters Children's Onter from 1959 through 1971. 

Mctbods: The intrapsychic separatibn-^individuation process occurs from 5 months to 3 years of ' 
age under normal drcumslances and involves chiJdren's'gradual separation from their 
symbiotic union with tfieir mothers and recognition of themselves as separate individuals^ A 
thorough study of the early data on tbe children's scparation-^individttation probeisei^was 
made, culminating in predictions regarding children's later pertonalily and behavioral 
development. This predictive method was used as a tool to]provide sharper definition of ideas, 
better capacity for observation, and necessary evaluation of the early and later findihgl and as- 
sumptions with respect to relevance. A systematic clinical follow-up study of the children's 
personality development at later ages was cond ucted. Data were collected from imerviews with 
each subject interviews with parents, home visits, school visits, all available past and present 
school records, and a brief film of each child for comparison with previous film recon^. 
Psychological tests were administered to subjects and a pcychologist compared the children's 
current tests with theireartier developmental tests, with thetrmothert' psychological tests from 
the earlier study, and with test findings on siblings. The findings of the follow-up study will be 
correlated with the findings of the earlier study. 
Duration; January 1972-continuing. 

PubUaitlons:(l)McDcvitt, J> B. and Settlage,C F-(Bds.)Separation4ndividuation: Essays in 
honor of Margaret S. Mahler, New York: International liniversities Press, 1971. (2)- Mahler, 
M. S. and Purer. On human symbiosispnd the vicissitudes of individuation, Voi /. infantile 
psychosis. New York: International Univenities Press, 1968. 



36-EA-2 MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTIONS: A COMPARISON BETWEEN NORMAL 
AND DEVELOPMENTALLY DELAYED GROUPS 



lnVesllfator<s): Ann M. Gamer, Ph.D., Professor, LeifTerdaK Ph.IXund Russell H.Jackson. 
Ph.D., Children's Development and Rehabilitation Center University of Oregon Medical 
School. Portland. Oregon 9^7201. 

Purpose: To compare dyadic interactions of normal and delayed child-mother. pairs, in both 
structured and unstructured standard situations, with special reference to three behavioral . 
dimensions: child responsiveness, maternal directiveness, and range of maternal behavior. 
Subjects: 40 noi^al children: 23 girls and 17 boys, ages 2 to 8, and their mothers; and 42 " 
developmentally delayed children: 28 boys and 14 girls, ages 2 to 15, and their mothers. The 
mean IQ scores of the three mental age groups of delayed childi]pn were 46, 63^ and 71. 
Methods: Mother-child pairs were observed in standard laboratory situations, and behavior 
w{i$ coded according to an already published response claii matrix. The metho<l utilities two 
coders: one coding the mpther^b consequetlt response to the child^s behavior; the other coding! 
the child's consequent response to .the mother's behavior. Specific response classes were com- 
bined into behavioral indices, which were used in the group comparisons. 
Ffndbiii: In free play, the delayed children were less responsive to questions and interacted less 
than the normals. In the task situation, the two groups diiTered in long^-term command ef- 
fidency. Mothers of delayed children were significantly more controlling, and their interactive 
behaviors were more diffusely spread over a range of child antecedent behaviors.than in the 
normal sample. ^ 
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Durallon: 1970-1974, 

Coopcrmint troup(s): Health Services and Mental HcaUh Administration, Public Health 
Service U. S, Depaitment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



36-EA-3 FROM PRESCHOOL TO PR^ADOLESCENCE: A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

liivestit»tor<s): Martin Kohn, Ph,D,, Research Psychologist, William Alanson White Institute 
of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis- and Psychology, 20 West 74th Street, New York, New York 
10023, \ 

Purpose; To track children's social^motional development over a 5^ycar period; (o investigate 
the relationship between chifttl^n's social-emotional development and academic functioning; 
and to determine the feasibility of detecting during preschool years children at risk of develop* 
tng personality or behavior problems, 

Su):|jcct9; 1,232 boys and giris, ages 3 to 5, followed up to age 10, predominantly from lower and 
lower ^ddle class families. The subjects were randomly chosen from all children in New York 
City public day care centers in November 1967, 

Methods; Social-emotional variables were followed by teacher rating instruments designed to 
assess threem^gorsyndromesof disturbance: (1) apathy-withdrawal (personality problcnu), (2) 
anger-defiance (conduct problems)^ and (3) low task orientation (hyperactivity), Two.global 
measures^ Global Impairment and Referral, were also used. During preschool years* children 
were assessed every 6 months. After entry intoelementaryschool, subjects were assessedionce a 
year. During 4 of the elementary school years, the children were also assessed yearly on a 
number of measures of academic attainment: (1) standard achievement tests, (2) (eachers' 
ratings of academic standing, and (3) grade leveU skipped or retained, (See also Research 
Relatinf^ to Qhiidren> Bulletin 31. September 1972-February 1973, Study 3 1-EA-1, pp, 69-70,) 
Findfii|s: Children arc stable over a 4-year period on specific syndromes of disturbance. The 
apathy-withdrawal and low task orientation syndromes'are predictive of underachievement, 
while the anger-defiance syndrome appears to have no appreciable relationship to academic 
functioning. Many high risk case^can be detected at an early age, 
Uuratlon: September 1967-Decembcr 1975, 

Cooptratlni £roup(&): National Institute of Mental Health, Alcohol, Drug^Abusc and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 

Publlcallonf; ( 1 ) Kohn, M. and Pames, B, Social interaction in the classroom: A comparison of 
apathetic-withdrawn and angry-defmiit children, Journai of Gencti<^ Psychology, 1974, 125, 
165-175. (2) Kohn, M,.and Rp^rfiant B, L, Social-emotional, cognitive and demographic 
determinants of poorschoaTuchievement^ Implications for a strategy of interventions, JoumaA 
of Educational Psy<hologyS}914. 66* 267-276. (3) Kohn, M, and Rosman, B, L, Cross- 
situational and longitudinal stabilUy of social-cmotionaUunctioning in young children. Child 
Development. 1973, 44, 721-727, (4) Kohn* M, and Rojman, B, L, Relationship of prcsehool 
social-emotional functioning to later intellectual achievement. Developmental Psychology, 
1972, 6, 445^52, 



3S-EA-4 THE DEVELOPMENT OF IMITATION IN CHILDREN 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD 

Invcftlt«(or<s>: Robert B, McCall Ph,D„ Senior Scientist; and Ross D, Parke, Ph,D,t Senior 
Scientist, Pels Research Institute* 800 Ijvermore Strcctp Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387, 
Purpose; To study the circumstances under which children will leam and titer their behavioras 
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a funcUoaof seeing other children and adults behave in specific ways, either live or as presented^ 
on television. 

Suljjects; Middle class boys and girls^ ages 1 to 3. 

Methods; The number and ay of the subjects depend on the particular set of observations 
undertaken. Depending on. their purpose, longitjidinal and cross-sectional approaches to 
observational and experimental research have been used. Major independent variables have in- 
cluded age, sex, type of behavior, method of modeling (e.g., live vs. televiced)^ instruction to the 
subject to imitate or no such instruct lon^ socioeconoftiic class, the presence of siblings, hourt of 
television watched, ratings of child temperament, etc. 

Ffndlnis: Findings are described in general terms tn the publication reference listed ,below. 
Duntiont July 1973*June 1976. 

CdoptraUnc croup<s): National Institute of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and. Welfare. 

PublicitloRs; A paper presented at the meetings of the Society for Research jn Child 
Development, Denver, Colorado, April 1975: McCail, B* Imitation in infancy. 



3S-EB-1 AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF FATHER 
LOSS ON THE ADOLESCE^fT GIRL'S SEX ROLE IbENTITY. SELF- 
ESTEEM, AND LOCUS O^ CONTROL 

Inv«stl|ator<t): Shirley Smowak, Ph.D., Director. Department of Advanced Psychiatric^ 
Nursing> Rutgers University. New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903; and June Horowitz* M,Sm 
213 Baldwin Street. New Brunswick. New Jersey 08902. 

Purpose; To investigate the effects of father loss on the adolescent girl's sex role identity, self- 
esteem, and locus of control. 

Subjects; 113 girls: 44 ^rls who have lost their fathers by death, divorce, separation, or 
prolonged absence, and 69jgirls with fathers selected from a suburban publi^high sQhoolin the 
northeastern United States. 

Methods; Three instruments and an information sheet administered in questionnaire form were 
used to collect the data. The Personal Attributes Scale was used to measure sex role identiiyithe 
Sclf'Esteem Inventory was used to measure self-esteem, and the Internal-External Locus of 
Control was used to assess personal and general locus of control. One-tailed two^sample 
binomial tests were performed to test each of the^tudy's hypotheses. Scales were also correlated 
with each other to see if there were relationships between scores on certain scales for the whole 
sample and for girls with and without fathers. 

Findlnis; Father loss showed no effect on the adolescent girl's sex role identity unless the time 
the loss occurred was considered. Girls who lost fathers before age 12 showed a less fcm^ine sex 
role identity than girls who lost their fathers later. Father loss showed no effef^t on the 
adolescent girl's self-esteem, regardless of the type of loss or ^SCat the time of loss. Father loss 
did have an effect on the adolescent girPs general locus of control; girls who lost thctrfathersr 
showed a more external locus of control. The following correlations bet ween scales werefound 
for the whole sample (girls with fathersand girls without fathers); (l)general and p«nonaI locus 
of control showed positive correlation; (2) self-esteem showed a negative correlation withi^x 
role identity; t*c.» as self-esteem went down, femininity went up and (3) self-esteem correlated 
} negatively with general locusofcontrol; ye., as self-esteem went down, external locus of control 

^ ^ went up. For the whole sample and for girls with fat hers, ^etf-esteem and personal locus of con- 

trol were tiegativcly correlated; i.t.> as self-esteem decreased> external locus of control in- 
creased. I 
Duration: September 1974-May 1975. 

Coopcrttlni froup<s): EdiFpn High School Edison, New Jersey. 
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3S-EC-1 LOS ANGELES ENERGY CRISIS STUDY 



Investicitor(s>i David O. Sears. Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90024. 
Purpose: To examine the effects of the energy crisis on LosAngrleschildrcnandadults^'andthe 
antecedents of energy conservation in both groups; in particular, to test the hypotheses that ( I) 
diffuse system support increases children's cpmpliancc to the government line on energy; and 
(2) children will react to the crisis in termsoftheirstapdtng political predispositions, as opposed 
to how they arc personally affected by the crisis; and to study the energy crisis as a socializing 
event. 

Subjects: A random sample of 195 Los Angeles children, ages 12 to 1 7, drawn from households 
in which adults were interviewed for a survey tl^t yielded a muhistage probability sample of 
1,069 Los Angeles County residents, ages 18 and over 

Methods: One adult and one child from each household were intervie^d by the University of 
California at Los Angeles Survey Research Center during February anct March, 1974, To test 
the notion that diffuse system support increases compliance to the government line on energy, 
four scales of system support or attachment based on factor analyses of relevant items were 
used: [ I ) pride in the American political system, (2) approval of institutions such as Congress 
and the Supreme Cburt. (3) trust in the government in Washington, and (4) approval of specific 
political leaders across both parties, TheSe scales include items taken from previous 
socialization, voting, and alienation studies. Four dependent variables were identified as the 
elements of support for the official government line. If attachment to the politfcal system is a 
key factor in children's sffpport for the government's lineon energy, attachment should prod uqc 
(I) more attention to the energycrisis, (2) greater belief that it wasa severe shortage, (3) support 
for energy conservation policies, and (4) placing the blame for the crisis on foreign countries, oil 
and utility corporations, or wasteful private citizens rather than upon the United States 
government. Three scales were employed to measure children's partisanship: (I) attitudes 
towards Nixon based upon evaluations of him and his role in Watergate; (2) attitudes towards 
partisan politicians; e.g.. Ford, Reagan, Kennedy, and McGovem^and(3) party identification. 
The second hypothesis (that children would respond to the crisis at the level of symbolic pohtics 
rather than at t^e level of personal seJf-interest) involves relating children's personal in- 
convenience or frustration to support for the government Energy line. Measures of personal 
frustration included two measures of inconvenience directly caused bythe crisis, four indicators 
of the impact of the crisis upon the family, a measure of the child's life satisfaction independent 
of the crisis, and' a measure of the adult family member's life satisfaction and the family's finan- 
cial trend. One question tised to exploretheenergyc^isasasocializtfig event was, "How much 
attention have you been paying to what the governm^t has t»een doing about the energy crisis?" ^ 
Much of the data wa^ analyzed with correlational techniques. 

Findings: Diffuse system support did not contribute to childrcns' and adolescents' support for 
the official government energy line. Partisanship, however, did contribute to support for the 
government energy line. Republicansand Nixon supporters were the keenest enthusiasts for the 
official energy policy, and Democrats and Nixcii opponents were the least enthusiastic. There 
are considerable doubts that diffuse system support ts based on idealization of the President, 
that it is independent of partisan attitudes toward incumbent authorities, and that it promotes 
compliant^ prosocial responses to national crises. The hypothesis that people respond . 
politically more on the basis of the residues of their earlier political socialization than on the 
basis of aaual impaa on their own liveswas^enerally supported. The m^or exception wasjhat 
personal frustration over the ener^ crisis was converted into anti-Nixon hostility, and to^ 
lesser degree hostility against other targets. Thejiprsonal impact of the crisis on children seeifis 
to have converted it into an occasion for their political socialization, both at the hands of their 
parents and peers. 
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DuntiiMi: January 1974-contiiiuing. ' 

Coopcnittii{ f|oup<i): Institute of Government and Public Affiars, University oiCwMoms^x ^ 
Los Angeles; National Science Foundation, 

Publkflioitt; (J) Sears, D. O. Pblitical sopalizalion. In R I. Grcenstein and N- 1V- Polsby 
(EdsJ, Handbook on political science. New York: Addison-Wesley (in press), (2) A paper 
presented at the TOlh Annual Meeting o( the American Political Science AssociaUoti> August, 
1974, Chicago, Illinois: Scars, D. O.; Kinder, D. R.; Tyler, T. R.; and Rook> K. S. SymboUc ^ 
betoes and villains in children's views of oil and tht Mideast, 



3S-EC-2 Externality and children's problem solving strategies 

Inveill(»tor<i): MaryBudd Rowe, Ph.D., Professor; and Ruthelle;fiCreWs,Ed,D,,Intlituteror 
Human Development Resources, College of Education, Univenity of Florida, 513 Weil HaU, 
GainctviUe, Florida 32611- / 

Piirpow: To extend the tbeorelical and empirical differenuaiion orth^conceptoriocusorcoti'* , 
trol, especially its application to the inquiry behaviorspfelementarylchooIstudenUclasstTH^ 
as exteimla; specificaUy, to compare and describe^)«^ in which child^ 
or internals conduct two simple sdence invesjiig^ons which differ in the level of jtnictuie but 
not in conceptual complexity; to companTthe predictive validity of three locus of control 
measures; and to obtain the comroak^ctor structure Tor thre^ locus of control measures and 
determine by multiple re^^eslion techniques the efficacy 6f the facton at predicton of 
performance, 

Subjects; Phase 1: 5,000 sixth grade boys and girU. Phase II: 240 pairs ofsamc-sex sixth grade 
students with different locus of control scores. 

Methods: Phase I: Tlie subjects were administered two locus of control measures; the Intellect 
tual Achievement/Responsibility Questionnaire (lAR) and the Nowickl-Strickland Test. A 
smaller sampleVas administered Soar's adaptation of the Rotter I*E Scale. Phase It'Theiub^ 
jcctsarepre^ted with twoscienccproblemstbat vary in theirdegree of structure (high or low) 
but n^tiduieir cognitive complexity. Subjects receive a set ofmaterials to conduct the science 
^.iflv^tigation. Cue selection and use are" potentially under the subject's control. To obtain 
diagnostically useful information on children classified as externals* the data wiU be examined 
' 0) to determine whether there is an interaction between level of task structure and locus of con- 

trol in predicting performance* and (2) to determine whether the verbal language employed by 
externals to discuss their procedures and findings differ in any significant way from that em^ 
ployed by internals. Externals and internals will also be compared on certain task'^related out^ 
come variables; e.g., acquisition and retention of information* task persistence* type and 
number of questions aiked, quantity and quality of explanations offered* and occurrence and 
quality of statements that tic inference to evidence, 

FItidlnts: The correlation between the lAR and the Nowiclci-Strickland Test is low {r = ,33), 
Duration: March 1974-June 1976. 

Cooperating group<s): Twelve counties in Florida; Alcohol, Drug ^luise, and Menul Uc^ltb 
Administration* Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



3S-EC'3 YOUTH AND MORAL DILEMMAS 

Investigator(^): Norma Haan* Ph,D,. Research Psychologist, Institute of Human 
Development, University of California at Berkeley, Berkeley, California 94720, 
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Purpoie: To study changes in adolescents' moral development related to the impact of ex* 
perienceithe relationship between socialftnictures and initial moralstagc> and ego functioning. 
Subjects: Experimental group: 72 adolescents^ divided at early and late i^loletcencc and ac- 
cording to social class and race. Control group: a comparable group of 24 adotescenti. 
Methods: All subjects were pretested and will receWpa^^o posttests, Asseasment measures con- 
sist of moral d tlemma stories, an ego process Q fmrWd social stnictifre and proceu Q lorti. 
The intervening experiences involve simulated and gaming moral conflicts. 
Duration: June 197j-June 1976. C 
Cooperating group(i): Hazen Foundation, New Haven, Connecticut. 



, 36-ED-1 0EVELOPMENT OF INHIBITORY CONinOLS IN THE.CHILD 

Invcfltlgitoiti): John A. Stern, Ph.D., Professor, Behavior Research Laboratory, Washington 
University, 1420 Grtftun Street, St. Louts, Missouri 63104. ' ^ 
Purpose: Todevetoptasksthat can be utilized toevaluate the development of Inhibitory control 
as a function of age and pathology in children with learning disabilities, hyperactivity, and soft 
t neurological signs. ^ 

Subjects: Boysand girls,ages8, 10,and IZ^includingsomechtldrenfromfamilieswithihistory 
of adUicttons, 

Methods: Inhibitory control is measured in three*situationfl; (1) hand dynamometer (motor 
overflow)^ (2) reaction time (errors of commission), and (3) reading behavior (bead and eye 
movements)> Data are collected onanalogue tape knd procedures ar^ being developedtorcduce 
data'on a computer 

Findings: Based on preliminary analysis, age related changes are apparent' tn children's 
development of inhibitory control Findings indicate'the need to carefully control for instnic* 
tions even for simple tasks. Latencie^or reaction times are very sehsitive to task demands. This 
is true for response to stimulus onset and for response termination. 
Duration: January 1972'continuing. ^ ' ' 

Publications; ( 1) A serial monograph presented at the Conference on Psychiatric Problems in 
Childhoods New York, February 1974: Studies on childhood: Psychiatry and psychologicat 
problems. Available from: PJD Publications Ltd,, 10 Oakdale Chive, Westbury, New York 
1 1590.(2) Stem, J> A.; Gold,S.; Hoine, H.; and Barocast V. S. Toward a more refinedanalysis 
of the ''overflow" or "associated movement** phenomenon. In D. V. ^va Sankar{EdO, A/en/o/ 
h^glih in children. Vol. 11, PJD Publications Ltd..(in press). 
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3S-FA-1 IDENTIFYING CHILDREN WHO EXHIBIT LEADERSHtP BEHAVIORS IN 
FIRST GRADE ' ' , 

Investlgatoits): Nancy L. Quisenberry, Ed,D., Aisblant Professsor, Department of Elemen- 
tary Education, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 62901; Joan^Harri^ M.S., 
First Grade Teacher; and Ralph Litterland, M.S., Director, Multi-Talent Program, Carbon- 
dale Elementary School District #35, Carbondale, Illinois 6290L 
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Purpose; To determine the reliability of TUe Primary Leadership IdcntiTicauon Instrument 
(PLII) in identifying leadership potential in^m grade subje^. 

Sabj^^ 8S boys and girls representing a wide range of socioeconomic levels and from five 
integrated, heterogeiAtously grouped first grade classrooms in a southern Illinois public school 
system. V—. ^ * ^ 

Methods; The PLII dictates thm separate observation periods: (I) an activity that calls for do- 
ing things with one's hands. (2) an intellectual activity, and (3) a physical activity. Six specific 
leadership behaviors were identified and observed. C^lKServation periods'were limited to 20 j 
minutes with six children participating in any one observation period. Two classroom tcachen 
and an impartial scorer were used as raters. Peer ratings of leadership abilities were a|so ob-^ 
tained. Data were correlated using the Spearman Rank Difference Method. 
Findfaif^; Tikc PLII identincd 11 of the 88 subjects as having strong leadership potential. Only 
five identified subjects were leaders in all three activities. Correlations made between peer iden- 
tification of classrobm leaders and identification ofleaders u^g the PLII were insignificant for 
four of the fiveclasses. Correlations of thethreepair^raiUungs of observed behaviors made by . ^ 
three scorers using the sma^l grq^p profile of the PLII werejugnific^nt for the intellectual acf 
; tivit^. Correlation of one paired ranking of observed behavicl^ made by two scorers using the 
small group profile of the PLII was significant for the physicalfi^tlVityy^nd was significant for 
the activity that calls for doing things with one^s hands. \ ) 
Duration; September 1973-completed. / 
Coojwratinc ^oypiiit Carbondale Elementary School I>i&trict-#55, Carbondale, Illinois, 




'36-FA-2 YOUl^G CHILDREN'S PLAY: A COMPARISON OF FEEPAYII^ ANON 
NONFEEPAYING ENROLLEES IN A DAY CARE CENTER V 

N 

InvestigatoT^s): Kathleen Hoover Dunlop, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Ear 
Childhood Education, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. \ 
Purpose: To determine if children /rom different socioeconomic circumstances exhibit 
differences, consistent with their socioeconomic circumstances, in their play with eAr 
vironmental objects. \ 
Subjects; 29 boys and girls, ages 2 to 5, who attended . a socioeconomically and racially \ 
heterogeneous day care center 13 children were from income earning homes (feepaying), and 
16 were from welfare supported homes (nonfecpayjng). 

MethPds; Each child's spontaneous play with objects was examined through time sampling, \ 
Narrative descriptions of each child's activities during 5-minute time samples were recorded. 
Each child was observed for a total of 45 minutes. Play data were analyzed by t^tests with 
respect to five factor$v( 1) number of objects selected and played with, (2) type of objects selected 
and played with, (3) problem solving undertaken, (4) number of interactions with others 
undertaken, ^d,(5) specific components of interactions with others. 
VindinessNosi^ificantdifTerences on^ny ofthe Ave factors were found between the feepaying 
and nonfeepayin^sgroups of children. 
Duration; FebruaryM973-completed. 

[^oopefating group(s)rChitdren's Center, Nashville, Tennessee, 
tiblications: Informatioh^is available from the investigator. 
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36*PA*3 RELATIONS OF PRESCHOOL BEHAVIOR TO PRESENT AND EARLIER 
PARENT A1SIDC{IILDGHARACT£RISTICS / 

t Invcstie»tor(^Ctmr1e$ P. Halverson, Jr, Ph^D*, Chie^ and Mary F* Waldrop, ^*A*, Project 

Director, Se<^OQ on Child Behavior, ChiJd Research Branch, National institute of Mental 
Health,sBtiildin{; 15K, 9000 Rox^kvtlle Pike, Bethesdar, Maryland 20014* 
PorpaserT!^o organize and describe patterns of behavior in young children through experimen- 
tal and naturalistic studjes; and to determine how these characteristics are related to parental 
beha^or,* artier infant bi^i^or, and earlier family data, , ' 

Subjects: 65 bbysand 67 gfn^ges 2,4 to 3,6; mean age, 2*1 L All children are whiteand from 
middle to upper class families, 

Mtlhods: This project is the preschot^ phase of a longitudinal study of.faniil^ development 
which follows couplesfrom marriage th^<>ughthe birth of their first childand culminates in the 
preschool studies. The principal method beyig used is observation of children's activities d uring 
attendance at the research nursery school Tt^childrcni attend the nursery school in groups of 
five each for 20 days. Prior to attending the school^ ea* h child comes to the school 1 day alone, 
and 1 day with his. mother. The school's atmosphere is similar to other^aberatory nursery 
schools at universities, except, in this study (1) children are picked up at theirhomes by the 
teachers to ease the transition from home to school; (2) all experimental procedures are con^ 
ducted as w integral part of the nursery school routine; and (3) tests and experiments are 
caniedouuKateacherJnordertoprovide familiarity^ 

The child ^exploratory actiiti^y and play in the novej environment, in the absence of peers, and 
their [tactfions tothe two teaihers (male and female) are assessed* Observatidns of children's ac- 
tivities involve continuous /ocordin^ and coding of child behavior in several settings from 
whichvdata are transformed iV»o a taxonomy of chl||^dren's activiti^. Group experimental 
procedures and individual psychological tests are also administered* In general/ four 
interrelated domains are studied: (i) interpersonal-social (prosocial peer behavior, peer con- 
flicts, teacher interactions, and dependency behaviors); (2) cognitive-intellectual (intelligence, 
original play, verbal originality, speech development, apd imaginative play); (3) emotional (ex* 
citabilHy, fearfulness, expressiveness, and lability of affect); and (4) paCe-tempo (physical 
^ ^ movement in play measured by mechanical activity recorders, vigor in play, impulse control, 
and attention span). 
Duration; 1968-1976* 

Cooperating group(s): National Institutes of HeaUh, Public HeaUh Service, U* S* I>epartment 
\^ of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

xPubticatkuis? A list of publications, "Abstracts of Scientific Publications," is available from the 
Investigators, 

\ 

3e-FA-4 STUDIES OF CROSS-AGE VERSUS SAME*AGE PBER INTERACTION 

lnv«stigator(s); Willard W, Hartup, Ed*D*, Professor, Institute of Child Develppment, 
University of Minnesota^ Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455, 

Purpose: To examine the qualitative differences between the social interaction of children with 
age mates and nonage mates* 

Subjects: Study t: 48 predominantly middle class Caucasian boys and girls, ages 3,5 to 5*3, 
divided into three groups of same sex dyads: (Oyounger, mean age 3,7; (2) older, mean age 4,8; 
and (3) cross-age* mean ages 3,8 to 5,0, Study il: 20 boys and girls, ages 3,2 to 4,7,'primarily 
Caucasian middle class children* but including a small number of ;^cially mixed Head Start 
\^ children; and '44 boys and girls, ages 2*5 to 5*0, racially mixed, predominantly children of 

university students and staff, 

f * H 
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Methodi: Study I: Pairs of children from different preschool classes played alone for two 10- 
jninute sessions mth either ^sandbox or a table game* The children were brought to the room 
separmte[^» introduced to each otber» and told they were to stay there while the experimenter 
went to do some work. Thexhiklren's behaviors were recorded by a huMen videotape camera. 
Videotapes were 'analyzed for positive and negative reuiforcen; rate» complexity> sequenpet &nd 
social function of language; visual regard; and play behaviors. Study II: Observatloiis were coi|- 
ducted hi two preschool classrooms. The children wereobserved one a time in predetermined 
random iOrder for 1 hour a day during free ptay time. The observer looked at a child and 
r!cCorded hts or her behavior at that moment^ then looked at the next child, and continued in 
this manner until all children were observed. Obscrven completed as many complete 
observation cycles as time allowed. Behaviors were rated according to social level (inter^ 
active, parallel, and soUtary play) and classified as,|ioniuUive, onlooker, or teacher directed 
behavior. Children's partners were noted when appropriate. 
Durathm: October t973-Junc 1975. 

Cooperating croup(s]^ National Institutes of Health, Pulihc Health Service, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



36-FA-B CROSS-AGE VERSUS SAME-AGE PEER INTERACTION: COMPETITION 
AND COOPERATION 

InvestitatiHr<e); Willard W. Hartup, Ed.D,, Professor> Institute of Child Development, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. . 

Purpoae: To examine the quaUtative differences between the social interaction of children and 
age mates and children and nonage mates, ^ 
Sab|ects; Study 1: 144 first and third grade middle dassCaucasian boys and girls divided into 12 
triads of first grade boys, of first grade girts, of third grade boys, and of third grade girls. Study 
II; I44middkclas9Caucasianftrstand third grade boysand girls divided inlo 12 triads of same- 
age fust^graders, of same-age thirdgraden, of one third grader and two first graders, and of two 
third graders and oiie first grader. 

Methods: Study 1: Triads of children of the same scX and age, but from difTerent classrooms, 
were distributed across four experimentalcondtttons;(l)inild competition^ 
strong competition followed by cooperation, and (4) strong competition followed by mild 
competition, Thcexperimental task was to build one tower uqang one setof blocksdurtnga 15- 
second time period. Cooperation and competition were manipulated by varying reward con- 
tingencies. Cooperative groups were rewarded with equal amounts of play money, while 
competitive groups were rewarded differentially. Cooperation and competition were assessed 
by counting the number of blocks contributed by each child to the group tower. Study It: The 
same methodology as Study I was used, except cross*age groups were included in the sample. 
DwilM: October I973-J^ 1975. 
nc^^dhting group(s): National Institutes of Health, PubUc Health Service, U. S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



TH^ SOCIAUZATION PROCESS IN PRESCHOOL 



Iiivfrtttator(s)£ Gunni Orrby, Assistant Professor, Department of Educational Research, 
Gothenburg School of Education, Goteborg, Sweden. Address correspondemfe to; 
Lararholgskolan t Molndal, Pack S-431 20 M&lndal, Swedien, 
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Purpose; To study the role apprehension and attitude structure of preschool teachers; to in- 
crease teachers* awareness con^^emtng fat^tors governing the child's capacity for tolerance and 
democratic partnership; and to provide teachers with practical experience toconcretize the fac- 
tors by developing methods ( 1) to increase the preschool child's self-knowledge (awareness of 
ownfee]ings,«iodesof reaction, motives, and abilities);'(2)toincreasetbechild's understanding 
of othc^' feeungs, reactions, and characteristics; and (3) to teach the child to cooperate. 
Subjects: 12 preschool groups in Sweden^ includihgsix groups of ]8to20chi]drenTag^6» who 
participated in the insight and partnership programs. 

Methods: Three types of programs were developed and te$ted in preschools. The insight 
program was designed to give children greater insight into their own feelings and motives and 
greater knowledge of others^ their social situation, and different attitudes. The insight program 
consisted of suggestions and instructions on gameSf activities^ reading^ and conversation related 
to(l) knowledge ofself;( 2) knowledge ofothers; and (3) the family^ including relationships, sex 
roles^ birth, old age» and death. The, partnership program was comprised of partnership ex^ 
ercises^ determination of mutual goals by discussbi^'and the distribution of tasks and roles in 
working towards a common end, Exercises*were conducted in randomly composed groups of 
three or four children and began with a puppet drama on partnership. Small ffou^ were 
systematically observed before and after the partnership exercises^ taking special ncite of 
solitary activity and partnership behavior. Three test situations were offered: constructive play» 
role playing, and free creation. The conflict resolution was also based on puppet diamas which 
provided a source of discussion on motives^ feelings, and proposed solutions. Nine conflict 
situation dramas were devised and included events many preschool children had probably ex- 
perienced: irritability^ ostracism, aggressiveness toward teachers and other children, conflict on 
the rules of behavior, and conflicts with siblings. After the experiment, teachers responded toft 
questionnaire on the programs. To study teachers' role appreliension and attitude structures, 
each project team member established contact Mth a consenting day care center. Four areas of 
/study were identified: (1) teachers' views of their roles, awareness oftheirwork goals, problems 
they experienoe^^heir methods of solution, and their responsibility and liberty in relation to 
\ children, parents, and other staff; (2) preschool activities from the children's point of view, the 
explicit and implicit rules governing activities^ the relation of rules to the needs of individual 
children, relationships between teachers and^children^and theeffect of the organizational stru<^ 
ture on relationships; (3) how teachers influenoechiktren^s social concept formation by their ac- 
tion in conflict situations and communication oftheir attitudes and values; and (4) how parents 
feel about the time their children spend in day care centers and their attitudes toward 
collaboration with personnel. Various research methods were used by team members, but all 
members were observers in a day care center. During the school year» project teachers attended 
monthly Conferences, which yielded information on teachers' attitudes and modes of behavior 
in their work, Substudies are being conducted on theex isting structure of activities, the interac- 
tion between teachers and children^ the child's general experience of his time at the daycare 
center, creative drama, preschool children's mothers, and siblings. 

Fhidhifs:The children's knowledge increased in allaspectscovered in the programs. They gave 
more answers suggestive of greater insight into motives^ feelings* the cause of handicaps, etc. 
The most stimulating elements combined symbolic information with experience. For instance* 
a partially sighted person visited the preschool and joined the activities* which prompted many 
conversations and discussionsi No major alteration of atttiude, measured in terms of friendship 
preference^ was observed. Some chang^ was discerned ^^9^ to sex rote attitudes. Of the 18 
small groups observed in the partnership test situations* lorexhibited a ] 0 16 50 percent rise in 
partnership behavior. The greatest increase was observed in activities in which the children had 
the best previous knowledge. No systematic evaluation was undertaken of the puppet drama 
conflicts, but it was noted that thechiUren's capacity for processing the material varied a great 
deal. The teacher often adopted a moralizingattitude;Le., suggested solutionsinstead of letting 
the children arrive at their own solutions. All the teachers found the programs a stimulus in 
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their work. The discussions with the teachers revealed that their ways or implementing the ^ 
programs varied a great deal In addition, to some teachers the programs were merefy one or 
many ingredients of collective work, while othen derived Trom them impulses concembig a 
more general way of working and utilizinfi the spontaneous situations that arose in preschool 
activities. The discussions of the programSiklso made the teachers more conscious of their role 
as conditioner of attitudes and values, 
Dumtion: 1972-continuing. 



36«FA-7 SOCIAL INITIATIVE OF TODDLENS 

Inv«tiptor<s):^Charles Wenan Ph,D,, Professor, Department of Psychology^ Ohio State 
University, Columbu^,-Ghio-432iO: , 

Purpou; To define the behaviors comprising social initiative and chart their development in 2- 
ycar olds; and to determine the inflnencc of various maternal behaviors on the development of 
social initiative, ' ^ 

Subjecti: 25 toddlers, studied from ag^s 12 to 20moilths, 14 boys and 11 girls, who are within 
the normal range of development^ 

Mctbodsr Observational data were collected monthly in the home. Descriptive daxa were used 
to derive categories of maternal and child behavior. Mothers were s<;]ected to represent 
differetit childrearing philosophies and different emotional attitudes. Toddlers were 
categorized as high or low on executive competence. Repeated measures analysis of variance 
w»s used to analyze the data, 

Finding$: Social initiative becomes more frequent and more complex during the child'-s second 
year. While mothers become more responsive to toddlers' social overtures, there Uno,evidence 
that specific Idnds of responses affected the developmental course of specific social overtures. 
Duration: September 1973- June 1975, 

Coopenitiii(^|roiip(s): Alcohol, Drug Abuse» and Mental Health Administration, Public 
HeahtrService, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



35-FA'8 THE ACQUISITION OF COMPETENCE IN KINSHIP SEMANTICS 

Investifator<s>; Anthony T, Carter, Ph,D,, Associate Professor, Department of Anthropology* 
University of Rochester* Rochester* New York 14627, 

Purpose: To describe the processes and stages by which child ren acquire competence in kinship 
Vmantics; and to determine the extent and manner in which the properties posited in formal 
models of adult kinship semantics are manifested in the course of acquisition. 
Subjects: Approximately SO children^ ages 3 to 13, from each of four communities; (1) a small 
town in upstate New York;(2)an urban Puerto Rican community;(3)Hunza* Pakistan; and (4) 
a village m Maharashtra. India, 

Methods; The investigation will contribute to an undentanding of lexical acquisition and to a 
structural interpretation of socialization. Data will be obtained by participant observation 
(especially of children's play) and by interviews in which chiklren will be asked to describetheir 
relation to named persons. Interpretations of the data will be checked by controlled com- 
parison. 

Duration; September 1974-December 1976, 
Cooperating croup(s): National Science Foundation, 
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3e-FB-1 



THE INFLUENCE OF TELEVISION CONTENT ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
Of CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES ABOUT WOMEN'S ROLES 

i 



lnvcstiefttor<a): ChaHes R. hoXz, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Educational 

PsychoJogy. University of Texas, Sutton Hall 304, Austin, Texas 787J2. 

Purpose; To evaluate the nature of the influence of television content on the development of 

children's attitudes toward women's roles and toward the attributes women may legitimately 

possess, with spectfjc focus on the stereotypic and diverse nature of the rotes. 

Subjects; Approximately 2,000 white, black.andChicanochtldren,ages4to7and 10 to 14, and 

their parents; 

Methods; Subjects witJ be studied over a 3-year period. The first phase of the project i$ to collect 
baseline survey data x>n attitudes and television viewing behavior of children and their parents. 
Later phases of the study v^ill involve showing children different kinds of commercials and 
programs to evaluate their effects.. 
Duration; September 1974-August 1977. 

Cooperating {roup(s); Office of Child Development* Oflice of Human Development, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. J 



3e-FB-2 A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATORS AND MEDICAL 
STUDENTS ON SEX KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDES 

lnvestieiitor(s): Judith Janaro Fabian, Ph.D., Consulting Clinical Psychologists Tamalpaifr 
High School, Camino Alto and Miller Avenue, MUl Valley, California 9494L 
Purpose: To determine sexual ktiowledge and attitudes of professional groups which have a 
significant inipact on the community either through a student body or patient population* 
Subjects: IS male and 1 1 female high school educators^ ages 27 to SO (teachers, coutiselors^ ad- 
ministrators, nurses, and consultants). 

Methods: Current levels of knowledge and sexual attitudes held by secondary level educators 
were ascertained prior to participation in a sex education workshop. Comparison will be made 
with data obtained from norms based on a medical student population identified by the 
Division of Family Study, Department of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania. The instrument used for assessment was the Sex Knowledge and Attitude Test 
designed by Harold L Lief, M.D. and Daniel M. Reed, Ph.D., 1970. 
Findings; Cbmparison of knowledge SCO res did not demonstrate significant differences between 
high school educators and medical students. Further comparisons are planned on attitudinal 
measures of heterose^f ual relations, sexual myths, auto eroticism, and abortion. 
Durition: Summer 1973-fall 197S. 



3e-FG-1 EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER CORRELATES OF CHILDREN'S DRUG USE 

Invcstie«tor<s); Richard H. Blum, Ph.D., Director, Joint Program in Drug. Crime, and Com- 
munity Studies, Center for Interdisciplinary Research, Stanford University, 197 Polya Hall, 
Stanford, California 9430S. 

Purpose: To identify patterns in children's development of drug use over a 2-year period; to 
identify correlates of these patterns; and to test whether or not educational intervention alters 
' expected developmental drug use. ' 

Subjects: 3,300 students in grades 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 in four California towni. 




Mettiodt: Children in each grade ^hort were randomly assigned to didactic^ process and con* 
trol ofdnigeducation. Before recetvingdrugeducation, children described their own drug use 
on a self-report that was examined for reliability and validity. Subjects were followed for 2 
years; during; this period, they received one or another mode of drug education. 
Flndlnis: Preliminary findings indicate that each mode of drug education has a different im- 
pact, and that intervention can decrease the stability and spread of drug use with ouiximal 
effects in elementary grades. , 
Duration: September t97l-August 1975, 

Coopcimtinc pouiKi): Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, Public 
Health Service* U, S. Depart^nt of Health, Education, and Welfare; San Carlos, Brisbane^ 
and Sequoia School Districts! Catifomia; Drug Abuse Council, California. 



3B-FC-2 IDENTITY CHANGE IN A THERAPEllTtC COMMUNITY 

Iiiveftlcatoi<i): Barbara M, Arti\uan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, School of Nursing, Center 
forthe Health Sciences. UnivcrsityofCalifoiniaat Los Angeles, losAiigeles, California 90024, 
Purpote: To study the process whereby a drug addict changes her identity to that of an ex-ad- 
dict and finally to that of a nomto/ person; and tostudy factors thatserve to maintain or negate 
change when the girt rc*enters society. 

Subjects: 118 girls^ ages 14 to.32> drug users, who were admitted to a religious drug 
rehabilitation program over a 3-year period, and remained longer than 16 days. 
Metbods; Participant observation and unstructured interviews were used initially to 
understand the setting, A follow-up study was done for all girls admitted to the program using 
interviews; inailed questionnaires; reports from family, friends, and staff; and organizational 
records. Data were analyzed by content analysis for the qualitative material and by frequency 
^ counts and cross-tabulations for the quantitative materia]. 

Flndlnis: Three patterns of response to the program were found; (t) rebellion and flight, (2) 
unstable conversions, and (3) successful identity change. The organization denned success as 
abstaining from unprescribed dni^ and actively living forChrist, However, for evaluation of 
the graduates of the program, success was denned only as abstaining from unprescribed drugs. 
It was found that 66.7 percent of the graduates were drug frjee at thctimc the data were collected^ 
Although the group of girls judged to be cooperative in the program was more successful than 
the group judged to be not committed or rebellious, the difference was not statistically 
significant. Factors correlated with success in the transition period were (0 voluntary ad- 
mission to the program; (2) residence in the program during the first period when the 
organization was relatj«/ely informal and ex-addicts served as counselors; (3) discharge to a 
Christian institution or^nondrug using home; (4) maintaining contact with a Christian 
organization or friend, ages 16 to 21, at the time of admission; and (5) use of drugs other than 
heroin. ^ 
Duration: September 1972-continuing. 

Cooperating |roup(s)s Division of Nursings Bureau of Health Resources Development, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



3B-FC-3 TEEN-AGE ALCOHOL ABUSE PREVENTION PROJECT 

]nvestl|ator(9): Robert North* D.D.S., Project Director; Raymond Horton, Ph.D., Research 
Director; and Richard Orange, B.A., Training Director^ BoysHarbor, Inc., 19 East 94th Street, 
New York, New York 10028. 
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Purpose: To use effective education and peer group process techniques topncvcnt alcohol abuse 
by adolescents. \ 
Subjects: 2>000 junior and senio^ high school boys and girls, ages 14 to 18, The sample incnides 
youth gangs and groups of dropouts, and the population is primarily black and Puerto Rican, 
Methods: Studcnts^^re selected to be peer group leaders by consensus of their group/Peer 
leaders arc trained, oVicr a period of 2 to 3 hours a week for 3 to 4 months, by BoysHarbor^faff 
in group process, techniques, affective educational methods and information about alcohoL 
Once trained, thc^xer leaders conduct affective alcohol education sessions with their peers. 
Duration; October J974-Scptembcr 1976. 
Pubttcations: In^Trmation is available from the investigators. 

^ ^ * 



35-FE-1 THE EFFECT OF CHILDREN'S TELEVISION PROGRAMMING AND 
SENSORY OVERLOAD IN THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 

lnvestlc«tor(s>: Thomas W. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Rosary Hill College, 4380 Main Street,^un'alo, New York 14226. 

Purpose; To study visual sensory stimulation, auditory sensory stimulation, and verbal and 
nonverbal response patterns used in 45 detected television programs geared primarily for 
children. 

Methods: The television response inventory (TVE^^I) was used to assess 45 separate television 
programs geared primarily for children over a 3-month period, Trainedg^ters judged the 
television programs on four variables: visual stimulation, auditory St in:mlation, verbal response 
patterns, and nonverbal response patterns. Mean standard deviations antK^tests for differences 
were computed between television categories, including cartoons, Uve action^ and educational 
programs. 

Findings: Preliminary results indicate t^at educational programs use a lower level of auditory 
and visual stimuli and nonverbal response pattcmsthan do animated cartoon features. The im- 
plications of sensory overload for the preschool child are related to Piagctian theory related to 
equilibration. 
' Duration: June 1974-May 1976, 

Cooperating group^s); Child Development Center, Rosary Hill College. 



36 FE-2 PRODUCT PACKAGING FOR CHILDREN: A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

1nvcstigator<s): James U, McNcal, Ph,D,, Piofcssor, Department of Marketing, College of 
Business Administration, Texas A and M University. College Station* Tcxai 77843. 
Purpose: To describe children's perceptions and problems experienced during interaction with 
packages associated with products for children. 
Subjects: Two 4-year olds* one 9-ycar old. and two 10-year olds, 
, Methods: Children were observed interacting with packages containing and describing 

products used frc<)ucntly by children; c,g,. foods* toys* toiletries. Children's behavior and 
comments were recorded in a diary by the investigati^r over a 9S-day period. Problems, case of 
use, and perception of package graphics were noted, . 
Findiniss: By April 197S. 125 meaningful observations had been recorded. Tentative con- 
clusions showed some classification of troublesome packages, misperccption of package 
graphics, and special problems (e,g,, openings closure, spillage, spoilage, and potential harm). 
Duration: December 1974-April 1975. 
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36-FE-3 DETERMINANTS OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN'S ATTENTION TO TELEVISION 

Invcstif«tor<t); Daniel R, Anderson* Ph.D.* Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002, 

Purpote: To examine the development of children's attention to television; £uid td ascertain, 
what aspects of television programs attract and maintain children's attention, 
Sublccis: 3S boys and 3S girls* ages 1 to 4, from predominantly white middle and upper jniddle 
n class homes with an average of I A television scfs, ^ . 

Mdhodt; Subjects were videotaped while viewing a 57-minute Sesame Street prograrif con^ 
sisttng of 4 1 segments, 10 to 4S3 seconds long. Subjects' attention and attributes of the television 
program were rated and stored in a computer, so that continuous information about the 
program could be related tocontmuoustnfofmation about attention. Program attributes rat^ 
V included adult male, adult female, and child characters^ eye contacts body parts; music; 

auditory techniques; graphics; camera techniques; nonhuman characters; inanimate objected 
and activities. Subject^ parents titled out a home television viewing questionnaire, 
Flndtitfs: There was a significant increase with age in the percent of attention to television 
related to both an increase in frequency and djuration offlxations. Attention waielevated in the 
presence of adult female characters, child characters* eye contact, puppets, animation* peculiar 
voices* active movement, dwcing^ singings lively music, rhyming, repetition, alliteration, sound 
effects, auditory changes, letters and script, scene change, and reverse motion, Attention.was 
depressed in the presence of adult male characters* animalsJnactivify, still drawings, and long 
program segments. There were age and attilbute interactions for many of the attributes, but 
there were very few sex effects, 
Durttlon: March 1973-August 1975, ; \ 

Cooperating froup(t): National Science Foundation, ^ 
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SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 



Physically Handicapped 

36-QA-1 THE ORGANIZATIONAL MANAGEMENT OF THE YOUNG HANDICAPPEO 

Investit«tor(s); Alan Davis, B,A\, Research Officer; and Philip. Strong, M.A., Researeh Or* 
ficcn MRC MedicaJ Sociology Research Unit, Center for Social Studies, University of 
Aberdeen, Westbum Road, Aberdeen AB9 2ZE Scotland, 

Purpotc: To study the organizational management of young handicapped children in various 
medical contexts, 

Subjedt: Several hundred preschool boys and girls undergoing developmental assessment; or* 
iffound to be physically or mentally handicapped, undergoing management and treatment. Ap- 
proximately 70 children will be selected from the original sample for in-depth study. 
Methods: Children will be observed in various medical settings including pediatric general 
medical clinics, a pediatric neurological clinio, authority screening clinics* maternity hospitals, 
nursery wards, a nursery follow-^up clinic^ and a center for assessment and management of 
young. handicapped children. Interviews will be conducted with staff and parents, A com- 
parative analysis of services in a children's hospital in the United States is planned. 
Duration; September l97I^Seplember 1 975, 

Cooperatinc iroup($): Social Science Research Committee, United Kingdom, 



36^GA-2 AN ANALYSIS OF CRIPPLEO CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS 

Invcstlgatorfs); Baruni SamaK M.D,. Assistant Professor; and Roger White, Dr,P,H,, As- 
sistant Professor School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University* Stebbins 
Building, ^R<^om ISII, 6IS North Wolfe StiteU Baltimore, Maryland 2I20S, 
Purpofc: T^identify and explicate the existent data retrieval system of a prototype crippled 
children's ^ogram in order to provide a descriptive analysis of the total scope'of services 
provided by the program, 

Subjecti; Phase I: Children born from 1 969 to 1971 who have a congenital facial cleft condition 
and whowq-e residents of Maryland from 1969 to 1974 and were clinically eligible for crippled 
children's services. Phase 11: All childrcn^^^ 0 to 20. who have a facial clelt and h^ve 1>eeh 
known to Maryland's ^^rlppled ChildAilS Program from birth, 
^ Methodft The types of patient care services received by children enrolled it^ the MarylandCiip^ 
pled Children's Program will be documented from intake todischargcdlveringa maximum of 
20 years. Children who are not enrolled in the program iniiially> thoughxiinically eligible* will 
be identified. Two phases arc planned, each utilizing a different data collection approach, to 
study patient characteristics and their flow through twoforms of health care delivery systems. 
Phase I will follow the 3-year birthcohort through theprogramandprivate health caredelivery 
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systems. This phase will search records from multiple soUrccs (c,g*> vital statistics, speciality 
hospitals, birth 'records,, a private practitioner survey, and various record linkage) to 
enumera&e actual incidence of cleft p^litte versus presumed incidence. Phase 11 will utilize 
iccoi4ls searches of cases known to the Maryland Cripplf^ Children's Service to ascertain data 
L>n type of cleft and the sociodemogmphic and service process involved in beginning, con- 
tinuing^ and terminating services, 
Durttlon: January 1975-Dccembcr 1976. 

Cooptratini iroiip(i): Division of Research, Materfial and Child Health Service, Health 
Services and Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service, U, S, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 



36-GD 1 CLINICAL AND BIOCHEMICAL CORRELATIONS IN ASTHMA 



V 



lnvestl|9lor(ft>; Elliott Middleton, Jr, M,D,, Director, Clinical Services and Research, 
National Asthma Center, 1999 Julian Street* Denver, Colorado 80204, 
Purpoie; To study possible biochemical abnonnaiities that characterize the syndrome of as- 
thma, , 

Subjecli: Approximately 125 boys and girls, ages 6 to 16, who have chronic asthma, 
Alethods: Peripheral blood leukocytes were assayed for the activity of several enzyme systems 
(adenylate cyclase^ ATPase and phosphodiesterase), and the results were compared with a 
number of clinical factors, including pulmonary functions. The results were analyzed by a 
newly developed and very flescible computer program and subjected to statistical analysis, 
Flndlngi: Preliminary findings indicate no clear-cut relationship between abnormal enzyme 
function and clinical features has been detected to date (May 1975), but there are subjects whose 
enzyme activity is influenced by drug therapy, 
Durttlon: Jund 197t-May 1976, 

PubUcatloni: (1) Sherman, N, A,; Smith, R. S,; and Middleton, E„ Jr, Comparison of im* 
munoglobulin fonnation in vitro by leukocytes of nonnal donors and steroid- and nonsteroid- 
treated asthmatfc patients. Journal of Allergy andCHnical immunology. 1974, 54, 77, (2) 
Coffey, R, G. and Middleton, E„ Jr. Effects of glucocorticosteroids in the urinary excretion of 
cyclic AMP and electrolytes by asthmatic children. Journal of Allergy and*CUnical Im- 
munology. 1974, 54, 41. 



36 OE^I THE SYMPTOMATIC TREATMENT OF ASTHMA BY RELAXATION 

]Avc5tlfAtor(ft): A, Barney Alexander, Ph.D,, Research Psycholog]st> Behavior Science 
Division, Psychophyorottigical Laboratory, Children's Asthma Research Institute and Hos- 
pital* National Asthma Center, 1999 Julian Street* Denver, Colorado 80204. 
Purpose; To replicate previous findings that profound relaxation has an immediate benefical 
effect upon the peak expiratory flow rates of many asthmatic children; and to investigate 
thoroughly the effectiveness of relaxation as a symptomatic treatment for asthma attacks in 
children, 

Subjecif: 20 to 30 boys and girls, ages 6 to I6« who are modcrale to severe child asthmatics and 
are spending I to 2 years in residential rehabilitation at the National Asthma Center 
Methods: The (^^fcctiveness of profc^und relaxation will be studied both while children are 
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relatively asymptomatic and during naturaliy occurring asthma Mtacks, Relaxation wtJl be 
taught by the most effective training methods available^ including quantification of the relaxed 
state byelectromyographyand biofeedback technology. Pulmonary functional variables(lung 
volumes, flow rates, and airway resistance) will be assessed before and after all sessions. Flow 
volume curves and tests of gas distribution and closing volumes will be used to examine 
pulmonary changes; c,g,, Arc smallorlHrgeairwaysorbotbUivolvcd? In addition, thePffc6t5i>/ 
relaxation training on the ovcrallelinical status of the children will be assessed by the evaluation 
of eaeh child's ongoing medical care requirements* In order to understand the differences 
between children who respond favorably to relaxation and those who do not benefit, several in- 
dividual difTcrenee variables will be Im^tigatcd, including the presence of cmotionaF^asthma 
precipitants and the degree of reversibility of bronchospasm attainable with iBoproterenoL The 
relationship between amount of beneficial pulmonary response and depth of relaxation at- 
tained, and factors influeneii^ attainment of relaxation while experiencing asttnna will also be 
explored. The effectiveness of relaxation as a symtotnatic treatment Tor asthma attacks will be 
compared with treatment by inhaled isoproterenol. 
Duration: September 1973-August 1976. 

Cooperatbii croup<f): National HeartandLunglnstitute, National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service* U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



36-GE-2 AUGMENTED SENSORY FEEDBACK THERAPY FOR CHILDREN WITH 
CEREBRAL PALSY 

InvestisatoF(9): Riehard Herman, M*D,, Project Direetor^and Carol Leiper, B,PT,, Physical 
Therapist, Krusen Research and Engine^ng Center, Moss Rehabilitation Hospital, 12th 
Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1914L 

Purpose: To demonstrate the efficacy of augmented sensory feedback therapy as a mode of 
treatment for cerebral palsied children, focusing initially on the development of head and trunk 
control. 

Subjects: Cerebral palsied children, ages 1 to with a quadriparetic disability and demonstrat- 
ing impaired control of head movement and positioning. 

Methods; Half of the sample will utilize biofeedback equipment during their treatment session* 
while the other halfwillundergosimilartreatment without auditory feedback. During alternat- 
ing periods of feedback and no feedback application, each child will function as his or her own 
control Baseline performances will be recorded prior to, during, and at the conclusion of the 
treatment sessiotis. Four behaviors are selected for modincation: head control* trunk eontro), 
sitting, and standing balance. To jud^ the efficacy of biofeedback therapy, insfru mentation 
will be developed for (1) objective measurement and recording of head movements, (2) 
provision of a proportional auditory signal related to head position, and (3) provision 6f a 
triggering system for activation of response contingent toys dependent upon head position. 
Data will also be coUectejj on graded performance of functional activities and motor 
development progression* 
Duration: October l974^tober 1977. 

Cooperatbii froup<f); United Cerebral Palsy Association Research and Education; United 
Cerebral Palsy Center of Philadelphia, 



36-QE-3 CONQENlTALtlAND DEFORMITIES 

Iiivcitl|atoT<f): Adrian E, Flatt, M,d/ Director, Division of Hand Surgery, University Hos- 
pitals, University of Iowa, Iowa City/ Iowa 32242, 
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Purpoic; To study over the long term the restoration of hand function by surgical repair. 
Sut^teU; 1,400 children, ages 0 to adult, with congenital hand anomalies, 
Mettiodi: Studies have been conducted onskincoverand thumb mot ion, club hand, congenital 
absence of the ulna, Polydactyly, syndaayly; acrosyndactyty, Apert*s syndrome* and 
macrodactyly. Infomiation was collected and conclusions Were drawn on prognosis and Tact on 
involved in prognosis, indications Tor surgery, relatbd pathologies, and the rok of heredity, and 
general surgical principks. Present studies involve follow-up of the growing hands ofpatienti 
and assessnient of the influence of Tacton such as inherent growth aberrations, developing 
motor control and dexterity, the type of surgery performed, tbc timing ofsurgical propedures, 
and whether or not surgery can yield a predictable increase in Tunctioii. In order to^ompare 
children treated surgically with normal children, norms are being established fop^lementary 
school children's hand strength and measurements, taking into account sex, hand 
dominance, and ethnic group variables. 

Findings: As a resuh orion^temi follow-up studiesi significant improvem^s have been made 
in surgical treatments* / 
Duration: l966^ontinuing* / 
Cooperating fnHip<s): College of Medicine, University of Iowa. ^ 
l^ibttcatkuit: (I) fiurmeister, L, Flatt, A, E,; and Weiss, Size and strength 

development of the hand in elementary school children, Iowa City: Iowa State Services for 
Crippled Children, University of Iowa, 1974, (2) Ftatt, A. E. any MacQttee'n, J, C. Congenital 
anomalies of the hand: A clinical research study* July 1966*July 1972, Maternal and Child 
Health Services Final Report, Grant No. C-146, 1971 / 



35^GE-4 THE DEVELOPMENT OF A STANOAROIZEO TE6T FOR THE ASSESSMENT 
OF SYNTACTfC STRUCTURES IN THE LANGUAGE OF OEAF STUOENTS 

Inveftlsator(i): Stepheij|P, Quigley, Ph.D., Acting Director; and Marjorie W. Steinkainp, 
Ph,D„ Spectaliat in Education, Institute for Researc;|i on Exceptional Children, University of 
Illinois, 43 Children's Research Center, 51 Gerty Drive, Champaign, Illinois 61820. 
Purpoie: To prepare for classroom teachers' use a battery qA22 standardized tests with a 
diagnostic orientation and patterned around the linguistic pafqliarities of deaf children. 
Subjects: Pilot sample: Prelingually deaf children, ages lOt^ 1 8,flfbm the Illinois School for the 
Deaf and the Indiana School for the Deaf. StandartU^ion umple: 4S0 prelingually deaf 
cfiildren. ages 10 to 18, randomlysampledfromdayapdresidcnti^lschoolsfromallgeographic 
regions* 

h^ethods; Pilot testing of validi diagnostically-oci^nted ngultiplc choice items will yield data to 
-allow for the psycho metrically optimal sctectionof items forZZ tests with a reliability of .95 and 
appropriate diflicttlties, A test manual wilLtf^ompany the batteryaTeaehers* manuals will aid 
the teacher in evaluating mastery of syt^t^tic material and in settling guidelines for improved 
classroom instruction. 

Findings; Data have been gathereid^throttgh pilot testing for three o( the 2? subtests. Items for 
another 10 subtests have t>ee|n[/^pared. 
Duration: September 197^^ntinuing. 

Cooperating troup<s): Hlmois School for the Deaf* Jacksonville, llli\iois> Indiana School for 
the Dcaf< IndianapoU^Tlndiana^ 
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36-QE-B BIOMECHANICAL ASSESSMEriift OF THE DISABLED CHILD 

lnvtsUf»tor(s): George V. B. Cochran, M.D.^ Director, Biomechanics Research Uniti Helen 
Hayes Hospital, West Haverstraw, New Yorlf 10993- ^ 

Purpose: To establish objective^ functional, neuromuscular, and cardiorespiratory assessnicnt 
(vs.^ubjective clinical examination) of disabled children, in order to improve the results of 
medtcaL surgical, and physical rehabilitation servioes; and to develop and operate a Physical 
Performance Evaluation Unit to monitor the ptiysical status ofpatients at fntervats throughout 
their entire rehabilitation period. 

Subject t: Approximately 100 in- and outpatients of Helen Hayes Hospital dnnually* boys and 
girls, ages 13 to 18, with physical disabilities. Patients include children with eerebralpalsy, men* 
ingomyelocoele, scoliosis, congenital dislocation of the hip, and other common musculo- 
skeletal disabilities in children requiring longHerm treatment and rehabilitation. 
Methods: P^atients will be studied with special instrumentation while walking on a level 
walkway, treadmills* and/ or performing at an upper extremity evaluation station. Kinematic 
data from film and vtdeotapcr'will be correlated with telemetered elect romechanicai^ data, in- 
cluding EMG, foot-contact sequence, force, pressure, accclerometer and goiometer 
measurements relevant to the spcdfte disability. Oxygen uptake and respiratory parameters 
during specific tasks also will bo determined as indices of rehabilitation progress, patients are 
primarily their owrl controls ^s progress is monitored against each patient's past pcrformaDee. 
Standard protocols will be designed to ftt each disability group, so that an individual's progress 
can be compared to that ofsimilarpatients> The project isintended to help establish indications 
Tor the most effeaive treatment for each disabilhy, monitor patient progress, and evaluate new 
approaches to rehabilitation of'^peciftc disabilities, 
Durftttofi: 1976-1979, , / 

Coopcratlnc croup(s)c National Institutes of Health, Pwlic Health Service, U. S- Department 
of Health. Education* and Welfare, 



3B-QE'6 AN ASSESSMENT OF THE BENEFITS OF FOUC ACID THERAPY IN 
CHILDREN WITH SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 

Investlcstor^s); Olu O, Ogunye, Assistant Professor, Department of^ Pediatrics and 

Child Health, Center for Sickle Cell Disease, College of Medicine, Howard University, 520 W, 
Street, N,W, Washington, D, C. 20059* 

Purpose: To determine if long-term folie acid therapy witi cause increased growth and 
' % development in sickte cell anemia patients. 

Subjects: 40 boys and girts, ages 5 to 17, who have siekle cell anemia. 

Methods: The object of the research to have some patients on folic acid and some on placebo. 

in order to demonstrate better growth rates in the children treated. Height* weight, hemoglobin 

level, and degree of pubertal changes arc recorded at caeh clinical visit. Serum folate level is also 

measured, 

Durfttlonc Apri^l975-Dcccmber 1975, 

Cooperating eroup(s): General Research Support Branch, Division of Research Resources, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health* Education, 
and Welfare. 
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REFERENTI^jpOMMUNICATION IN DEA^ AND HEARING CHILDREN 

liivestignor<c>: Harry ^V. Hocmann,Ph.D-, Associate Professor^and RyanD.Twcney, PIlD-, 
Assistant rrofesson Psychology Department, Bowling Green State University, BowlingGreen, 
Ohio 43401. \ ' ^ 

Purpose: Toyevalu^te the quality and accuracy ofpeertopeercommunicatinlindeafand hear- 
"^ing children, bpmparing communication in a visual mode in deaf child ren with communication 
in an auditoryVmode in hearing children/ 

Subjects: DeaT subjects are typically drawn from populations of residential or day schools for 
deaf children, wti^ a special interest in children bom profoundly deaf. Hearing subjects are 
tested from similar social and econoniic classes,^wtthin comparable ranges of intelligence and 
school age. ^ 
Methods! Subjects are tested in pairs. One chil^ is required to describe a referent^ so thdt 
another child can identify it within an array. Referents are generally pictured, with a range of 
complexity included; e.g., pictures ofcommon obj^s; items with attributes of number, size, 
color, and form; and items in a series. ' r 

Findings: Deaf children thanifest a developmental lag in performance on referential com- 
munication taskSi even when, they use manual methods. On.the. other hand, their merges 
reveal a rict^ exercise of the symbolic function, and with a small amount of training, 
' performance scores improve significantly. . ^ 

Diirttion: September 1970-April 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Neurological Disease^ and Stroke, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U, S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. ' , ' 

CFFECT OF PARENT JRAINING ON LEARNING AND COGNITION OF 
DEAF CHILpREN t / 

lnve^giitOT(s): Rosslyn Gaines, Ph.D., Associate Professor Department^bf Psychiatry, C8- 
698, NPI, University ofiCalUornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 90Q24. 
Purposc^To develop tw6'modes if parent training; and to measure the effectivencfes^f each of 
t(W trainin^sessions by making the child the target of pre-, post-, apd follow-up s^u^ies. 
SuViee*s:60bongenitally^and ^er^y deaf boys and girls, ages 6to9.11;^nd their parenbv^The 
chiloT^ have n^m^or secondary anomalies, have no^rin^ IQs, but are not doing well in school 
or at h^m^omfared with their peers. ^ \ 

Methods: Parents of three groups of children receive one jDftWo types of porent training or are 
placed in the control group. Parent training la^4tiT^04tours.Theiirst mode of parent training 
focuses on the'parents' intra- and interpersonal neii^s and feelings and onchildrearing methods/ 
The second mode focuses on understanding the child's needs and childrearing methods. The 
tollow-up on children's functioning will occur one school year after parent training terminates. 
Pre-, ppst-, and fo](^-up test measures focus on three areas of the child's functioning: (I> 
cognitivt and perceptua^evelopment measured by individual tests, (2) school performance 
assessed academic performance and timed observations of classroom bebaviiJ^rt and (3) 
videotape "^mplit^ of natural inA structured parent-child interaction's.' Children's 
perfoitmanceN^ill be compared between, modes of parent training and compared with the 
^ perfonmance of^he control group. ^ 
Du^tidnt May 1^74-April 1978. 
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Mentally Retarded 

3B-HB^1 CYTOGENETIC STUDIES IN MENTAL RETARDATION 

, i ■ * 

lnTcsti(itOi(ft): Breg,M,p,,Ciinical{*rofessororHuman Genetics and Pediatrics, Yale 
University, Nbw Haven* Connecticut 06520; and O. 1 Miller, M,D., Professor of Human 
^ Genetics and Development, CMumbia University, New York, New York 10027. Address 

corresponderice to: W. Breg, M.D., Southbury Training School, Southbury, Connecticut 
\ ' \ 06488. ' 

Purpose: To delineate syndromes associated with chromosoniaJ abnormalities and define the 
causes of the chromosomal <jefect, / 
SiibJ«ctsv Menta% retarded persons of any. ag^. 

Methods: Chromosomes of persons with mental retardation are being studied; comparison is 
with series of newborn and occasiona] general population surveys recorded by others. / 
Findings: Among institutionalized mentally retarded groups, 12 }o 14 percent have Down's ^ 
syndrome (trisomy 21), one percent haVe sex chromosome abitormalities, and one*half percent ' 
have various other abnonnaltties, 
. OuntifHi: 1960-1976.,.^ 

* Publkatioiis; (1) Fjnenian,"R^M, et al Trisomy 8 mosaicism syndrome. Pediatrics (in press), 

(2)* Halloran, K, HFQreg', W/R7;^^ndMahoney, M, J, 21 monosomy in a marded female in- 
fant, Jottmai of Med^iGenetics, 1974, 11^ 386, (3).Breg, W, R. Updating advances in 
cytogenetics: Applications oftlie new chromosdihebaiMling methods, Proceetffngs of the Bos* 
\ ton Conference on Sirth Defects, Original Article Series, 1974, 10, 7, 

. > ■ • ; V ' . , • 

3B-HCM LEVELS QF IMPAIRMENT QF SENSOR IMOTOr VuNCTIONS^ 
WITH EARLY BRAIN DAMAGE 

' - , ' ^ \ ^ " 

lnvestlgator(9); Rita G. Rudel, Ph,D,, Associate Clinical Professor, Neurological Institute, 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, New Yx)rk, New Ybrk 10032; H,-L, 
^ * Yeu)>er, Ph,D,, Profe^or, Department of PsychoJo^ and Brain Research, Massaclu^setts 
Institute of Technology. Cambridge, Massachusetts 021 39; and Thomas E, Twitchell, M.D,, 
Neurologist^ New .Engmnd Medical Center Hospital, 171, Harrison Avenue, Boston* Mas- 
sachusetts 021 II, ' 
\ Purpose: To determine whether the, effect of early brain damage can.be described in some 
. J groups of children by the following statements: (I) Certain simple sensory tasks seem less im- 

paired than with it>juries sustainq^ni^dulthood^whileperformanceincertain coinplexper^p- 
tual tasks seems proportionatel/more affected after early cerebt;ai damage- (2]^ The perceptual 
defects observed after early brain damage in children might have some preferential association 
with certain symptoms in the motor system, (3) Symptoms of left or right damage to the brain 
would show an attenuated form of the adult patterri. 

Subjects: Experimental group: 43 boys and 20 girlsl ages 7.2 to\|8.5\ with very earl)^ brain 
^ damage, who aroambubtory* educable (although somie subjects ImdJQaustially considered to 

prccht<{e schDoting)^ and reasonably dexterous in both hands* Contro^oup; normal childr^ 
at grade level in achievement aild haying iQs of 90 to 1 10, Chiklren with suspected learning 
deficits were eliminated from thftcontrol group. 
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Mftbodt; Each subject ivas tested alone with 1 1 of iheWechsleihuelliernce Scale forChildreo 
(WISQ subtests, consisting of six verbal subtests (including digit spiin) and Ave performance 
subtests^ Each subject also received a standard neurological exanunatib^iiKludiog 
of function of all cranial neryes, muscle strength and tone, reflex status, g^iss observations of 
posture and gait, cUnica 1 tests of sensation by cotton wisp, pin, passive moveniem of joints, and 
\\^bration. The examination was supplemented by more detailediests. In addition^iqi^titative 
somatosensory tests, a test of body scheme, a test of spatial orientation, and cro^^^odal 
transfi^r tests were used . For each of tKe special tests, ext;luding the neurological examinations 
and the Wise, adevelopmentalstudywithcontrolsubjects was completed. An effort was made 
totest the specified performance across the broadest range of ages possible, beginning at age 3.' 
Ffaidfaip; Early damage seemed to spareelementary sensory functions while nM>t or impairment 
was conspicuous, particularly impairment of the oculomotor system. Oculomotor system im- 
pairment copulated with defleient performance on spatial tasks. Performance on a variety of 
verbai^ati^non verbal tasks correlated with lateralization of symptoms in the brain deunaged 
^^dup; a reciprocal pattern ^^no^l^d depending upon whether the right or left side of the body 
was predominantly mvol^9d. Tmt results suggest that the adult pattern of hemispheric 
specialization antedate^ birth and that damage which does not encroach directly on the 
language ^onesleavefrthat pattern intact if somewhat attenoaled, particularly in the case of left 
hemisphere functions. Of the 63 experimental subjects, only 12 had right^ded (left hemis^ 
phere) neurological signs and only three of the^ wer? dysphasia This in«^tial^ty otlateralizing 
signs could reflect a sampling bias (i^e., children with right*sided si^ may^te more language 
impaiied and less educable)''or some greater invulnerability of the \6tt hemisphere to.early 
damage. ■ . . 

Duratiom 1970-cOmpleted. . \ ^ 

Coopemtlng troup(s): Robinson Ophthalmic and Dyslexia Fund. \ 
Publicatioits;Rudel,R.G.;Teuber, H.-L/,andTwitchell,T.E. Levels of impairmenVpf sens 
motor function]^ in children with early btaih damage. Neurdpsyohohgia^ 19T4, 1a^5-I08 

35-HC-2 ORGANIZATION ANpMEMORY IN CHILDREN 

Inve3tifiator<s); Laraine M^teTS^Glidden, PhJX^ Assistant Professor, Research and 
Demonstration Center, Box 8?,\Teachers College^ Ci)luml)ia University, New York, New York 
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use^ by retarded children and. 



Smetioning ^ a result of deficits^ 



Purpose; To study organization al^rocesses 

i^okscents; and to assess possible detteits in .__ ^ ^ 

organizational strategics. . ^ \ V' 

Subjects; 300 educable mentally retarded adolescents, boys and e^ris,ages I^ to 19, enrolled In 
speciareducation classes in the New York City and New Jersey public schools. \ 
Methods; The primary%ethodology was a free recall task of multifile trials. Sfubjects were 
tested individually with words or fiictures presented either visually, aurally, or in^s^j^bined^ 
modes. Independent variables under consideration ^ere (I) blocking words togetti^ ^2) 
instructions to organize, (3) retention interval, (4) seriajposition^ and (5) relatedncssW stimidos 
items. Analysts of variance, analysis of covariance^ and correlatiaqal techniques ivere.^iQK^ 

ployed. . , ^0 . 1 . 

Ffaidings: Preliminary flndings sliow improved recal^with blocking when thebl<^ked wordsBre 
related, but inconsistent tmprovenlent when the blocked words are ^nrelatra^filockin^ in- 
creases and extends the recency effect in the seri^ position curve. < ^ ^ 
Duration; June 1974-May 1975. / \ ' "^^-O^^ 

Cooperatfaig gfoufKsy: Atcohol> Drug Abuse, a(nd MentaVHealth AdministraKW^btic 
Health Service> U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; New York Cit^^ 
tor Children with Retarded Mental [>evelopmei|/t; New York City Public Schools; NeW Jersey 
Public Schools. / J 




35-HQ-1 TREATMENT OF DOWN'S SYNDROME CHILDREN WITH THE 
SERIES M.D. 



*U 



Invest^toKs); Makoto lida, M,D,, Division of Mental Deficiency Research, National 

Institute of Mental Health, 1-7-3 ICoonodai, fchikawa City, Chiba-ICen, Japan; and Ichiko 

ICurita, M,D„ Department of Pediatrics^ National Hospitals Monodae, Japan. 

Purpose: To study the effects of treatment with the medicine M,D,, modified TurkeV^'^U'' 

series, on children with Down's syndrome, 

Subjecto; 31 boys and 21 girls with Down's s3mdrome. 

Metfiods: Subjects were treated for 1!^ to 2 years with the ^^U*" series M,D, and efTcctson tbeir 
mental development were observed. Abilities measured included {I) coordination of body 
movements^2) search for designated objects, (3) social interaction, (4) proper ingestion and 
normal elimination, (5) development of useful daily babits>and (ti) comprehension and use of 
language. Cases in which the developmental quotient (DQ) increased 10 or more points were 
considered effective and other cases' were considered ineffective. Side effects of the medicine 
were noted, 

Fbidfaiii: Twelve boys (39 percent) and 14 girls (67 percent) showed an increai^ in mental 
growth of more than 10 points; 12 boys(35 percent) and 4 girls (19 percent)showed'a decrease; 
dnd 7 boys (26 percent) and 3 girls (14 percent) were stable. Fifty percent of the children im- 
proved ^ith M,D, The expected effects were not observed in 1-and 2-ycar-old children treated 
by M,D,>but theirability of starch and operation, eatingability^and life habits were developed. 
The seven children not on the M,D, series did not show increased mental growth. In testing for 
side effects of the med tcine, no abnormal signs were observed on the erythrocytes^ leukocytes, 
serum GOT, GPT and alkalien-phosphatase, urine albuqiin, and glucose, 
Dttintion: 1964-completed. - ^ 
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OMENTAL TRENDS IN DOWN'S SYNDROME MEASURED BY 
VISUAL ADOITDRY. AND SOMATOSENSORY EVOKED RESPONSES 




lnve^ator<s); Robert Dustmap> Ph,D,, Research Psychologist; D, A, Callner. Ph,D,, 
Research Assistant; and R C, Beck, Ph,D,, Research Psychologist, Veterant Administration 
Hospital, Room G'0-36, Balding ^"500 FoothiU Dqye, Salt Lake City, Utah 841 13, 
Purpose: To study the accelerat^ aging processes that have been reported for Down's 
syndrome subjects, particularly^ as they relate to the electrical activity of the braiti. 
Subjects: Experimental group: 33 males and 33 females, ages 4 to 62, with Down's syndrome. 
Control group! 66 .normal persons matched on age and sex, ^ 
Methods: Brain respbi^es elicited by flash, click, and shock stimuli and spontaneous Imin 
waves were studied, Ai^qHuude and latencies of wave components of brain responses were 
analyzed. Brain freqtiencies w^re studied with power spectral analysis techniques, 
FindiniKThe brain responses dfthe Down's syndrome ancf normal control groups differed in 
ways whicbsuggest that inhibitory {Processes ib the Down's braiD are Dot functioningproperly. 
Duration: July 1974-Septeinber 1975, 

Coopentfaig groap(s); University of Utah, College orMedicine, Department of Neurology, 
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EDUCATION COMPONENTS 



Invest$«lor(s); Sue Hamre-fifllttupski> M,S,, Teacher; and Wes Wilhams, Ph,D,, Madison 
Public $ch6ol5r501 Eas* Badger R<^ad, Madison, Wiaconsift 53713, 
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Purpofe: To develop a family life curriculum; and to teach scv^ly mentally and physically 
handicapped students body concepts* self-care skills, family living concepts* social interaction 
skills, and sex information. 

Subjects: Two male and five female severely physically and mentally handicapped students* 
ages 12 to 17, functioning at the trainable retarded level, ^ 
/ Mcdiodi: Task analyses of each curriculum area were delineated. Baseline rates of student 

performance were obtained in each area. Continuous data were collected while the students 
/ ^ were taught the target skills in addition to the collection of posttest data to assess skill ac- 

quisition and generalization, 

Findfaiis: Students learned to discriminateand label their body parts, includinggenitals; and to 
' label family members. They also learned self-care skills (e,g,* use of mouthwash; a menstrual 

routine). Students are progressing through higher 4evel skills, 

DurptioD: Spring 1974-continuing, 
. / Cooperatlnc froiip(i)c Department of Behavioral Disabilities, University of Wisconsin* 

/ f ublicfltioiis: Hamre-Nietupski, S, and Williams, W* Familylifecurriculumwithsex education 

components. In L, Brown el a/,> A collection of papers and programs related to public school 

services for severely handicapped students. Madison* Wisconsin: Madison Public Schools, 

August 1974, Pp, 415-506, 



\ 35.HH-2 INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF SENSORIMOTOR TRAINING ON 
^ LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT OF PRESCHOOL RETARDED CHRDREN 

Invest^itorfs): Patricia C* Pothier, R,N,, M*S,, Associate Professor, Department of Mental 
Health and Community Nursingit School of Nursing; and Delmont Morrison, Ph,D,, Associate 
Clinical Professor, Department of Psychiatry, University of California at San Francisco, San 
Francisco* California 94122, 

Purpost: To replicate'a previous study in which the effectiveness of a remedial program of sen- 
sorimotor training based on individual prescriptions derived from assessments of sciuorimotor . 
development was compared with a remedial motor program employing similar training 
: methods without reference to developmental assessment* and to refme language assessment 

data collection. 

Subjects! 20 randomly selected developmentally disabled preschool children (10 boys and lO 
. ' girls)* Children with physical handicaps that would impair th^tr sensorimotor coordinmion, 

such as uncorrected loss of vision, were excluded fr^ the sample, * 
Methods: Subjects were divided into an experimental group which received sensorimotor 
treatment a^d a control group which received gross motor activities* In the origitial study being 
replicated, mentally retarded preschool children participated 5 days a w^ek for 6 months in 
programs including (1) randomly selected activities with social attention, (2) social rein- 
forcement for casually selected gross-motor^activities, and (3) social reinforcement for gross* 
mo^or activities prescribed from a developmental assessment of s^fisorimotor deticiencies. 
Effects of social attention and reinforcement for attending to» atteinpttng, and performing 
gro53-motor tasks were controlled. While participating in the experimental procedures, all sub* 
— ' jccts remained iitthe usual nursery school program. Subjects were pre^and posttested with the 

Denver Developmental Screening Test to measure growth in gross^motori language, and 
^ personal social development, 

Findinfs: Original study: The sensorimotor training group demonstrated significantly greater 
gain scores in overall, gross-motof, and language development than did the gross-motor aA4 
attention training groups, ^ 
Duration: October 1973'Decembcr 1975, 
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CooperitliJi group<s); St. Vincent DiPauJ DevelopmentaJ Day Care Center. 
Publi<^tions; Mornson, D. and Pothier, P. Two different remedial motor training programs 
and the development of meAtaJJy retarded pre-schooJers. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1972, 77(3), 25b25S. 



36-HH-3 EMR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT; ESEA TITLE IIJ PROJECT 

]nvcstisitor<s); Thomas Noffsinger, Ph,D., Dire<?tor, EMR Program Development, 7090 Hop- 
kins Road, Mentor, Ohio 44060; James Hough. PhtD,, Professor, CurricirJum and Foun- 
dation. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210; and John Powers, M.A., Director, 
Center for Improved Education, Battelle MemonaJ Research Institute, 505 King Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio 4320L . . 



Purpose; To develop and field test (I) curriculum for educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
students; (2) inservice teacher training packages; (3) computer information retrieval in- 
formation system for child learning and teacher learning; and 14) to evaluate and describe 
student performance in four program models for EMR students; self-contained, selected 
academic placement* learning center, and total mainstreaming. 

Subjects: Experimental group: 1 10 classes of EMR students in urban, rural, and suburban areas 
' of Ohio from the primary through the senior high level; and 25 classes in each of the four 
program models. Control group: 25 classes of EMR students not involved in the project* 
-Methods; Students have been pre- and posttested over a 3-year period on an achievement 
instrument designed to test student performance in the Persistit^ Life Problems Curriculum 
(created for the project). In addition, the Metropolitan Achievement Test has been used. 
Students in each of the models have been tested with self^ncept skills and attitude ^Jes> in- 
, eluding the Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory, ihe MeyerowitzScale,*andtheSelf Attitude 
Scale! The Multi-Dimensional Attitude Scale of Mental Retardation ha$ been administered to 
classroom teachers, special education teachers* psychologists*. building principals, and non- 
classified personnel related to each ofJB^program models. Cost data on each of the models 
have been collected and have beenartalyzed relative tothe classroom achievement ofeachof the 
m9del types. 

Findings: Preliminary tentative fmdings indicate that there is a direct relationship cost to 
integrating students and to integration and student achievement* and that there is a direct 
relationship between student self-concept and classroom models, 
Dumtion; f^ebruary 1970-August 1975. 

CoopcnitinK group(5); Ohio Division of Special Education; Battelle Memorial Research 
Institute, Center for Improved Education; Merttor Exempted Village School District Public 
Schools; Over 300 school districts in the State of Ohio. 

PUbticitions; Reports are available from the Mentor Exempted Village School District, 
Garfield Elementary School, Mentpr, Ohio 44060. 



36^HH^4 THE USE OF BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION FOR REMEDIAL TRAINING 
OF THE NONAMBULANT RETARD^ CHILD 



lnvestlgitor(5); J. flogg, Ph;D., Senior Lecturer; R. Remington, Ph.D., Research Fellow; and 
p. Foxen, B.Sc, Research Fellow, Hester Adrian Research Centre, University of Manchester, 
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PurpoMi To study the assessment or profoundly retarded nonambutant children; and to 
develop structured behavioral intervention programs. 
Subjectt: Nonambulant* profbundly retarded children. 

Metbods: Small groups = 2 to 6) or single subject (N - I) designs are employed. Data are 
collected by videotape analysis, cumulative counters, cumulative recorders, and multichannel 
pen recorders. The main sources of the methodology are the experimental analysis of behavior 
and development psychology. Teacher and nufse training programs are projected, 
Findbifs: Sensory reinrorcers (auditory and vibratory) are effective in establishing simple 
behaviors in the sample. Classical conditioning provides a pote(itial technique for sensory 
assessment Developmental assessments (Bayley Scales of Infant Development and Uzgiris- 
Hunt Scales) provide a context for intervention in the light of dear educational objectives, 
Duratiim; October 1972-Septembcr 1975. If 



THE use OF NONPARAMETRtC METHODS OF MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 
T6 evaluate ADAPTIVE BEHAVIORS IN THE RETARDED 

InvfttitatOT<s): Earl E. Balthazar Ph.D., Director, Behavioral Science Research; E. M, Naor, 
M.A,, Research Analyst, Behavioral Scienc^esearch;and R, M, Sittdberg, Ph,D„ Director, 
Research Department, Central Wisconsu^Colony and Training School* 317 Knutson Driy/t. 
Madison, Wisconsin 5J704;and W, W, Davis, M, A., Graduate Student, Department of StatW* 
tics, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 53706, 

Purpose; To describe two statistical techniques appropna^ to use to evaluate behavioral fre* 
quencies observed among emotionally and behaviorally disturbed, severely and profoundly 
retarded children in order to demonstrate specific, effective, and appropriate procedures to 
assess^rogram outcomes. 

Subjects: -28 severely and profoundly, retaixled children, ages 3 to 10, selected by nursing 
personnel from an institutional population on the basis of their self-destructive behavior, dif- 
ficulties in general nursing care, degree of emotional disturbance, and solvere behavior 
problems. The subjects are divided into an experimental group of 12 randomly chosen subjects 
(8 boys and 4 girls) and a control group () I boys and 5 girls). 

Methods: Experimental subjects were transferred to an experimental unit for systematic ex- 
ternal stimulation and nurtuiant nursing care. The experimental unit was characterized by a 
supportive* homelike milieu, maximal opportunities for novel experiences and exploration, 
and the use of -reinforcement theory principles and response extinction procedures to build 
repertories of desirable behaviors. Baseline observations of subjects derived from the Balthazar 
Scales of Adaptive Behavior, Section U (BSAB-M) were recorded before initiation of the ex- 
j^mental program and at regular 3-month intervals afterwards. Initial findings of the project 
weit^re^valuatedf based on conventional univariate analyses to test for differential treatment 
effects between experimental and control groups on seven factors representing rudimentary 
types of social coping behaviors. Nonparametric multivariare techniques were preferred 

^because (I) the sample was small; (2) data were discrete and not amenable to successfut 
transformation; and (3) for many beha^viors, distributions were J-shaped with large numbers pf 
Ufidistributed zero scores. A multivariate extension of the Kruskal-Wallis statistic was used to 

/test the hypothesis that the baseline group profiles of the experimental dnd control groups do 
notdifTer more than would be expected because ofchance fluctuation in scores (one-way layout 
with multivariate ol}servations). A multivariate extension of the Friedman two-way analysis of 
variance by^nks w^s used to test the hypothesis that several observations of the subjects are 
equivalent (multivariate, two-way ANOVA data situation). 
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Findings: The program was effective in changing the social coping behaviors of severely 
retarded and emotionally disturbed children. The investigators concluded^that recent and con* 
tinuing advances in nonparametric theory and methodology havc-made possible the legitimate 
application of more sophisticated.methods of analysis tofrequeticy data. The astute use of non- 
parametric techniques in conjunction with quantitauve measures of bchaviot extends the 
usefulness and flexibility of paradigms for program evaluation. 
Duntlon: 1973-completed. 

Cooperating^ group(5); Madison Academic Computing Center UniVerw^ of Wisconsin* 
Madison, lyisconsin: Public Health Service, S/Depa^ent of HeahfiT Education, and 
Welfare. 

Publications: (1) Balthazar, E, E.; Naor, E, M ;and Sindbcrg, R, M, The qb^ence of interven- 
tion iraininz programs: Effects upon the severely and profoundly retarded. Fart J; Selected 
rases of emotional and behavioral disturbance. Mladison: Central Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School Research Department, 1973 (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No, ED 
087 (50). t2) Balthazar, E, E, Residential proj^ams in adaptive behavior for the emotionally 
disturbed more severely retarded^ Mental Retardation. 1972, 10(3), 10-13. (3) Balthazar, E. E.; 
English, G. E.;anct Sindberg, R. M. Behavior changes in mentally retarfled children following 
the initiation of an experimental nursing program. Nursing Research. 1971* 20(1), 69*74. 
Reprints and related materials are available from E. E. Balthazar 



36-IA*1 PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF CREATIVITY AND INTELLK3ENCE 

lnvtstlgator(s); George S. Welsh. Ph.Do Professor, Department of Psychoiogy, University 
of Nonh Carolina. Davie Hall. Chapel Hill. North Carolina 27514. 
Purpose: To study the relations|1ip between intelligence and creativity in highly gifted 
and talented adolescents; and to develop noncogniiivc s<:ales to identify creative and in- 
telligent persons. 

Subjects: 1.^163 adolescents who are gifted an^talentcd in academic and artistic ^reas, and 
who attend a special residential summer program in North Carolina. 
' Methods; Intcflligcncc was d^fmcd by scores"on Terman's^ Concept Mastery Jesi (CMT), and 
creative potential was defined by scores on the Revised Art Scale (RA) of Ihe Welsh figure 
Preference Test, a nonverbal personality instrument. These ^wo tests are statistically 
independent since CMT and RA scored have proven to be uncorrelatcd for a variety of adult 
and college student samples. Subjects lest scores were^. plotted on two orthogonal axes, 
and four groups ofliubje^ts were selected whose scores Tell in the comers of the bivariate 
display:{l)nighonRA. low on CMT; (2) low od both and CMT; (3) high on both RA and^ 
CMT; and (4) low on RAf high on CMT. Personality characteristics differentiating the four 
groups were inferred from, an item analysis df three standard tests, the Adjective Check 
List (ACI.). Minnesota Multiplias^c Personality Inventory (MMPI). and Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank (SVIB). Two hypothetical personality dimensions were proposed to account 
for the fourfold typology gcneratcc) from the item analysis: origence apd intellectenciJ. 
After studying'^ other cmptirical findings, a fourfold personality iypology was proposed; 
(I) high origence^ low intcllcctenccf (2) high odgence, high intellectence; (3) low origence, 
low intellectence; and (4) low orige]{bce.,high int^lectence. The typology follows the order 
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df the psychometric arrangement adopted in the initial analysis, but with the structured/ 
unstructured dimension along the vertical axis and concrete/ abstract along the horizontal 
axis., . 
Duration! 1 968 -completed. 

Cooperating group(s); The Governor's School of North Carolina; institute for Research in 
Social Science. Chapel HiJL 

Publications; Welsh. G. S. Creativity and intelligence: m personality approach, Chapei 
HilJ. North Carolina: institute for Research in Social Science. 1975/ 

Emotionally Disturbed and Mentally III 



36-JA-1 A MINIMAL CLINICAL DATA SYSTEM FOR CHILD PSYCHIATRY 

♦ f 

lnvestlcator(s): G. .M^gnussen. Ph.D.. (Thief Psychologist; J, Homann. M.PJ1,. 
ClinicaJ Director:- Peter B. Henderson. mId., Associate Director. Barbara Snyderman. 
Ph.D.. Stafl^Pfi^chologist. and Zavcn Khachatjprian, Ph.D.. Research Psychologi 
Child (4UfdanccC5A»^201 DeSoto Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 
Pufpoae^-Tc'Sevelop a clinical data cotleclion system to select appropriate treatment 
tnodalities for children and families. / 
Subjects: Children, ages 2 to 17. and their families. 

Methods: The literature was reviewed on mimical decision mak^ig and the purposes of 
diagnosis. The minimal amount of clinical oata tnh^ is necessary and sufficient to decide on 
the appropriate treatment modality was identified The rules clinicians use to make deci- 
sions about treatment selection were specified, parent, family, community resource, and 
ehild guidance center variables related^ to the need for treatment and the selection of treat- 
ment were made explicit. 'An item was included in the system only if it directly related to 
treatment selection. The reliability and validity of all system items were statistically* 
<^eterminedf 

Findini^s: A clinical decision making model was developed consisting of four components: 
(I) dispositional options (the modes of tret^ent available^ (2) construct variables ihat 
differentiate among these options. (3)^theoretical assumptions underlying construct variables, 
and (4) diagnostic items directly qualifying construct variable^, ^ 
Duration: January 1969-July 1975. 
^ Publieationft: Results are available from the investigators. 



36-JB-1 ' ADULT PERCEPTIONS AND^HILD BEHAVIOR DYSFUNCTIONS 

InvcstiRfltorfs): Gary E. Stollak. Ph. IX. Associate Professor; and Lawrc nee A, Messe. 
Ph.D.. Associate Professor. Department of Psychology, Miehigan State . University. 104 
I Olds Hall. Hast Lansmg. >lichigah 48824, 

1 Purpose: lo explore the effects o{ person perception variables on adul^^hild caregiving 
behavior and child reactions; and to explore the implications of the results of this research 
on understanding the development of child behavior dysfunctions. 
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Subjects; Study ]: 90 college undergraduates and parents of 24 boys and 24 girls, ages 8 to 
lOt who responded to an advertisement to participate in. research fdr pay. ^i^dy II: 45 
parents of children,, ages 8 to 10, who have been referred for psychot^neiapy to the Psycho- 
logical Clinic of Michigan State University; and 45 parents of normal chiUren, ages 8 to 
10, matched to the clinic ^oup on (l)age and sex q( refjcrred child; (2) Tamily socioeconomic 
status; and (3) number, ^ge^ and sex of siblings orrererred child. ^ 
Mediods) The basic hypotheses of the research suggest (1) tbat'a nej^tive perceptual bias 
Will lead to selective attecition and punishment of a ebild^s negative ^d undesirable be- 
haviors, and the child*s positive, prosocial behaviors will teOd to be ignored* and (2) that a 
positive perceptual bias will lead to selective attention and rewarding of £^ohild*s positive 
prosocial behaviors, and the chtld^s negative and undesirable behaviors' will-tend to be 
ignored. This project cj^sists of two studies: Study I Tocuses on establishing^a link between 
adult perception, aduh values and attitudes, and adult and child behavior* Study U Cocuses 
oh establishing a link between parental perceptual bias and child psychopathology, A set of 
standard perceptual stimulus situations (SP3) was developed to differentiate positive,* neg- 
ative, and balanced behavior perceivers (on the basis of Partyka^s research with the Child 
Behavior Checklist), For this purpose, two 20-minute videotapes were produced of the 
interaaion between an adult thertlpist and a child in a playroom setting. Study 1: Positive, 
negative, and balanced behavior perceivers were selected from an initial sample of 300 
tnale and 300^ female undergraduates who viewed the SPS film. The selected subjects will 
spend on^unstnictured hour in the playroom with a child) and then will be. interviewed by 
the expenmenter following a schedule developed by fiaumrind. The interviewer will atso 
complete fiaumrind's Parent Interview Scale on 56 dimension^ of behavior that reflect (1) 
control, (2) maturity demands, (3) communication! and (4) nurturancc. Two trained coders 
will score the videotaped interaction according to two coding systems covering a total of 
50 adftlt andi^hild behaviors. The dafa obtained in the adutt-child interaction sessions will 
be knalyzed through multivariate analyses of variance. Each analysis has the following 
dimentrions: 2 (sex) X 6 (order in which child interacted with aduhs having the three dif*- 
ferem perceptual styles) X 3 (perceptual style of adult, a repeated measure within a child). 
Four separate multivariate analyses will be ^perfonned on aduh and xhild behaviors as 
^scored by the two coding systems. Study II: As in the first "study, parents' perceptual style 
scores will be determined using the SPS videotape. Parents will also be interviewed; will 
complete questionnaires on their attitudes, values and opinions* and they will interact for 
1 hour in the playroom with their child. Subjects* perceptual style scores will be subjected 
to a 2 (family type: clinic or control) X 2 (sex of referred child) X 2 (sex of patent) mixed 
model analysis o( variance, probably with a least squares solutkn to the problem of un- 
equal cell frequencies because, typically, more boys than girls are referred to the clinic. 
Product ^moment correlation coelficients will be used tp\examine possible relationships 
between perceptual style scores, questionnaire responses, \^erview responses, one parent's 
behavior in playroom, other parentis behavior, and child^s behavioj^. If the expected rela- 
tionships are obtained, the investigators plan tocondue^,(l) a longitudinal study to determine 
the causal direction of' the relationship between perceptual bias in parents and children's 
psychological functioning* afid (2) another study to id«ytitify (ligft^ nsk^pareats, 
Dufitbn; September 1974*August 1976, ' 
Cooperiflni (ropp<t)t Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, Public 
Heahh Service, U, S, Departmeilt of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
PubltcBtlons; (1) Saxe, R, and Stollak, G, E,. Curiosity and the parent^hild relationship. 
Child Developmenu 1971, 42, 373-384, (2) A paper presented at the 1971 meeting of the^ 
Midwestern Psychological Association: Stollak, G, E,» Liberman, M,; and Denner, iB, As- 
sessment of family play interactioD, (3) Stoltak, G, E, Undergraduates and children: An 
integrated graduate-undergraduatP program in the assessment, treatment, and prevention 
of child psychopathology, Professionai Psychology (in press), ^ 
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3»*JB<2 OELlNEATtON OF GENERAL COQNltlVErMEMqRY. ANO VISUAL-MOTOR 
DEVELOPMENT Wrm NORMAVANO PATHOLOGICAL INOIVlOUALS 

Invcitlcatorfs): Gerald Fuller^ Ph.D.^ Director; Douglas Friednch, Ph.D.^ Research 
DipQctor; Howard Graham^ M.A.^ Research Associate; and Marjorie Bertinghor> M^A^^ 
Research Associate, Psychology Center, Central Michigan Universi^^ Mount Pteasant, 
^* Michigan 48859. 

Purpote; To assess the usefulness of the general klea of delineating multiple consequents 
and/or determinants of development in making positive interventions with pathological 
children, adolescents^ and adults. 

SubjeclB; 560 mate and female children, adolescents, and adults^ including nonnals, 
neurotics, and schizophrenics. 

Methods; The following 4 x2x3x3 xlxl multivariate desigir was employed: 4 (age) x 2 
(sex) X 3 (pathology>x 3 (length of institutionalization) x 2 (auditory presentation rate) x 2 

, (auditory word assbciatipn value). Length of institutionalization was classified as either 
outpatient, 3 months to 1 year, or 3 to 6 years. Pathology referred to either normal, neurotic, 

. or schizophrenic. Dependent conditions were general cognitive, visual memory, auditory 
memory, and visual^mbtor abilities, measured by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale; monaural, dichotic listening exercises; Revised 
Visual Retention Test, and Minnesota Percepto*Diagnostic Test. 

Findlnia: Initial multivariate analyses indicate differential ability patterns within develop* 
mental and comparative groups. 
Duration: September 1974-August"l975. 

Cooperatini frdup(i^ Traverse City State Hospital; Clinton Valley Center (Pontiac); Saginaw 
• ' Community Hospital (Psychiatric Unit); Central Michigan University Research and Creative 
Endeavors Committee. ^- jr 

Publications: An initial summary of the project, Developmental -comparative analyses of 
cognitive ^atternsi." is available from the investigators. 
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AN iNVESTIpMiaiVD^YPER PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE 

lnvMti|a^or<s): Eric R^ Wright) MASc., Psychologist, Midwestern Regional Center, 
Palmerston, Ontario NOG 2PP, Canada. 

Purpote; To assess differences baween hyperactive and non hyperactive preschool children 
related to peer interaction and teacher attention; and to detcnnine if peer interactiot) and 
teacher attention variables change throughout a period of preschool attendance. 
SubJ^Cs: 20 hyperactive and nonhyperactive preschool ehildrtfn: 8 boys and 12 girls, ages 
3 to 5. 

Methods; The investigator utilized a betwe^n^groups repeated measures design. Data 
collection involved systematic observation, teacher ratings, and sof;iometric testing. 
Analysis of variance and trend, t-test, and correlational analyses were used. 
Findings: Initially hyperactives exhibited less peer interaction and received more teacher 
attention than later. After 12 weeks of preschool hyperactivcj^ demanded less teacher 
attention. . \ \ 

Duration: Janudry 1974-completed. ^ \ 

Cooperating groupfs): Hespeler Preschot)l Education Centre, Hespeler -Cambridge, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Publications! Copies of the study are available from the investigator. 
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REINFORCEMENT SPILLOVER EFFECTS ON THE SOCIAL AND ACADEMIC 
BEHAVIOR OF BEHAVIORAUY HANDICAPPEO PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



Investf^atorts): PhiJlip S. Strain, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, School of Education, American 

University. Washington, D. C. 200J6. ^ 

Purpoie; To determine which parameters of reinforcement conting^ie^ and which non* 

target chiJd behaviors contribute to r spillover effect in applied settings^ 

Subjects: four behaviorally handicapped preschool boys, ages 36 to i& months* Subjects 

displayed a variety of behavioral deficits including delayed speech, ui^uent tantrums,' 

avoidance of peers and adults, and opposition to social requests. 

Methods; The direct and spillover effects of reinforcement on sDcial%nd academic 
behaviors were evaluated following^ combination of a reversal (ABAB) and\nuhiple base- 
line design. Social and aca<icik?ic behaviors were evaluated by independent, omervers upon 
whom reliability was assessed f6r each experimental [^od. Reinforcement ^^nsbted of 
the delivery of social praise for appropriate social and academic behaviors. ' 
Findints: The intensity of the reinforcement spillover effect appears to be controlled, in 
part, by (1) the presence of a wdl-developed imitative repertoipe among nontargct chil- 
dren, and (2) noPtarget subjects' prior reinforcement history. 
Duntton: January 1975-August 1975* 



3B^E-1 STUDIES OF EARLY INFANTILE AUTISM AND CONTROLS 

>^ 

lnvestle»tor(s): Harold Himwich, M.D., Research Director; and Narasipthachari, 
Ph.D., Administrative Research Scientist* Thudichum Psychiatric Research Laboratory, 
Galesburg State Research Hospital, Galesburg, Illinois 6140L 

Purpose:^To compare the urinary constituents of children- diagnosed for early infantile 
autism and of normal controls; and^to obtain information on whether early infantile autism 
\ is a manifestation of schii^ophrenja appearing in the e^fliest years of life. 

Subjecu; Eight boys and two girls, ages 9 to 18, diagnosed for early infantile autism; and 
10 normal control children matched for age, sex, height, and weight. 4* 
Methods: All subjects were placed in a hospital ward where each received a rigorous diet 
calculated according to age, height, and weight. Urine was collected every 24 hours for 14 
days and analyzed for dimethylated tryptamines. Positive identification of metabolites was 
accomplished by gas chromatography -mass spectrometry. Serum samples were checked 
for indolethylamine N-methyltransferase activity. A consulting psychiatrist followed the 
clinical courses of ihe subjects. ^ 
Duration: April 1974-April 1975. 

Cooperatint group<s): Alcohol, Drug Abude, and Mental Heahh Administration, Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. \ 



3B JE 2 LEARNING.STUDIES IN AUTISM 

Investitfttor(i): B. J. Freeman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, School of Medicine, University 
orCalifornia at Kos Angeles, Los Angeles, California 900^^4. . 
Purpose! To analyze autistic children's learning, processes. \ ^ , 
Subjeeti: Six children, ages 2 1/2 to 6, identified hs autistic and having a syndrome of 
perxreptual inconsistency. \ 
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Methods: An operant lever press experiment was used* Autistics' ease in learning one ^nS 
two stimuli were compared. 

Findints: Autistic children learn one stimulus faster than two stimuli. 
Duration: June 1974-June 1976.^ 

Cooperatint £roup(s): Division of Research, Maternal and Child Health Service, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

f 



> 3&-JE-3 THE VPAE: A BEHAVIORAL RATING SCALE FOR MEASURING THE 

PROGRESS OF SEVERELY MALADAPTIVE (PSYCHOTIC AND AUTISTIC) 
CHILDREN 

Inve3tlfator<s): Robert Hughes, Ph.D., Director; dnd Darlene Strcedbeck* B.A.* Program 
Coordinator* Children's Unit. Problems -in -Living Center. 2000 South Summit Avenue, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 571(^5. 

Purpose: To develop an obje^ive, bchaviorally based rating scale to evaluate the progress 
of severely maladaptive children in ver))al behavior, peei; interaction, adult interaction, and 
emotional behavior— areas of frequent deficiency, not adequately or easily measured, by 
other scales or observational techniques; and to provide a model for developing scales for 
other behaviors of similar importancc-ajid for a wider age range. • , 

Subjects: The population of the rnidential Children's Unit program plus children in the 
associated nonresidential spccial/education school ])rogram. Over several months^ the 
sample will con&tUute 15 te 20 phildren. ages 3 to 9. Residential children are generally 
deficient in self-help ,^^hd-&a^al and speech skills. Nonresidential childi^ef) usually are 
management problems and in necd^of rcrnedial academic work. 

Methods: The research doesn't follow traditiortBti^cscaj:£h__design because of thd innovative 
nature of presenting a scale to be used with a specific po|mlfl{ion. The 5-point scale of ^ 
salient dimensions in each of the fojur behavioral ^categofies is being submitted to the 
technique of optimal seating in order to derive an intei:va1 scale. Correlations will be done 
with the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, staff rankinj^iTof the children by behavioral category, 
, ^ * and related observati€#*l rec6rdings. Hopefully, thfc scale can be made available to 

sinjilar programs to facilitate the development of norms. \ 
Findings: Preliminary correlations with the measures are encouraging. Reliability 
measures also appear to be within acceptable ranges. The scale promises to be an asset 
to professionals working with similar popula^ons, since the investigator suggests that 
exbting scales are inadequate, inappropriate, or .too subjective to be of use for young, « 
severely maladaptive children. '* 
^ Duration: January I975-I)ecember|p75. 
Publlctitlons; Prx;scnted as a poster session at the 9th Annual Meeting of the AABT, San 
Francisco, California /December 1975. 
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3S-JF1 CLOSENESS PATTERNS IN THE FAMILIES OF YOUNG SCHIZOPHRENICS 

InvfstlgatoVU): Carol Hoover. D.sW., Sociki Worker; and Yolandc Davenport, M.S.W., 
Social Worker. Laboratory of Cliniisi) Science, Division of Clinical and Behavioral Re- 
search, National Institute of Mental health, Buildiftg 10, Room 3N-250, 9000 Roekville Pike, 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014. \ 
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Purpoic: To study the pattern of family closeness preferences reported by children in 
families with schizophrenic,. neurotic or normal adolescents. 

Subjects: 68 parents. 67 boys, and 60 girls. Mean age of 82 interviewed offspring: schizo- 
phrenic (S). 18.06; neurotic (N). 16.07; normal (C). t6.88. 

IVI«tho<ttJ, The subjects were in^rviewed. Percentages of child closeness preferences to 
mother, father, sibling, or nobody w£re analyzed in comparing diagnostic groups. Index 
patients were compared to next-of-age sibling. 

Findings: The neurotic family emerged as one in which intensities, splits, dr coalitions 
affected a number of children in a somewhat similar pattern, whUe the schizopfircnic 
family was characterized t>y differences in the closeness pattern- of the schizophrenic 
compared to his siblings. 
Duration: 1963^1975. 

Coopenitinf |roup<s): The Family Rorschach Study; National Institute of Mental Health, 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration. Public Health Service, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. ' 
Publlcfttlons: Results of the study are available from Dr. Hoover. 



36-JG-1 CONFLICT BETWEEN THE PARENTS OF SCHIZOPHRENICS 

• * •. • 

lnvefltlg«(or4s): Carol F. Hoovet, p,S.W.. Social Worker. Laboratory of Clinical Science, 
Division of Clinical and Bchavionil Research, National Institute of Mental HeiAth. Build* 
ing 10. Room 3N-250. 9000 Rockville pike, Bethesda. Maryland 20014. 
Purpose; To compare marital conflict levels and styles of coping with anger reported 
by the parents of schizophrenic, maladjusted, and community young people. 
Subjects: Experimental group: 154 parents (77 co\ipIes) who have at least two children, 
ages f3 to 27: 22 eoupJes had a schizophrenic son or daughter {S group), and 25 couples 
had a maladjusted nonpsychotic child (M group), f^eventecn couples were ^fiter tested. Con- 
trol group: 10 couples from the community (C grpup) located ■ through city dircctoriet 
from the same or adjacent bjock^ where parents of the initial schizophrenia patients 
lived. C group parents arc considered .representatives of the communities from which 
they were drawn, rather than selectively normal 

Methods; Diagnoses of schizophrenic and nnialadjustefl offspring were made by profes- 
sional treatment^esearch Maff of four tiospital wards and a mental health clinic. During 
thcf* study, schizophrenic and maladjusted young persons were undergoing psychiatric 
y treatment. A 70-item card sort, the Conflict in Marriage Scale (CIMS), was administered 

^ to each couple. The CIMS includes three agree-disagree items which consist of state- 

ments about the child by namc^ as well as 67 other diehotomous items related to anger 
or conflict between the parents. A itynflicf ranh is circulated for each subject. The nu- 
merator of this' ratio consists of item responses indicating anger and conniet^enjoyment, 
while the denominator represents coping mechanisrHs which might be expected to re- 
duce verbally expressed dissension. Ratios arc determined for each parent, and xhb 
pair's individual ratios are added together to obtain the rouph conOia rafio. 
Fbidtngff: Bcilh S and M, pairs showed connict levels (i,e., couple eonflict ratios) lignt- 
ftcantly higher than C partners. M children were involved in the most parental conflict. 
^ The schizophrenia patient was included in signiftcantly more connict than his/ her^sibling 
closest in age. bul S grotrp parents reported slightly less conflict involving thdr non- 
* schizophreft^e offspring than did C faitiiltes. ^ group mothers reported considerable 
support from their daughters but little from schi/ophrenic sonii. Weighted respoitftci to 

67 test items enabled highly accurate predictions of the diagnostic group to which etch 
» * 
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parent belonged (S, M/of.C), provideds^x was known in advance (discriiliinant function 
analysis). No overall difTertnces in marital dominance between the three groups were 
founds ^ut responses to some kerns indicated thaj S wives feh themselves h^bitiial loscrSt 
while S husbands' did not experience themselves as victors in domestic combat. 
Dui»tioiiU97I-I977. 

, PublkatioEis: Hoover, C. Conflict between the parents of schizophrenics. Studies in 

' Social Work No. 92. Doctoral dissertation^ The Catholic University of America^ Washing- 
ton, a 1973. ' * . 

36-JI-1 EVALUATION OF A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR AOOLESCENTS 

Investi8iitoi<s): Ronal<rS. Pryer, Ph.D., Chief Psychologist, Central Louisiana State 
Hospital, P. O. Box 3U Pineville, Louisiana 7136a 

mirpose: To evaluate optimum treatment for emotionally disturbed adolescents through 
a comprehensive 5-day-a^week residential program allowing continued ahd frequent 
contact with family and peers\ \ 

Subjects: 175 t>oys and girl$,\ages'' 12 to 18, who are experiencing seveYe adjustment 
problems an<l are judged not effectively treatable in the comnwnit]^^ 
Methods! Approximately 25 penoent of the subjects mil comprise a control group. Cbn- 
^troOubjccts will -receive the stafindard trcatment^at other jnpatient or outpatient trcat- 
^ment facilities. Evaluation m\\ focus on patient aiid therapist variables, process mca- 
^res of individual prpgram elements, and comprehensive pre- and^ posttreatment 
' -measures with psychometric, behavioral, social. Vocational, legal, and educational 
criteria,' Pre- and posttreatment measures were Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Child^ 
ren. Wide Rdnge Achievement Test, Sixteen Personality Factors Questionnaire or the 
High School Personality Questionnaire, and objective data regarding educational, voca- 
tional, tegal, and social adjustment. Parents and siblings are also tested with personality, 
self- and other^rception measures, and various adjustment indices. Multivariate ana- 
lysis of variance vnU be employed to test outcome differences between the treatment 
and control groups. 

Duration: September 1972-August 1976. 

Cooperating s>^oup(s): Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration,' Publk 
Health S^ice, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Annual and final reports are given to the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Healtii Services and Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department o^t^lth, Education, and Welfare. ^ 



36-JI-2 AOOPTEO VS^ NONADOPTED ADOifSCENTS IN RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT ' 

^ov«rtig»tor(5): 1. Louis Young, Ph.D., Chief Psychologist;* A. Teheri, M.t),, Staff Psy- 
chiatrist; and M. Harriman, B.S., Mental Health Worker Supervisor, Taylor Manor Hos- 
pital, Ellicott City, Maryland il04;i. 

Purpose: To determine if there' are differences in cUhical symptomology and the seve- 
rity of illness in adopted as compared to nonadoptea adolescents in inpatient treatment. 
Subjects: 92 inpatients (58 boys, 34 girls), ages 13uo 17, half ^do^ed and half not 
adopted, diagnosea as psychotic, neurotic, and having character disorders. 
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Methods: At each admission a problem checklist was completed by the parents^ and a 
psychiatric diagnosis was macle. Pattent*s prognc^ was rated from admission, to dis- 
charge. Other data collected included length of hospitalization^ social history ratings' 
related to school, age of adoption, and age of onset and duration of problem. Nonadoptcd 
patients served as the control group. 
Findings: Preliminary analysis indicates that out of 139 copsecofive "^admissions, 33 
pcrcenUwere adopted. . - —-""^ , ^ 

Duration: April 1975-J^ly 1975. ' * 

Publications: A paper presented at the AnnOal Mceting^f the American Associatioa.of 
Psychiatric Social Workers for Children, New Orleans. Louisiana* November 1975: 
Young, L L; Teheri, A.; and Harriman, M. Adopted vs. nonadopted adolescents in 
residential psychiatric treatment. 



Juyenile Delinquency 



3B-KC-1 YOUTH GANG VCOLENCE 

Investigntorfs): Walter B. Miller, Ph.D.« Director^ National Youth Gang Survey* Center^ 
for Criminal Justice* Harvard University Law School* Cambridge. Massachusetts 02138. 
Purpose: To examine the hypothesis that a new wav^ of juvenile gang violence is affect- 
ing major U, S, cities; to examine patterns of g^ng behavior in light of theoretical ap- 
proaches relevant to the emergence and dynamics of juvenile street gangs; and to colled 
descriptive information on (I) the number of gangs* their ^izes* and their characteristics 
in the nation's largest cities; (2) the character and frequency of their violent and/or cri- 
minal activities; (3) their relation with one another and with adult groups; and (4) the 
measures^rrently' being taken by law enforcement, social service^ and other agencies 
to^optTwith gaf^s and gang violence, 
fethods: Site visHs were conducted to the nation's five largest cities in which g^ngs are 
known to present serious problems and to seven other cities where gang probkms are 
possible or likely. VisitfexCentcred on ititervieWs with- local police* social service workers, 
and others J[amj|iar,withalbt^ problem. Media reports were reviewed prior to the site vajts. 
The basic ^analytic principle underlying data gathering procedures is the comparative 
method; i-e.* gathering both quaFitative and quantitative data bearing on the same informa- 
tional categories for a number of different locales in order to determine genera) para- 
meters and the range.'of variability with rcsfjcqt to the informational categories. 
Duration: September 1974-August 1975. \^ ^ 

Cooperating troup(s): National Institute of Law Enfo^roc^nen^^ Justice, Law 

Enforcement Assistance Administration, S. Department ofJust ice* 
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^ 3«*KK*1 THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS: REFLECTIONS ON RUNAWAY YOUTH 



I Iiivesticat04r(if): William J. Reid, Ph,D,, Professor, and Anne E, Fortune, A,B,, Graduate 
^Student, School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, 969 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637, 

Piupoic: To describe services provided for runaway center clients and their impact 
on delinquency prevention; to obtain clients' evaluations of the services of a runaway 
center, andjo study the causes and consequences of runaway behavior, 
Subjecfi: 84 boys and 138 girls, ages 9 to 22, who applied for service at a Chicago run* 
away center, 134 of whom were runaways at the time of initial contact (i,e*, were under 
18 and had left home without parental permission with the intention of running away); 
parents of 31 runaway^; SO Volunteer paraprofessionals; and 8 paid professional staff 
members of the runaway agency, ^ 
Methods: AH clients who applied in person \o the agency during specified time periods 
in 1972 and 1973 were included^in the samite* Immediately after the initial interview with 
each client, counselors completed a multiple choice and open-ended questionnaire about 
the client and about their own and oth;;r counselors' interventions. The counselors also 
completed a second questionnaire 6 weeks later. Two to 4 months after initial agency 
contact, 148 of the adolescents^and 31 of their parents were located and interviewed about 
their problems in a semi$tnictured interview, their impressions and evaluation of the 
agency's scryiqesr-artd their - circumstances * since agency contact. Analysis of client, 
data eniphasized comparisons of counselor, adolescent, and parent perceptions of pro^ 
blems, and comparisons of runaway and nonrunaway problems. Because agency staff 
consists ^imarily of volunteer pfTraprofessionals, counselor interventions and diagnoses 
were analyzed by counselor experience, and a written questionnaire about background 
and counseling attitudes was administered to agency ^taff, A sample of ^ taperecorded 
counseling sessions was analyzed by experienced independent judges, 
Fifidincs: At the time of the follow*up, 75 percent of the adolescent clients were located 
at home. Most of these clients hadlioTrun away since agency contact, and most reported 
improvement in both family and other problem^. Eighty-four percent of the adolescents 
reported that agency contact had helped them* Although parents and children as groups 
reported the same patterns of problems and conflicts, there was almost no agreement 
between individual parent-chitd .pairs. Runaways reported significantly more severe 
conflict with their fathers, more conflia with parents about responsibilities within the 
family, and less conflict with siblings than nonrunaway adolescents, although in both 
groups home conflict was a dominant factor* Nonrunaways were comparably involved, 
,or significantty^ore involved, in factors often associated with running away, such as 
drug abuse, delinquent activity, or abnormal peer influence. 
Duration: January 1972-completcd* 

Cooperatlnc crovp^s); Looking Glass (counseling center for runaways); Travelers Aid 
"Society of Metropolitan Chicago; Illinois Law Enforcement Commission, 
"^PubUcfltions: Two reports are available from the investigators: (I) Fortune, A* E, 

and Reid, W, J, Through the looking glass: Reflections on runaway youth, 1973, (2) For* 

tune. A, E, and Reid, W, J, Images in the looking glass: A study of a counseling center 

for runaways, 1972, 




36-KK-2 PROFILES AND PERSPECTIVES ON RUNAWAY YOUTH 



invesli£«lor<9)c Pef^r C, Kratcoski, Ph,D,, Associate Professor, Department of Socio- 
logy/Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 44242, ^ 

PtirpOM; To identify tihe characteristics and behavior patterns of runaways and the 
modes of treatment by agencies' involved with runaways. 

Subjects: 1,000 boys and girls, ages 12 to 18, with different racial and ethnic back- 
grounds^ who responded to a questionnaire distributed randomly in four high school sys- 
tems; a juvenile court center detention home; two centers for runaways; and an^institu- 
tion fcFT juveniles. School system respondents comprise a control group, since a majo- 
rity of these respondents had never run away from home. 

Methods; A questionnaire^ (Comprised of several sections, ^s distributed to youthii in 
various settings. Data were collected on the respondent's demogr9phic characteristictj^ 
self-image, relationship with family, school adjustment and progress* peer group rela* 
tionships, and runaway experiences. The |runaway experiences portion of the question- 
naire contained items on the. number of Jiinaway experiences, reasons for running away, 
length of run, wncrc the youth stayed j^d why he came back. Interviews were conducted 
with^and questionnaires were giveivto administrators of runaway centers* 
burfttlon: November 1974-Junc 1975, ^ 



35-KK-3 VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS IN PREVENTION AND DIVERSION OF 
JUVENILE DELINOUENCY 

investiKalor<s): Timothy F, Fautsko, M,H,S,, Director of Training; and Ivan H, Scheien 
Ph,D,, Director, National Information Center on Volunteerism, P, O, Box 417^, 1221 
University Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 80302, 

Purpose: To identify volunteer programs involved in prevention of juvenile delinquency 
or diversion of children from the criminal justice system in order to facilitate the co- 
ordination of existing youth serving agencies in the United States, 

Methods: A directory of volunteer programs was developed that describes programs and 
their use of volunteers. For this purpose, "volunteer" was defined as "any pcrsofch 
group of persons who offer their services without pay or profit* although reimbursement 
of work-re[atcd expenses is permissible,*" The project focused on programs for pre- 
vention from (as opposed to within) the criminal justice system, defined as either; 
(1) the prevention of any future formal or informal contact with the criminal jutticc sys- 
tem m cases in which this is likely unless more positive action is taken, or (2) the pre- 
vention of fuller adjudicatory process in the future when actual informal contact with 
the' criminal justice system has already occurred, A sample of potential volunteer pro- 
grams with some representation of geographical, conceptual, community size, and pro- 
gram variety variables was developed by (1) scanning National Information Center on 
Volunteerism national '^nd state files on over 2,000^ volunteer programs; (2) searching 
reference works (e,g„ Central Resource Summaries of Pre^fficial Court Delinquency 
Prevention Programs; Annual Report of Federal Activities in Juvenile Delinquency^ 
Youth Development, and Related Fields); (3) following leads on programs during site con- 
sultations; and (4) sending a letter of inquiry to 100 statewide Coordinators of volunteers, 
administrators in the criminal justice fiel^, and othei* knowledgeable persons. All 293 
programs generated received a packet nfq^csting project demographic data as wdi as 
information about their program related to (1) ^graphical area served, (2) purposes* 
(3) mode of organization, (4) progranvstatus, (S) funding patternd* (6) type of ciienttt (7) 
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type and number or volunteers, (8) general description* {9) evaluation, (10) transposability 
of program, and (II) further reading materials available. Of- 293 programs, lOl res- 
poDded (34 perceilt), ^Eighty -eight of the rcspoose^ere usable, ind abstracts were pre- 
pared for 33 of these programs. The 'abstract a directory of all 88 programs^ and 
an^ylis of currei^ trends- and recornmendvtpmis for the iuture^a' list of resource or* 
ganizationSt anfl an annotated bibliography m included in the d^ectdryr— 
Ffaidii^: An updated directory has been ^cnnpiled. 
Duration: 1972*1975. 

Cciopcratinf tr^iqKt); .Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, U, S, Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare* 
PubUcattom: Fautsk^* T, F. and Scheier, 1, H, Volunteer programs in prevention and 
divehion, 1973. U. S. DcJJarftient of Health, Education, and Welfare, SRS Publication 
No, 73-2603L An Updated version by the National Informatidn Center on Voluntcerism 
IS now available. 



39-KK^ POLICE DIVEl^lON OPyOvENlLE OFFENDERS 

^ lnyestJfator<t): Malcolm W: Klein. ^h.D,> Senior Research Associate. Social sJbfnce 
'Research Institute, University of Southern Califomia\ Los Angeles* California 90007, 
Purpose: To understand* evaluate* and test propositions and programs dealing with 
r' juvenile diversion and labeling. 

Subjects: Approximately 600 male and female juvenile offenders^ ages up to 18, who 
have been arrested by the police. 

Methods: During three projects various procedures were used: observation, interviewSi 
questionnaires* experimental design with random assignment of subjects to various con* 
ditions, and official records. , 
Duration: Summer 1974-December I976> 

Coopcratinf frDup(B>: Over 30 police departments; National Institute of Mental Healths 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration* Public. Health Service* U. S, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare^ 



Corrections 



36'KP-1 . JUVENILE COURTS: DIRECT PROBATION SUBSIDY PROGRAM 

lnvc*titau>r<t): GSty^D. Cope, Systems Analyst; and Richard A. Benz, Program Tech- 
nician, Office or Data Processing. Ohio Youth Commission. 2234 South Hamilton Road. 
Columbus, Ohio 43227. 

Purpose; To test the impact or a diiect probation subsidy program on juvenile courts 
in five pilot counties. ^ 
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Subjccti; 3^331 youths placed on jirobation or committed to juvenile correctional iniU- 
tutioni in 1973-1974, * 

Methods: The Direct Probation Subsidy Program provides that each participating juve- 
nile court be subsidized $4,(ND per youth Tor reducing commitments to state correctional 
inititutlofis below a specified l^ateline. To qualify for such subsidy, the count^^ust Qle 
letter! of bitent (monies are x\ld to expected reductions) along with a plan fbf enriching, 
probation services. This plan must include a special services caseload thaL-jsw i ft* 
an alternative to commitment* Continuation of funds for partidpating c^tintiesHl^re tied 
' to commitment reductions. Evaluation of the program employed a foup^oup nonext)erK 
mental research design. Group 1 (N - 2,605) consisted of all youthxpl&ced on probat- 
ion in the five counties studied who were not placed in a special /services unit. Group 
II (N =^258) consisted of all youths placed in such units. Group Il\(N - 481) consisted 
of all youths permanently committed to Ohio Youth Commission (01^|)lTrom the Tive sub^ 
sidy counties in calendar year 1973, and trroup IV (N - 487) consisted of all youths per- 
manently committed from the subsidy counties in calendar year 1974. These four groups 
^ were examined and compared on demographic and offense history infdmiation. In addition, 
commitment rates from calendar year 1967 through calendar year 1974 were evaluated 
for each county find compared with statewide commitment trends. 

Flndinis: Taken as a whole, subsidized counties showed a 1 percent increase in per- 
manent commitments from 1973 to 1974. This compared with a 25 pei;cent increase 
across' the state of Ohio. Three of the five subsidized counties reduced their commit- 
menu by 29, 25 and 21 percent, respectively. The remaining two counties showed b- 
creascs of 14 and 69 percent> The type of youth placed in special supervision. groups 
tended to vary from county to county. The diversion effect of the subsidy program was 
most pronounced when the type of youth placed i|i special services corresponded closely 
with a subtype of the 1973 commitments. This did not hold true if youths in spedal ser- 
vices were very serious repeat offenders. This would suggest that the subsidy program 
might maximize its diversion value if special services units were oriented toward a spe^ 
cialized group of probationers with a high commitment potential 
Duratiott: January 1974-December 1974, 

Coopcratlnt cn>up(i); Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, U, S, Department 
of Justice; Administration of Justice Division, Ohio Department of Economic and Com- 
munity Development; Court of Common Pleas; Clark County Ohio; Family Court of Lu- 
cas County Ohio; Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Montgomery County Ohio; 
Juvenile Court of Muskingum County Ohio; Juvenile Court of Summit County Ohio. 



3B-KR-1 IOWA DIFFERENTIAL CLASSIFICATION AND TREATMENT PROJECT 

lnvettl|atoff(9): Howard E. Tupker, M,A., Chief Psychologist, Iowa' Training School for 
Boys, Gldora, Iowa 30627. 

Purpote: To test a difTerential diagnosis and treatment system with institutionalized 
delin|^<tnts and evaluate its effectiveness as a treatment approach, compared to a tra- 
ditional approach in the rehabilitation of institutionalized delinquent youths; and to ex- 
plore the usefulness, feasibility, and probable value of adopting ^ differential claiML- 
catibn'syitem on a full scale at the instttufion. * 
Siil4ccti; 272 institutionalized (court -comVnitt^) delinquent male^ ages 1/to 18, in- 
cluding 228 whites (83.8 percent), 35 blacks (12.9 percent) a1!3^9 person^, from other 
groups (3u3 percent). Subjects' mean Wechsler Full Scale IQ was 96,16 and average 
ntunber years of education completed was 8,45. 
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Methodt: Three homogeneous cottages were utilized for the experimental group^ caeh 
eottue containing a single homogeneous group insofar as behavioral 'elassUlcation was 
con<^med. Three heterogeneous (control) cottages were operated. SubJB^s were diag- 
nosed and classified aecording ta a mo^jli^fitl^ Quay syst^tn. This study focuses 'on the 
inadequate-immature. the^^4ifii6ci^(Laptf%ggr^ive, and the^ socialized -subcuhural elas-* 
si(l<i&tions. Treatment j^grams appropriate^ for the Special needs of individuals in the 
thr^ behavior categories were established, in^ each experimental cottage. Comparisons 
of the differential approach experimental programs and the tra(titional treatment *contrOl 
^^^rograms were made, utilizing multiple/ outcorfle criteria. Outcome criteria included 
qu<£stionndire responses, indices of acual behavior, afid pretest -posttest changes re- 
flected by personality inventories. Fori'the latter. 30 scales from the California Psy- 
^ chological Inventory and the Jesness InK^ntory were used. 

Fiiidtnci: A more positive outcome for the experimental groups than the control groups 
was indicated on the personality measures. The most clcar*cut differences oceurrcd 
b^tweenf the two socialized -su be ultural groups' Differences included significant posi- 
tive personality senile changes suggesting improved socialization, social conformity, 
optimisni. interest in academic acttvi^ie^; and reduced alienation in the experimental* 
group. Differences were least notable between the two inadequate-immature groups. Per- 
sonality scale changes common to all groups were found. Outcome measures other than 
personality scales generally showed no significant differences. i 
Duration: January 1973 -completed* 
/Cooficratlng group(s): Iowa Crime Commission. 

'Publieatlons: Tupkcr. H. E. and Pointer. J* C* The Iowq Differential Classiftcation and 
Treatment Project. Eldora. Iowa: Iowa Training School for^BoVs. March 1975. 

36-KR/2 , ARREST ANO REINSTITyTIONALIZATlON AFTER RELEASE FROM STATE^ 
SCHOOLS AND OTHER FACILITIES OF THE NEW YORK STATE DIVISION 
FOR YOUTH / 

■ ■' 1 

lnveitlcatoHs>: Irwin J GtVldman. Ph.D.. Associate Researdi Analyst. Research. Pro- 
' gram Evaluation, and Planning. New York'State Division fQr Y^outh. 2 World Trade 
Center. 23rd floor, New York. Nejy York IOCf47. ^ . 

Purpose: To assess the adequacy of New Y'ork State Division (er Youth training schools. 
^ centers, and other residential treatment programs with respect to Ihc prevention of 
postreJeasc arrest and reinstitutionalization. * 
* Subjectat (1) 843 youths, over age 15. who were released from New York State schools 
■ / and centers January 1, 1971 through June 30. 1971 and who did not return; (2) 340 youth* 

/ selected systematically from the pof^ulation of all youths released from July I. 1971 

through March 31. 1973 from other facilities of the New York State Division for Youth; 
and (3) 318 youths selected randomly from the population of all youths rel^sed from 
state schools and centers from July 1. 1971 through March 31. 1975. 
Methods: Records of arrest and institutionalization were obtained from the New York 
State Divisionrof Criminal Justice Services. Division for Youth* aftercare staff, and Di- 
vision for Youdi central records. Statistics were examined related to postrelease juve- 
nile arrest, adult arrest, return to state school^ commitment to local dnd state correc- 
tional facilities, commitment to narcotic rehabilitation facilities, and related outcome^. 
Social background charactcrii^tics were considered as predictive outcome variables. 
Duration: March 1973-cbmpleted. 

Cooperating group(s)r New York State Division of Criminal Justice Services 
\ PubUeationss Goldman, L J. Arrest and reinstisusionatiiatio^ after release from state 

schools and other faciliiieK of the New York State Divixion fof Youth: Three studies of 
^ youths released Januarix 1971 through March 1973. New York^ New York State Division 

for Youth. 1974. ^ 
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36-LAO F6LLbW-UP OF GROUPTHERAPY: INFLUENCE OF GROUP THERAPY 
EXPERIENCE ON SUBJECTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 

Inveftltmor<ft): Donald A. Shaskan, M.D., Chief* Mental Health Clinic, Veterans Admini- 
stratton, 1515 Clay Street, Oakland, Caliromia 94612; William L. Moran, M.S.W.; aiid 
Olive Mordn, B.A., 134 El Ccrrito Avenue, Piedmont, California 94611/ 
Purpoic: To study the influence of a group therapy 'experience, which occurred 30 ycart 
* ago, on subjects and their children. 

Subjects: 25 men and women patients who participated in 1945 in spontaneous group psy* 
chotherapy (i.e:, a voluntary gathering o( friends who sought professional leadership on 
^ their own outside the customary * referral c^^annels); and their children,' eight of whom 
were under age 20 in (945. Approximately eight subjects (or one-third of the sample who 
withdrew from the group after attending one to four sessions) comprise the control group. 
. Methods: A questionnaire is being forwarded to all participants, including four thera- 
pists. The questionnaire consists of items on tnarriage, divorce, number af children, 
r improvement or lack of improvement, professional and personal effectiveness, effective* 
ness in the parental role, and sections on children and therapists. Data will.be coded for 
correlation and regression, as well as compared to previous follow-up data published 

FbtdbifS: Subjects questioned about their willingness to participate in the study have 

responded positively. 

Duration: April i973-Aprii 1976. 

PubUcattons: Berne, E. The^natural history of a spontaneous group. International Jour- 
ndl of Group Psychotherapy, 1954, "4. 74-85. 



3B-LA-2 CONSISTENCY AND ANTECEDENTS OF INFANT ATTACHMENT DURING 

THE FIRST YEAR / 

J4 

Investlt«tof<s>: Robert P. Klein, Pl^.D., Research Psychologist; and Leon J. Yarrow, 
Ph.D., Research Psychologist, t^ublic Health Service, National Institutes of Health, Na> 
tional Institute of Child Health and Human DevelopmeAt* Social and Behavtoral'Scien^bes 
Branch* Auburn Building. Room 220* "Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

Purpote; To compare data obtained from observations tn the home with data fiipm ob- 
scrva^ons pf structured situations in the laboratory, and with data from an interview 
with the mother, in order lo clarify the conceptual issue of what are the most appropri* 
ate behavioral^ measures of attachment; and to examine the anteoedehts of the distinctive 
tie between mother and infant. 
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.ISubjecU: 40 mothers and their 42*month-old infants: '20 boys and 20 girls, half first* 
bom and half later bom. 

Methods; TwjO home observatiops were completed of selected mother and infant be* 
haviors in a number, of cdtical situations comparable to measures* used in laboratory 
studies of attachment! A laboratory session was conducted that included (1) approach by 
stranger and mother, (2) interview of mother* (3) observation of infant in free play^and 
(4) scparatioi) from mother. About half the sample was observed at 6 months. 
Flndlnfi: The infants exhibited clear differential behavior to mother versus the stranger, 
as well as considerable positive behavior towafd the stranger and some distress toward 
^ the mother j\ / / 

DuFitlon: pJWrch 1973-March 1976. 

36*LA*3 PERCEPTUAL RESPONSES TO INFANT CRYING: IDENTIFICATION O^ 
^ CRY TYPES ' 

Invc3tlfstor<s): Harry HoUicn, Ph.D., Director, Communication Sciences Laboratory* 
ASB-50, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32601; E. Mullcr, Department of 
Speech, 107 P^rrington Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 98100; and 
T. Murray^ Veterans Administration Hospital, 3350 La Jolla Village Drive, San Diego* 
California 92I6L ^ 

Purpose; To assess by highly structured and controlled procedures the ability of mothers 
10 perceptually identify and differentiate*', infant crics^and *to investigate the possibility 
^ that the accuracy of mothers* judgmcnts*relates to ^^EbHti^the mother is judging cries 
produced by her own infant or by an unfamiliar infant\j^ 
Subjects; Four boy and four girl healthy infants, ages 3 to 5 months. 
^ Methods; Samples of the crying of each of the infants were obtained within a 3-day 
period by administering three types of stimuli: pain, auditory, and hunger stimulation* 
In order to avoid extraneous stimulation, the subjects wore clean diapers and were seated 
in a comfortable infant reclining seat. If the child Speared discontented, (s)hc was re- 
scheduled. For pain stimulation, crying was elicited by spapping an elastic band against 
the sole of the infantas left foot. Two large wooden bloci^jwcre slammed together making 
a loud clap for the auditory or startle stimulation. The third type of stimulation involved 
allowing the mother to feed tKc Infant at home at its normal feeding time^aritf halting the 
feeding after several seconds. All the cries were tape recorded at a constant level 
throughout the procedure, and each cry was recorded for approximately 90 seconds from 
the time of stimulus application. An experimental tape of 96 randomized cry samples 
was produced containing six- samples for each infant; i.e., first and third 15-second seg- 
ments of erics evoked by pain, hunger, and startle stimuli. Two groups, mother^ of the 
eight subjects and 10 mothers of infants whose ages were the same as the subjects, were 
given a brief description or the ery-cvokin^ stimuli and were told to use this description 
as the basis In judging the recorded cries. Twelve of 96 cry samples presented to the 
subjects' mothers wqre recordings ^f their own child's crying* The experimenter, how- 
ever, did not tell the mothers which ^apiplcs were produced by their infant. Data were 
reported in terms of the percentage of niathers' correct responses to each sample type, 
and these percentages were tested for significunee at the 96 percent confidence level* 
Findinfs; The 18 mothers were generally unable to sueeessfully match the cry samples 
with the three cvy -evoking situations. No differential '^Kjvantage was found when mothers 
were judging samples produced by their awn infant. 
Duration; 1971-eompletcd. 

Cooperstlns croupes); National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. De* 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publlestlons; MuUer, E.; Hollien,^H.; and Murray, T, Perceptual responses to infant 
crying: Identification of cry types. Journal of Child Language. 1, 89-95, 
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3B-LA*4 ^ FEASIBILITY STUDY FOR A SUMMATtVE EVALUATION OF THE CHILD 
AND FAMILY RESOURCE PROGRAM 

^ lnvesti{i<pr(s): Sheldon H- White, PhJ)., Principal Investigator, Qeraldme K, Brookins. 
B-A,, Doctoral Candidate, Project Co-Director; and Anthoriy S\ Bryk, Doctoral 
Candidate, Project C^-Director Huron Institute, 119 Mount Aubun) Street, Cambridge* 
Massachusetts 021^, 

' Purpose: To determine the feasibility of executing a summative evaluation of the Child 
and Famny Resource Program (CFRP), 

Subjeets: Child and Family Resource Programs at Iti-sites, ^ 
Methods: The investigators deTined the task of the jevaltiation as one of information ga* 
\ ^ thering and analysis to inform decision makers about directions for summative ovalu- 

^ atjon of CFRP, CFKP embodies a eomplex array of services an* a eomplex causal mpdel 

^ wl^ch relate community and family ehangcs to optimal ehild development. The sites, in 
operation little more than a year, were given local autonomy by th& Office of Child Dtf- 
* verDprponrr Because of these factors, value judgments about program aspects were not 

maili prior to visits, and eaeh she was initially approaehed as an . individual unit; al* 
though commonalities in program operations, staffing patterns, and target populations 
were noted. It seemed important to ascertain (I) whether or not the sues based their 
operation on a speeiHc intervention model or theory of change; (2) an operational des- 
cription of the program, including the degree of indtvidtialtzatton of program. activities, 
level of parent participation, services families and children receive, staff characterise 
tics, level of involvement and relationship with existing agencies, and the use and nature 
of needs assessment prncednres; (3) a description of the sample entailing a description 
of the nature of family constellation, ethnic characteristics, and selection procedures; 
and (4) information related to pragmatic aspects of the evaluation; e.g., turnover or at* 
tritton rate, political climate towards evaluation, and the nature and availability of pos- 
/ sible on-site comparative data. To gather information^ a team of two Held associates 
visited each site for 3 pr 4 days. Program staff were interviewed. Families participating 
in CFRP and contact persons in agencies involved with CFRP were interviewed for the^r 
perceptions of CFRP, to ascertain the level of their involvement, and to detect any' dis* 
crepaocies between information received from CFRP stafT members and agency person- 
nel. In addition, proposals sent to program officials and Office of Child Development 
consiiltants* periodic site reports were reveiwed in an attempt ,to validate interview data, 
F(ndln{ii: A report was issued in which treatments across sites were described and 
evaluation strategies were discussed on three ^Operational levels: the community, family, 
and child. The investigators concluded that (I) a rigorous summative evaluation of CFRP 
would be inappropriate prior to development of full program implementation ^n the de- 
monstration sites; (2) since treatments vary constdcrably across sites, any evaluation 
must be undertakeh'on a site-by-site basis; (3) traditional evaluation paradigms may. not 
be appropriate for individualized CFRP service programs. The substructure of services 
provided areach site should be examined and a discrete number of general subprograms 
deTined; (4), since it is neither feasible nor. desirable to mount a fulVscale summative 
evaluation of CFRP, execution of a component analysis at the sites, possibly involving 
some program modifications, is recommended; and (3) an evaluation of the longAerm 
impact of CFRP on children is- not fecommended. It is recommended that short*term 
efforts be channeled toward analysis of impact on families arid communities. 
Duration; July l974^completed. 

I Cfwperitting groupd): Of Fice^of Child Development, OfHce^of Human Development, U, S, 
r Department of He^Uh, Education, und Welfare. ^ , 

Publieations: AcjrtpoTt is available from the Huron Institute, 
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3S-LA-S FAMILIES SEEN FR^M WITHIN ' . 

InvestJ^atorfs): Gordon Shipman^ Pb.D., Professor Emeritus, Department of Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 5448L 

Purpose: Jo portray changes in single fajmtly 'ciritttres over tbe past 20 years; and to 
^ examine how students^ilurrng this period have assessed' their families of orientation as 
they view them from" within; including their earliest memories to the time of assessment. 
- 5ubJect9:/Over 1,000 students^ ages' 18 to 24, in an undergraduate marriage and family 
course, l9jS5-l975. " . ^ 

Methods: Students wrote family biographies and analyzed how their family orientation 
affected their personality developRient. Students were provided with a questionnaire con- 
taining 30 seized items with which they could appraise certain traits of each parent; e.g.* 
their interactidAal patterns, sensitivity to various verbal patterns, communication, and 
happiness. In ad^ion, students were given suggestions in an outline with appropriate 
remarks concerning cultural background of parents, circumstances of parents io early>^ 
married life* position in family constellation, interpersonal relationships, verbal pat- 
terns, psychosexual developmicnt. family rituals, sociocuhural influences, courtship 
behavior, and the family as an intemctional system. The biQ^aphical ttccounts of family 
life were aumbered serially and coded by content so that a retrieval system could be 
uscU for each subject. Generalizations will be made for each subject and social changes 
* wiH be noted forccrtain patterns in the 20-year period, 
buntlon: 1955-1977. ' 

Publlcstlont: Shipman, G. The use of atitobic^raphies in marriage education. Marriage 
and Famih tjx inSi. 1962, 24<4), 393-398. 



3S-LA-6 GAZE JDURATION FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTldNS DURING MOTHER-INFANT 
INTERACTION \ ' 

Investlgstorfs): J. Craig "Pccry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Family and*' 
Child Development, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 84322; and Daniel N. Stcri), N4^.D., 
Associate Professor, College bf Physicians and Surgeons. Columbia University* ^ew 
York, l^cw York 10027. 

Purposed To determine characteristic patterns of'gazc frequency distributions, includ- 
ing lookingiijid not-looking data* during mothcr-tnfont interaction. 

Subjcets: 10 twin infants (5 ^oys, 5 girls), ages 3 itionths. All subjects were from white, 
oiiddte class, English -speaking backgrounds. 

Methodi: Play, bottle feeding, and spoon feeding activities were videotaped and analyzed 
during weekly home visits in the subjects' fourth month of life. Data were gathered as 
naturatistic'ally as possible. Videotapes were obsep^ed and gazing data recorded on mag*' 
netic tape which was replayed, through '^n interface Into a computer for processing. 
Flndlncfi During all three activities, frequency distributions for gaze duration for 
mothers and infants apt)roximatc power funttbns. Questions were raised aboul the ap^ 
propriateness of statistical techniques employed in previous studies for gaze comparison. 
Duration: September 1970-complctcd. 
\ Coopenting group(i); Research Foundation for Mental Hygiene; New York State T'sy- 
chiatric Institute; Grant Foundation.' 

Publlcstloru: Peery, J. C. and Stern, D.'N. Oaze duration frequency distPibuttons during 
mother-infant interaction. Journal of Genetic Pxvcholofiv (in press). , 
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3B*LA*7 A MODEL FOR TRAINING PARENTS TO MANAGE THEIR FAMILY 
SYSTEMS USING MULTIPLE DATA SOURCES AS MEASURES OF 
PAREISIT EFFECTIVENESS - 

InvcimBtor(s); Buell E. Goocher, ?k,pf. Director; and Dgvid N, Grove. Coniuluht, 

Edgcftdd, Lodge, Inc. 240S S, W, TIalsey, Troutdale, Oregon 97060, 

Purpose; To propose and present dau demonstratii^ the u^e of multiplcr data 5our<fei 

to measure effc€tivene3»of a parent trainii^ program, 

Subjecti; A family: two parents and two children, ages 3 and 6. 

Methods; A single subject design was used with a^ continuous parental data collection 
system 'with substantiation through, free operant observation system (i,e„' Family Ob- 
servation Record) and checklists, " 
Flndln|s; Multiple dfia' systems Should b^ employed to measlire thp' efTectivencts of 
' behavioral intervention programs. 

Duration; t97'4*completed. ' ' 
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CONSEQUENCES OF DiVORCE FOR CHILDREN 

]nveftt|ator(s); Robert J. Levy, J.p,, Professor; and Julie Fulton, M.A., Rcscarcb Fel* 
loM' Law School, University of Minnesota, M-tnneapotis, Minnesota SS4SS. 
Purpose; To determine how divorcing parcntB arrange for child custody; to examine 
intervention in the divorce process by lawyen, social workers, and judges; to evaluate 
the impact of the custody inveitigation in contested cases; and to analyze how the terms 
of the decree alTect the parents' and chitdrenTs adjustment to the divorce. 
Subjects: 58^ mothers and fathers, who were divorced in 1970 in three urban and two. 
rural Minnespta counties. The children involved rai^e in' age from 0 to 18- 
.Methods; Court records were gathered for each of the catti initimlly selected for sam- 
ple inclusion. Personal interviews were conducted with located and contenting subjecti 
tn an open-ended. 238-question interview. In nnany cases, both husband and wife were 
interviewed. Because of the age range of children involved, parents dcKribed what they 
think has happened to Uieir children during the divorce process. Custody investigations 
were also gathered ^hcn i^pplicabtc. The' type of divorce process was the -independent 
variable, 

Fkndlnts; Preliminary resfllts indicated that of the first sul>jects selected, T^^jpttcent 
were located. Of the subjects located, 61 percent afereed to1)e interviewed and 39 percent 
refused. Most respoiMlents did not want their children to be interviewed in the subteque)nt 
phase of research. Husbands and wives differ in their response to many itcmst 
Duntton: 1970-1976, - . . , ' 

Coopcntint croup(i)i Ford Foundation; National Sciencr Foundation; Office of Child 
Development. Office of Human Development, U, S, Depahment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, \ 

PMblkatloni; (OL^Vy, R, J, and Fulton/J, The/t$rgEnization and management of law and 
social Kience rcAtarch: Divorce and cuitodyf study. The North CoroUna Low ' Review^ 
June 1974, 52, ^-1012, (2) A Upe recording "The Fragmented Family,** it available 
from jEdutape Series, National Council on Faqiily Relations, 1219 University Avenue, 
S,E,, Minneapolis, Minnesota S5414, 
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36 LC-2^ CHILDREN IN ONE-PARENT FAMILIES ' 

" InvestigJiWs): Elsa Ferri, Senior ^search Officer, l^ational Children's Bureau, 

~ ^ Adam House^ I Fitzroy Square, London SI, England. 

,^ Putpost! To study the background knd environment of children in one-parent families; 
and to assess the effects of one-parent families on children's educational, social, and 
psychological development. ' « 

iSubjccts: 650 fatherless and 98 motherless boys And girls; and a control group of 12,000 

* two-parent boys and juris. Data were collected when the children were ax€s 7 and 11. 

McOiMS: This research utilizers material collected for the National Child Development 
Study, a long-term follow-up of a cohort of approximately 16,000 children. It provides 
the first nationally representative sample of one-parent children. Comparisons will Uke 
into account which parent is absent and the cause of the absence, . 
Dunitlon: November 1970-June 1974, 

Cooperating gioup(s)c Department of Health and S(^i^ Security, England, 



35-LC-3 FATHERLESSNESS AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 



Investiulatfs): Paul L, Adams, M,D,, Professor; an# Jeffrey Horovitz, M,D,, Special 
Trajpe^T /Department of Psycliialry, School of Medicine, University of Louisville, t*, O, 
fibx'iosi Louisvilj^, Kentucky «50L 

Purpose:] To determine the relationship of fatherlessness to children's behavior pro-, 
btemB wnen economicstatus, ethiiicity, place of residence, ordinal position, gender, and 
age group are controlled. 

Subjects: 201 Cuban refugee white and North American black mothers and their fjrst- 
bom fathered or fatherless sons, ages 5 to 17. Subjects were residents in iSfiamtT Flo- 
rida. Fathered firstborn sons in the same geogtaphic and ethnic populations we're used 
as subjects of the control group. 

Methods: A questionnaire in either Spanish or English was mailed to each mother Ques- 
tions concertiing tht mothers' adaptive functioning were derived from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Questions about the sons* manifestation of behavior 
problems were derived from the Louisville Child Behav^pr Checklist. Descriptive sta^- 
ti^tics, including correlational techniques and analysis of variance, will be employed. 
Duration 1974-1975. ^ ^ 



Publieitions! Adams, P, L, Functions of the- tower class partial family. 
Journal of Psychiatry. 1973, 129. 
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3^LC-4 tEACHlNG PROBLEM SOLVING TO SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES 

lnv^tigator<s): Elaine A, Blechman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psy- 
chiatry; School of Medicine^ Yale University, 17 Kossuth Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
06519. 

Purpose: To compare and evaluate three methods of training single parents' and their 
children to solve their intrafamilial problems effectively. 
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Sul^ecli: 60 single parent families with parents of all ages and children, ages 8 to 18, 
sclf-refeFrcd and rererred^;^y-^soei^welfare agencies and private practitioners. At the 
time of referral, famlUes^exhibited prgsentjung problems including deviant child behavior, 
and problem^ oF^^stment td death or dm>r<;e. Subjects' single parenthood may have 
occurred as a result of death, divorce, separation^ desertion, unwed parenthood and 
adoptioa Quasi-single parents, those whose spousc^-.\vere unwilling to^ participate in 
parentii^ because of alcoholism,'^ incarceration, or psycttia^ institutipnalization^ also 
were included in the sample. • ^^"^ • 

Mctibods; Families are randomly assigned at intake to on^ of three groups. Family Con-^ 
tract Gathe (FC), Family Contract Game^Monetaiy Incentive (FCM)» and Intensive 'E>i^ 
luation (IE), The IE group is a comparison group 'that receives no active treatment, but 
is assessed ^ith the other two groups. The two experimental treatment groups, FCM 
and FC, receive identical treatment except for an incentive variable. The FC group re- 
ceives social reinforcement from the therapists fdr successful completion of successive 
training criteria, while the FCM group receives token monetary reinforcement from the 
tlHf^apists for reaching criteria. The incentive variable tests the usefulness of small 
monetary 4ncentive^ as a means of engaging parents and children from lower class groups 
in the treatment process. The m^or training tool beir^ evaluated is the Family Contract 
Game, developed by the investigator, as a method of training parents and children to 
solve their problems together through , a contingency contract, in jfamily trainii|ig, the 
game is used to elicit'bigh levels of effective problem solving behavior arid to reinforce 
this behavior by^^|^ ef symbolic rewards (play money) to family members. Staff mem- 
bers reward prdbrarFsolving behavior elicited "lly the game with social or monetary re- 
wards. The therapist also teaches the family' to implement and fade out contracts that 
the family wrote by means of the game. Dtrectj<>b^tvation of problem solving behavior 
IS carried ou^ repealeHly before, during, aruTafter treatmei^t under two conditions: un*- 
structured problem solving and structured problem solving. Problem solving behavior 
is Videotaped and cpded (using a modification of Hops' Interaction Coding System) by 
trained raters, who^know nothings about treatment goals or procedures, On-task, offHask 
problem solving and interaction scores are conxputed. Problem solving data are examined 
as both a within-subject and between-subject variable. Other measures obtained are De- 
vereux Adolescent/ Chikl Rating Scales of children's behavior at school and at home, 
Eysenck Personality Invemories for parents and children^ Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
.ality Inventory, brief intelligence tests, information about parental attitudes toward 
childrearing, and self-reports of problem solving effectiveness. Multiple regressions 
analy^s will be used to. investigate relationships among dependent measure scores, and 
analysis of variance will be employed to compare treatment between groups. insure 
maintenance of results in the FC and FCM groups, families are followed for 6 months 
after treatment. Families are trained to solve problems once a week with the game and 
to implement and fade out contracts on their 6wn initiative. The effects of treatment on 
moral reasoning and hypothetical problem solving will be tested in hali«<^the families. 
Fiii4taiff:'FC and FCM groups are superior in every respect to the IE gr6b|h The FCm 
appears superior as a trainir^ procedure for chiklren with deviant school and street 
behavior. 

Ducatkm: July 1974-July 1976. 

Coopcrattnc froup(s): Connecticut Valley Hospital; Connecticut Mental Health Centen 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, PuUic Health Service, U. S, 
Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare. % ' 

PuMlcafkmi: Blechman, E. A. The Family Contract Gan»; A tool to teach interpersonal 
problem solving. Family Coordinator. 1974, 23, 269-28K 
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ae^LF-l LABORATORY EVALUATION AND ENRlCHM^I^rT OF COUPLES 
' / ANO FAMlUES 

I . " ^ 

j Iiivc9ti{ator<$): Luciano Abate. \Ph,D,, Prqfessor. pcpartmcnt of Psychology, Georgia 
State University, 33 Gilmer Strc«t, Atlanta, Georgia 30303, 

Purpose: To apply the empirical method to interventions wi^ jcouples and families. 
Subjects: 55 middle lower to upper class families with boys and g/rl$> ages 6 and older 
Methods: EvaWlion and enrichment techniques deve}6pcd at Geoigia State University 
are being used with families. These techniques are based on the investigator's theory of 
personality development in the family. Three postulates derived from the investigator's 
theoi^tical family: (1) setf^lifferentiatiohs, (2) priorities, and (3> congruence, Oerived 
frpffi the three postulates, the major go&b of family intervention are (1) to inc^ase self- 
^^iffercntiation among the individual members of the family; (2> to clarify, negotiate, and 
balance priorities; and (3) to decrease dysfunctionality antf increase congruence. Measures 
employed consist of the Georgia Statq University family Evaluation Battery and Marital 
Evaluation Battery, 

Battery, " * . 

Durttlon: 1971-continuing* 

Cooperatiiit gToup<s): Fuhon County Mental Heahh E>cpartp[ient, 
PubUcfttMis: (1) Abate. L, Some observations on psychogenic role rigidities in fathers. 
Jourpat of Afarriage and Family Therapy, 1975. I, 77-87, (2) L'Abate, L, Famil^^ en- 
pchment programs. Journal of Family Counseling. 1974. 2. 32*38. 
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35'LF'2 COMPREHENSIVE STljOY OF THE SPOUSE aLo OFFSPRING OF 
' THREE GROUPS OF ORUG OFFENOERS 

^./^ InvcMiiitOf(s>: Barbara Hterjanic. M,0,. Assistant Professor, Psychiatry and Pediatrics, 

' Washington University. School of Medicine, St, Louis Children^ Hospital. 500 S, Kings- 
highway. St, Louis^ Mi^ouri 63110, 

Purpose: To determine the incidence of psychiatric disorder and developmental dis-* 
' ability in the offspring of three groups of aduh drug offenders; to investigate the rela^ 
tionship between parental characteristics, conditions in the home, and behavior deviance 
of the offspring; and to form the basis for a follow<>up stu&y of high risk children* 
* , Subject*: Children, ages 6 to 17, and wives of 26 male alcoholics. 26 drug abusers, 
and 26 drug addicts. Half are white and half are black families from low socioeconomic 
levels. Control groups of children of parents with no known addiction are used for the 
> laboratory studies* A comparison group of pediatric clinic children is^used for the psy- 
chiatric evaluations. 

Methods: Each male drug offender and his spouse are Jgiven a systematic psychiatric 
interview and ,a series of psychological t^ts. The wtfe pother) is given a systematic 
interview covering developments medical history, adjustment, and behavior of all her 
children. Each child is given a comprehensive psychiatric interview, and a series of 
psychological tests to determine. [Q» achievement, visual-motor development* and per- 
sonality characteristics. Each child is then given a series of l^oratory tests to study, 
imfulsivity behavior, including eye movement during reading, ration time, and motor 
ovfrflow, I 
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Fiiidinf9: Fourteen black alcohoJics and their spouses With S2 children; 8-whiteia^ 
holier and their spouses fvith tS children; and 4 dirug addicts and their spousefi with 11 
children have been studied td date (June 197S). Thirty control children have been studied. 
Data are being processed* ^ 
DiEf^tion; January 1.974-December 1975. 

Cooperifint (roup^s): Special Action Offrce for Drug Abuse Prevention; Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental-Heaith Administration, Public Heahh Service, U* S. Department of 
Health. £ducation,.and Welfare. 



35*L6'1 EFFECTS OF PARErfTS' AND PEDIATRICIANS* WORRY CONCERNING 
SEVERE GASTROENTERITIS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD AND LATElt 
DISTURBANCES IN THE CHILD'S BEHAVIOR 



Inve$U|itor(s): John J* Sigal, Ph.D., Research Director; and P. Cagnon, M*D.. Asiist* 
ant Director, Psychi&try Department^ Jewish General Hospital, 3755'Cote Sainte Gather* 
. ine Road, Montreal, Quebec H3T 1E2, Canada* 

Purpose; To test the hypotheses that parental preoccupation with their child's Utoess 
can result in later child conduct problems, and that pediatricians can play an important 
role in preventing the problems. * 

Subjects: Experimental group: 12 boys a^d 13 girts» ages 8jo 12, from intact families* 
Subject? had been hospitalized Tor gastroenteritis when they were 2 A6 S years old. Con- 
trol group: one sibling of each experimental subject who is nearest in age and in the same 
developmental phase as the subject. Subjects have had no severe illnesses^ or accidents 
. (other than gastroenteritis). 

Methods; Parents completed the Peterson-Quay* Behavior Problem Checklist^ Sigal- 
Chagoya Child Behavior Inventory, a questionnaire regarding any specific worries that 
the child might die, and a questionnaire reflecting their general state of trait anxiety. 
Children fill 6ut a trait anxiety questionnaire relat^ to tlieir parents. Pediatricians 
(N ' 26) rated the degree and duration of their worries and Che parents* worries during 
and after hospitalization for gastroenteritis. From each subject's medical chart, a 
rating of the severity of illness was ob^ned. . 
Finding^! More conduct problems and excessive dependency were found in children of 
parents who were specifically worried that their child might die. Other types of problems 
were manifested when parents rated themselves (and the children agreed) as general 
worriers. More conduct problems were noted in children whose illnesses were object- 
ively more severe. Pediatricians stop worrying sooner than parents after hospitalization. 
When children formerly ill with nephrosis^ croup, and gastroenteritis are compired, 
conduct problems vary directly with the degree of parental worrying as perceived by 
.pediatricians. 

DuntifMt; September 1972-September 1974. 



36''L6'2 PSYCHOSOCIAL ASPECTS OF SICKLE CELL DISEASE 



V 



lnvatlcator(t)! Sylvia M. Te^ault, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor; and Roland B. Scott, M.D., 
Professor, Center for Siclde Cell Disease, College of Medicine. Howard University, 
520 W Street, N,W., Washington, D. C. 20059. 
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Purpote; To |:»rovide descriptive d^^M^ on seteaed psychoiocul parameters of sickle 
cell patients, — 

Subjects: 40 sickle cell patients, ages 6 months to 16 year^, 

MflbodK A questionnaire including a parent-child rating scale was used to interview 
parents of children with sickle cell disease. Special emphasis was placed on obtaining 
data on peer, sibling, and pareAt-child relationships; reactions to treatment and 
hospitalization; and adjustment to the disease and its symptoms. The Piers-Hanis 
Children's Self-Concept Scale was used when appropriate. 
Duration; March 197406tobcr 1975. 
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3B'MB'1 MODIFICATION OF FAMILY INTERACTION 

Invcstic«tof<s): Barclay Martin, Ph.D-, Professor, Departmenl of Psychology, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 

Purpove! To develop brief intervention techniques to modify family interaction related 
totccurring parent-child problems. 

Subjecis; 50 families each with a child, age 6 to 10, who responded to a letter and brief 
questionnaire sent home from elementary schools and who reported recurring mother^ 
child problem interactions. 

Methods; The families were assigned randomly to one of three groups: (1) father in- 
cluded treatment group, <2) father excluded treatment group, or (3) eontrol group with 

a 6'week watt. Assessments were made before and after treatment and at a 6-month 
* 

follow-up. Treatment consisted of four to eight sessions of tcaehing eonflict resolution 
skills by rehearsal, coaehing and modeling, and consultation on contingency management 
Duration: June 1973-August 1975. 

Cooperatlnc (roupfs); Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Investlc«tor(s); Marilyn Segal, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Director, Institute of Child' 
Centered Education, Nova University, 3001 College Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
33314. 

Purpose: To measure the effects of viewing "To Reach a Child,*" a public television 

series, on the knowledge and ' behaviors of parents with infants; and to determine the 

desirability and feasibility of (I) disseminating the series to a broad audience of care 

givers, and (2) developing other television programs for this audience. 

Subjects; 150 middle and lower socioeconomic status parents with infants, ages 0 to 6 

months. 

'no 



Metbods: Television Audience Study: This study utilizes a classical experiment posttest 
only design with. random assignment to treatment and control groups. The experimental 
group viewed "To Reach a Child" on public television* while the control group watched 
^ sports program concurrently. At the end of the nine-program series, viewers were 
interviewed in their homes and completed a questionnaire constructed by thoTEducational 
Testing Service. The second and third phases of the School for Parents stu^y were Com^ 
prised of a content analysis^ aeed analysis, and an impact analysis of the data. Content 
analysis by different viewing audiences was employed to determine content validity and 
audience reaction to each of the nine-program segments. A panel of early chilclbeod^ spe- 
cialists in psychology, health, and education; community based practtCiohers; and media 
specialists viewed films and responded to a questionnaire. Need analysis determined the 
potential user^j^ the programs and manual Specifically* need analysis was designed to 
answer three questions: (1) What is the demand for the films'! (2) What purposes can they 
serve? and (3) Do they fulfill the purposes intended by the users? In addition to the Tele- 
vision Audience Study> the impact analysis determined the effect of the series on the 
knowledge and behavior of four different viewing audiences: (I) day care mothers, (2) 
maternity akid pediatric aides working in a county hospital (3) mothers giving birth in a 
county hospital mate^mity ward, and (4> caretakers of children in day catt centers with 
and without exposure to an infancy training program based on To Reach a Child.'' 
Findiitgt; Television Audience Study: The viewing group responded favorably to the 
infancy Him series. There were significant differences between treatment and control 
groups on informational questions, but ^ot on questions involving broad developmental 
principles. There was also evidence of behavior changes which may be attributed to 
modeling in the treatment^groujjp. Partial data analyses for phases 2 and 3 indicate that 
the fmdings of the two day care field studies are consonant with the frndiiigs of the Tele- 
vision Audience Study. Viewing the films has been consistently associated with a significant 
increase in posttest scores on the total questionnaire. This increase is attributable to 
the informational rather than the opinion types of questions, A field study, in which view- 
ing the films was followed by group discussion, yielded significant differences in both 
informational and the opinion sections of the questionnaire between pre- and posttcsts, 
Duntion: April 1973-March \97y 

Cooperating group<s>; Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development, U. S, 
Department of Health, Education* and Welfare; Educational Testing Service, 



FAMILY DEveLOPMEISrTAL CENTER 

]nveitl|[ator<t>« Judith L, Lewis, M,A<, Project Director, Family Developmental Center, 
"t855' iPoUom Street* San Francisco, California 94103; and Clarence E, Richardson, 
M,S,W,, Executive Director, Family Service Agency of San Francisco, San Francisco* 
Caltforhia 94101 

Purpoie; To evaluate a child care program specially designed to meet the developmental, 
educational, and emotional needs of children during their first 2 years; and to evaluate 
a concurrent habilitative program of intensive support and education -for MX>mpetcnce of 
the adolescent parents of the children. 
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Subjected Approximately 30 ramilies with adolescent parents, followed t}irough the child's 
graduation Trom the Family Developmental Center at age 2, including Black, Latino, 
Anglo, mixedt American Indian* and Filipino families; and 12 women and 5 men teachers, 
ages 22 to 39, (epfesenting a wide variety of educational and. vocational backgrounds, 
Mcthodit The evafluation is based on the hypotheses that (1) adolescent parents will' 
achieve positive gains in self-fulfillment, interpersonal relationships* coping with the 
external world, and their relationships with their bahy; and that (2) the development of 
infants will be adequate or better for their age in attention, gross and fine motor deve- 
lopment, body language* exploration, imitative learning, vocalization and expressive 
language, receptive language, percept uocognitive development, competence motivation, 
coping with frustration, range^f social responses and quality of emotional ties to adult 
fiRures, range and quality of social responses to other, children, and self^wareness. 
Both short-term and long-range effects of specific program elements are being studied. 
Data were gathered on (1) family status and changes over time, (2) infant birth history 
and neonatal characteristics* (3) child's physical development and medical status, (4) 
, child's psychological development, (5) maternal personality and TunctioningrT^ mother- 
child interaction* (7) paternal personality and father-child interaction, (8) siblings, (9) 
teachers* and (10) day care, and family programs, Elayley Scales of Infant Mental! and 
Motor Development, Bayley Infant Behavior Profile, Merrill-Palmer S^e of Mental 
Teats* Stanford-Binet Ini'elljgcnce Scale, and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were 
administered at the infant's appropriate age. The Adjective Check List» Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule. How 1 See Myself* How 1 See My Baby* Mooney Problem 
Checklist, Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Wide 
Range Achievement Test* Wechsler Aduh Intelligence Scale* and ah annual questionnaire 
were administered to parents. The Mother-Infant Interaction Situations measure was 
designed to examine the personality cl^aractcristics of mother and child; especially how 
the mother's characteristics affect their interaction. Quality of the emotional relation- 
ship, the mother's^teaching effectiveness* reaction to the test situation* adaptability to 
child's leveK anitujfes toward her child's capabilities and performance* st)rle of com- 
munication, and approach to eliciting tbe infant's responses were also examined, Thrce-^ 
and 4-year follow-ups of children graduating from the program will be conducted* and 
follow-up informa)^ on the family's situation and *the parents' educational and voca- 
tioi^al ^status will be compiled on a yearly basis. The Adjective Check List aAd the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule wiU be administered to the^ teachers, and the 
relationship between teacher personality variables and the quality of their^ interactions 
with infants will be examine^, 

Findbift: Developmental ^t findings related to the Center's first group of graduates 
indicate overall developmental progress within the normal range or better. Develop- 
mental profiles at 2 years indicate normal development in fine motor skills* imitative 
learning, and language abilities, and slightly above average development it) percept uocog*- 
nitive functioning, competence, motivation^ and gross motor skills. Based or! the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, the intellectual functioning of the mothen as a group fell within 
the average range with a mean of 94,8, However, 14 percent of the mothers scored above 
the average range, while a disproportionate percen^ge of the mothers' scores fell bc« 
low the average >n the slow learner range (40 percent). Based on the Adjective Check 
List and Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, manifest needs of mothers, fathers, 
and female and male teachers were compared. The composite personality characteristics 
that emerged for the mothers included being assertive* socially active, energetic, de* 
termined, demanding of attention, reluctant to accept others' decisions, reluctant to 
accept blame or experience guilt, not strongly attached to friends, and not highly nur- 
turing. The lathers differed most from the mothers along the variables of heterosexu* 
ality* counseling readiness, and neec^for achievement. The direction of these differences 
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indicates that the fathers niay be more directive and coptrollm^^ inteipersonatty. As a 
group the women teachers ranked low in the ifeeds for abasenoent, ordbr, afnUatton. 
deference, and endurance; and ranked high on needs for Ketcfosextiality/ dommance* 
autonomy, exhibition, and change- The group of male teachet^ obutned low ranking scores 
orKnetds for deference, order, and endurance; and high ranking^ scores on needs for in* 
trace))|ion and autonomy. The typical male tcaeher may be characterized as quieter, 
mott elective, less assertive, and possibly more dependent upon support from others 
and moresnurturing than his female counterpart, 
DuraUoii:lMly 197NJune 1975, 

Cooperatfni i^wipUyi Children'^ Bureau* Office of Child Development, Office of Human 
Development, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
PublkatioDii A final report will be submitted to the Office of Child Development 



/ 

36;MC^3 CHOCTAW HOME CENTERED FAMILY EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

Invcstlg«lQr<i>i Phillip Martin, Tribal Chairman; and Patrick Quigley, Ph,D,. Project 
.Director, Misst^ippt Band of Choctaw Indians, Route 7, Box 21, Philadelphia, Mifsi* 
ssippi 39350, 

Purpose; To provide a home environment to enhance the mental development of Choctaw 
children using the mother or near relative as teacher; to train tnd^enous aduA^o visit 
the families anq coordinate appropriate activities; and to assess how parents' altitudes 
and knowledge/ aflfect children*s mental development, 

Sttbjectt: 125 Cl^taw families: 160 boys and girlsr ages birth t& ^, who arc primarily 
Choctaw-spcaking with English as a second language atid %rc from ruralt low income 
extended family units. 

Methods: From the time* of entry, each family and chMd fitrves as their , own control. 
Weekly home visits are made. Instruments used to collect summative data include (he 
Bayley Mental Development Index, McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (translated 
into Choctaw)^ Denver Developmental Screening Test, Caldwell Home Inventory (with 
items adapted). Experimental measures of parents* attitudes toward children, parent* 
hood, the project, childrearing skills, and knowledge of child development were alto 
noted. Formative data are comprised of the Choctaw Home Visitor's report, Choctaw 
Parent Report, and.an experimental curriculum guide, ' ^ 

^ FincUrigf: A ceiling effect was obuined for baseline . measures using tKe Denver Deve^ 

lopfnental Screening Test alone; instrumentation was then supplemented, 
Dumlon: September I972*June \^76, 

Cooperttbii croup<f): Children's Bureau^ Office of Child Developments Office of Human 
Developments U, S, Department of Heahhs Education, and Welfare, 
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SOCibECONOMiC AND 
CULTURAL FACTORS 

t 

36-NA-1 SUPPORTIVE COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR AMERICAN INDIAN FAMILIES 
REQUIRED TO FACIUTATE UTIUZATlON OF COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES IN NEW YORK CITY 

lnvcitifiitov<i): Millicent A. Sakakohe Cook, A,B., Co-Program Coordinator; Michael A. 
Biwh^ A.B-, Co-Program Coordinator, Oclvin L. Stcvcnsbn, Ph.D., Rcscaich Conjultant; 
and Mignon Sauber, M,A., Dir^tor, Department of Research and Program Planning 
Information, CoromunityCoOncilof Greater New York, 225 Park Avenue South, New York, 
New York 10003, 

I Purpotc: Tjo identify the special needs of native American (Indian) children in New York 

Cit/s school system and the need$ of their families; and to develop specUically oriented 
social services and other services that will meet Indian children's needs and^renrich their 
I school experiences, * 

Siri>|ccli; At least 100 native American families with children in New YorkiCity's school 
system* selected from all children identified as native Americans by New York City public 
; and partochial schools, 

' ; ^ MethodiSfield interviews, employing a semistructurcd questionnaire^ are conducted with 

! children's families. The questionnaire concerns (1) child attitudes toward and actiustment 

in school. (2) how schools and teachers relate to Indian people, ^3) parents' educational 
aspirations for children, (4) child care arrangements for preschool children* (S) Indian 
identity and cuhure, (6) parent-school and community relations, (7) income and employment, 
and (8) health status and utilization of services. The descriptive data will be analyzed 
quantitatively and qualitatively, 
Ourmtlont January l97S-August 1975, 

Cooperatbif croup(i): New York City Board of Eduction; Office of Bilingual Education, 
Office of Education, Education Division. U, S, Departmembf Health,^ucation*and Welfare, 



3^-NA-2 RELIABILITY OF THE WEPMAN AUDITORY SCALE 

InvefUgatOf^i); Janlc D, Osbom. Ed,D,. Assistant Professor* Department of Early Child- 
hood Education^ Columbus College^ Columbus, Georgia 31907; and D, Keith Osbom^ Ph.D,* 
^ Professor, Department of Early Childhood Education* University of Georgia* Athens* 

Georgia 30601, 

t s Purpote; To test the reliability of the Wepman Auditory Scale using both black and white 

^ testers and rural children as testees. 

Sub|ecti: Over lOd blacI^ and white rural first grade children. 
,^ Methods: The Wepman Auditory Scafe will be administered to the subjects. Both forms of 

«^ the test will be administered^ so that race of subject and race of tester can be studied. 

Each child will be tested by a' black and by a white tester. 

Duration! December 1974-Scptember 1975, 

Coopcrjitbif croiip(i): Oglethorpe County Elementary Schooh > 




36*NA*3 A CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISON OF SOCIOLINGUISTIC STEREOTYPES 

Iovcstigfttoi<s>: M. Y-Quereshi, Ph.D., Proressorand Chairman, [>epartment of Psychology, 
Marquette University, 617 North 13th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233. 
purpoict To compare the percepttial dimensions underlying the perception of a numb^ of 
sociopolitically prominent individuah with varying degrees of prominence^ popularity, 
social status, etc. 

\ Subjects; Approximately 300 childrco, ages 14 to 16, equally divided by sex. The children 
were selected from two different cultures on the basis of availability and convenience, 
but from comparable backgrounds. t 

Metbodi: Children were selected Trom a cprtain area of the Midwest in the Uhited States 
and Trom an urban area of one of the A^ian countries. An ability test and a rating scale, 
both translated into the^local Asian language by a person well-versed in English an^ the 
local Asian language, were administered. The English version was administered to the 
American children; the foreign vereion, to the Asians. - 

Findingf: Data are being analyzed by, means of multivariate analysb of variance and factor 
analysis. Preliminary results indicate that the instruments are measuring with consider* 
able degTpt of coniiitcncy in both cultures. 
DuniUoii: April 1971-April 1976. , 

3B*NB*1 INDIAN STUDENYs AND TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 

lnvcttlgatoff<t): W. L. Larson^ Ph.D.* Associate Professor; and J.^. Gilchrist, Ph.D., 
Aiiistant Professor, Department of Sociology, Nfontana State University, Bozeman, 
Montana 59715. 

Purpose: To determine if ethnicity (Indian vereus non-Indian status) accounts for variation 
in teacher expectatiot^s after controlling for parental socioeconomic status, parental pres* 
sure, interest, aspirations, and students' grades^ deviant behavior, feelings toward teachers 
and peer*friend8* orientation. 

Sybils: Approximately 287 Indian and non-Indian freshmen, sophomores. Juniors, and 
seniore in rural senior high schools. 

Methodi; A quest ion naire was employed to gather information on students* perceptions 
of teacher expectations and other variables used in the analysis. A Q-analysis (Davis, 
1971) was used to test a series of causal models^nd their implications. 
FhKl|n|t: Ethnicity does account for teacher expectations independent of parental socio- 
economic ltat^s and support and student characteristics, including the molt important 
chnracteriitiCt itudenti' grades. 
Duration: 1970-completed. 

Ci^ipcratlnf froup^t); Montana Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Publications: A paper prcscntedL at the Pacific Sociological Association Meetings* April 
17*19. 1975, Vancouver, Brit ish\ Columbia: Larson, W. L- and Gilchrist, J. C. Indian 
stud^s and teacher expectations\ 



3B*NB*2 A COMPARISON OF TWO VOCASULAlftY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS WITH 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE MENOMINEE INDIAN CHILDREN 

Invcttlgatoff<t): Dale D. Johnson, Ph.CK, Associate Professor, Department of Curriculum 
and [nimjction. School of Educattop, Univereity of Wisconsin. 225 North Mills Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706. ^ 
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Purpote: To expose Menominee children to large numbers of vocabulary words which 
were embedded in stories and ntaterials written^ by Menominee Indians for Menominee 
Indian children; and to comp&re this approach with a conventiopal vocabulary approach. 
Subjcelt: Approximately 200 intermediate grade, monolingual, low income Menominee 
boys and girls, 

Mclhodi; A battery of preimposed tests was given to experimental and control groups. 
The Imttery includ^ six tests of vocabulary comprehension and attitude. The experimental 
approach stressed vocabulary as it- relates to theJiistory, culture, lifestyle, and environ- 
ment of the Menominee people, white the (x>ntrol program utilized regular school textbooks 
and commercial vocabulary materials. Experimental and comrot group mean gaiifscores 
were compared using analysis of variance, 
DuTM^mt September 1974-August 197S, 

Coopcratiiit (roitp(s): National Institute of Education, U, S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Schools or Menominee County, Wisconsin. 



?6'NB^3 FATHERS^ WORK, FAMILY REIATIONS, AND CAREER CHOICE 

lnvcstitatof(s): Jeylan T* Mortimer, Ph,D,, Assistant Proressor^ [>epartment of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota, 1114 Social Sciences Buildings MinneapolU, Minnesota SS4SS, V 
Purpose: To explore the interrelationships o( fathers' work, socioeconomic stati^, and 
family relations; and to investigate the impact of family relationships on sons' vocational 
values and career decisions. 

Subjects; 1^33 male freshmen, ages 17 to 18, predominantly from white collar back- 
grounds, entering the University of Michigan's College of Liberal Arts in 1962 and 1963; 
and 68S college seniors in 1966 and 1967, Subjects were participants in the 1^962-1967 
Michigitn Student Study, 

Methods: Oucstionnaires were administered during orientation week (1962-^1963) to fresh- 
men. Subjects assigned to the same dormitories (N = 450) -constituted the~bulk of a panel 
of 6S0 students chosen for further longitudinal stud^. The remaining subjects were chosen 
randomly or on the basis of entrance characteristics to insure 'representation of diverse 
students. Four years later, ISO additional students were chosen to compensate for attrition. 
Questionnaire data concerned socioeconomic and occupational background information, the 
f character of fatj^iLy relationships (e,g*, son's closeness and communication' with, both 

parents), occupational values, career choices, and attitudes, Untv«^e and multivariate 
statistics were utilized in the analysis of entry and senior year data* 
Ftndtn|i: There are occupationally related as well as more strictly socioeconomically 
^terthined variations in the character of father-son relationships^ Closeness to the father 
mediates the transmission of values and affects sons' occupational decisions, 
OurMtlon: July 1974-May 1975, 

Coopenttnt iroup<s): Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and' Mental Health Admintstvation, Public 
Health Service, U, S* [>epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Office of Education, 
U* S, Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare. 

Publkatloiif: (1) A paper presented at the American Sociological Association Annual 
Meeting, I97S is available from the investigator: Mortimert J, T. Social classt wo/lc, and 
the family: Some implications of the father^s|bccupation fo^ familial relationships %nd , 
sons' career decisions, (2) Mortimer, J, Tf^^ccupational value socialization in business 
and professional families. Sociology of Work and Occupations. February 1975, 2, 29*53, 
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36*MD'1 COMMUNITY, ALCOHOLISM SERVICE: SPANISH-AMERICAN PROGRAM 

- lnvcftiEitOT<s>: Charles M* Austin, 6.A., Director, Consulting and Counseling Service^ 
Seattle-First Bank Building, Suite ^214, Walla Walla, Washington 99362. 
Purpose: To establish an. individualized alcoholism information and {Education program 
— for Mexican-American migrant workers, emphasizing education of their children and other 

Mexican -American children a( (he elementary and junior hi^ school l^els* 
Subjects: 1,800 Mexican* American resident and 4,000 MeAicau^Americai) migrant 
workers in two couuties, among whom alcohol abu^ is estimated as high as SO percent* 
Methods: A random survey of the permanent Mexican -American community indicated that 
the traditional alcoliot information approach is a barri^to information seeking and client 
service. The project. staff will create an ethnic program' to reduce reluctance on the part 
of the Mexican -American farm laborer All staff members, including the director, 
^ bilingual Staff will do fiekJ work in addition to working at the central office. Both audio 
and visual Spanish language material? will be placed in Held areas. Individual counseling 
and refcirak ^cial service agencies will be provided when indicated. Speci^ized 
ekmentary and jvnior high school programs in alcoholism.education will be designed and 
. implemented. / ^ 
Dimtion: September 1974-August 1977. 

CMiperatini f|oup(s); Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administratio^t Public 
Health Service, U. S. Depanment of Health, Education, and^ Welfare. 
Publications: QuArterly and yearly reports will be submitted to and will be available from 
the National Institute on Alco^oUAhuse and^lcoholism. Public Health Service, S. P<$*^ 
^ ; panmcnt of Health, Education, and w^tfa^ 

• ^ X 

36*ME-1 EPIDEMIOLOGY OF LEUKEMIA IN URBAN BLACK CHILDREN 

lnvcsttcatOT<s); Leon Cordis, M.D*; Professor; Eugene Kaplan, M.D., Associate Professor; 
^ James Tonascia. Ph.D., Assistant Professor; j^nd Betty K. White. MRA, Medical Records 
Administrator, Department of Epidemiology, STchool of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins Univemityy Charles and 34th Streets, Baltimore, Maryland 21205. 
Purpose: To investigate temporal trends in incidence, mortality, and clinical severity 
at th& time of onset of acute lymphatic; leukemia (ALL) in white and black children in 
Baltimore; and'to.exajnine the association of specific environmental factors with A\lL in 
the black population^. . 

Subjects; Case-coutrol study: 300 leukemic and lioDleukemic children and their families. 
Methods; This study will test the hypothesis that the apparent lag in the clinical . and 
epidemiologic aeufe lymphatic IdUkemia patterns in black children compared to white 
children reflect^ a progressive chauge of lifestyle in/blacks in recent ytars making it more 
comparable to that of whites. All cases of ALL occurring jn Baltimore from 1960*1973 
will be ascertained throu^ a review of hospital records and /other sources* DifTetential 
trends iu rates and their relationship to denrographiC and, Social characteristics as well 
as clinical eharacteristics at the time of onset and survivorship will be examined* The 
case^ontrol study ofJeuketnic anct. nonleukemic ehildren will be implemented by family 
iuterviews and laboratory tests. Control and ALL families will be compared to determine 
wheUier ALL cases differ in terms of hdst and*environipental cbiracteristics and whether 
ALL families ^fitr from non-ALL families in, blood^group jPKstrwution, immundlglob^Uil ^ 
levels, and prior experi^ence with vira^ infections* \ . 

Duration: iauuary 1975-Dccembcr 1977. \ _ 

Cooperatlnc |rotip(s): National Institutes of Health;' Public Health Service* 0. S. Department 
.of Heahh, Education, and Welfare. ' N 
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fTATlOrls OF BEHAVIOR ANO PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 

;hiloren of oifferent ethnic ano social class backqrouno 

^Y PRESErrt ANO^ROSPECTiVE TEACHCftS 

investi)(«tor^): EdnaV Meyers, Ed.D.* Assistant Proressbn Northside Center* The City 
CollciSc, New York, New York 1003L 

Purpo^: To investigate the expectations teachers have o( the behaviQiHl chamcteristics 
of children from dirferent racial and socioeconomtc backgrounds; and to determine whether 
different^ in expectations exist at three levels of teacher preparatjon^beginning cducatiQit 
^tudentSt\student teachers, and teachers with 1 or more y^rft^* experience. 
Subjects: ^69 beginning, education students; 96 student teachers; and 133 experienced 
teachers. \ ' - 

Methods: lecher expectations were obtained tlyough the use of a semi projective rating 
form. Respom^nts read one of Tour descriptions of a 13^ear-oid boy* differing only with 
respect to the cpild's race (black or white} and social class (middle or lower). They then 
rated the boy on 28 behavioral characteristics. A 2 X 2 ANOVA was used to.teit the 
hypothesis that expectations would vary by race and social class for eacKof tlje 26 char^ 
acteristics rated and- lor^iti^^ total score which gives a measure ol^the £gree ^of positive 
\expcctancy. DifTcrenccs in expectation^ among the three, resffomtent groups Hfe^ also 
Wlyzcd, 

Findtnss: While related research has indicated that teacher expectations are related td 
pupil background, preliminary <data analysis Tor a pilot saniple 6( teachers showed no 
such difference. ' ^ / 

Ouhiflon: 1974-1975, 



36-NQ1 THE NONVERBAL BEHAVIOR OF BLACK CHILOREN 

Investlg^tor(s): Walburga von RafTler^EngeU Ph.D.. Associate Professor* Committte on 
Linguistics* Box 26* Vanderbih University, Nashville, Tennessee 3720J, Address corres- 
pondenc^to; 372 Elmington Avenue* Nashville, Tennessee 372Q5. 
Purpose: To study blac^ children's nonverbal behavior 

Subjecli: IS black boys and 15 black girls* ages 3 to 15, from three social classes. 
Methods: A young black woman telts a story to each child^ whoi in turn^ tells the story to 
another child. Interactions are recorded on videotape. The nonverbal behavior )^f the child 
jifi listener abd as the speaker are observed The ultimate impact of the original story* 
teller's nonverbal behavior on the child asL a retellcr will als6 be studied. 
^Findings: Theire trre great difTerencefl among social classes. The invcstlgatcfi^s previous 
findings of a dcvelopmcntaPcurvc for nonverbal behavior and of the presence of strictly 
individual differences were confirmed. 
Ounitlon; September 1974-Scptcmbcr 1975. 

Cooperatlhf group($); WLAC-TV. NashvHlc* Tennessee. ^< 

Publications: A film will be produced and distributed by Campus Film Distributors^ 20 

East 46th Street. New York. New York 10017. 




EDUCATrONAL FACTORS 
ANQSERVICES 



General Education „ 

I. 

3B-0A-1 eOUCATlON IN TEACHER TRAINING 

lDvcstl|At<N^i): Bcrti] Graiu Ph,D.^£roject Leader, Department o( Educatioiuiiind Pty'> 
choldgica] Refcarch, MaJmS SchooJ orjE<Iucation, UirarhOgikolan, Pack, S-20(^, Malmcf 
23, SwedeiL * 

t^irpoft! To explore the role or the Swedith teacher today and in the near future; and 
to analyze the extent to which teacher training matches teacher role requirements, in 
order to provide a foundation on which to plan the training o( xrlast and subject teachers. 
Subjects: 70 randomly selected Swedith teachers Trom different levels were injervtewed 
for a survey; 200 Swedish subject teachers were subsequently surveyed; and 750 randomly 
selected headmasters, directors of studies, inservicc training directors, consultants at 
county school boards, and -lecturers in Swcdhh schools of education responded to an 
evaluative questionnaire. ^ 
^ Melhods: The project had two objectives: (1) to analyze the occupational demandst ex- 

pectations, and training needs of teachers; and (2) to list and analyze existing teaching 
materials and their potential uses in teacher education. In addition to studying the de*^ 
fliands and expectations made oC teachers fdr the first objective, the iAvestlgator at* 
tefihpted to determine the main dlfliculties teachers face in their agtiial work situatioa 
These results were compared with the intent and design of contemporary teacher edu- 
cation. Official texts, interview surveys, qritical incident studies* questionnaires/ and 
systematic observations wfu^ analyzed. Curricula, statutes* instruaions, and reports 
by Parliamenmry Commissions considered indicators of society's official expecta- 
tions of teachers, Altogetheri 3,400 demands on the teachers were mentioned In Inter- 
views. Two critical incident surveys were carried out: one designed to plot the problem 
situations e6nfronting subject teacher trainees during their practibt t^ching, and an- 
other on the problem situations elau teacher trainees encounter. The survey also- in-, 
eluded an analysis of iUt decisioiN making process and how teachers tried to solve 
problem situations. An evaluative questionnaire, with teacher expectations as .variables, ' 
was develop<;d and consisted of three parts: <1) general formulations from ofTiciil docu* 
ments and texts, <2) concrete formulations from interview surveys, and <3) detailed 
situations from critical incident material. Respondents evaluated the present importance 
of the demands and the degree to which teacher education matches demands. Evaluative 
questionnaire results were factor analyzed, ^ 

Flndbigi: Analysis of official texts indicates that (1) the most common demands In 
syllabi, eurricula. and inst^ctions concern the actual planning and conduct of teaching; 
(2) it is rare for personality characteristics to required of the teacher (out of a total 
of more than 1,000 formulations, only six concern requirements in the way of personal 
qualities); and (3) the highest frequencies for demands on teachers are conccnwd with 
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'.-getting to know one*s pupils^ ^llaboiating with one*3/}eUow teachers, and cooperating 
with the' pupils* parpnts and guardians. Results of the interview survey indicate a high 
degree of unatumity between the different groups interviewed^ Pupils freq^^ntly mention 
demands that teaching should be democratic, receptive to cpticism, helpful, andT posi- 
tive. Concerning the types of problem situations teachers encounter* pupil welfare pro.-* 
biems, including disciplinary 'matters, constitute one-third of all situations. As a niie, 
teachers make their^ own decisions and act independently without consulting anyone. 
When pupil welfare is concerned, teachers consider guidance to have more positive re- 
sults than criticism'and' correaion. Factor analysis of evaluative; questionnaires yielded 
information pn all the tasks required of4eachers. Great emphasis is pkTced on aspects 
of the teacher's work that are related to pupil development, particularly efforts to 
individualize the teaching proftess and to concentrate on an individual pupiTs difliculites. 
Less importance Is, attach^ to tasks outside the traditional role of the teacher, such as 
participation in social debate* development work inside the school, or involvement in the 
pupiV uiterests apart from teacher "controlled activities.' Inventories of printed ma* 
terial and films were rnade lo be.used in teacher education. 

; Duratton: 1969-l^S. 

^ Coopmitfnt pYHip<s): National B(^afd of Education* Sweden. 
FubUoiiionaCJloctimfehts are aVSdable from tlie investigator (in Swedish). 

THE bXcKBY PRpJECT: EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENTAL COLLABORA- 
TION BETWE^N/PRESCHOOL EDUCATION AND THE JUNIOR LEVEL OF 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL / 

Invcstlgiitof(s): ^tig Lindholm, Assistant Professor; Bcrtil Suildin, Lecturer; and Sven 
Bring, M.A., Assistant Project Leader, Institute of Education, University of Stockholm* 
Pack, S-104 OS Stockholm SO, Sweden. 

Purpose: To evaluate^ an experiment designed to achieve common use of localities and 
educational collaboration between preschool education ^nd regular schooling; and to test 
organizational forms other than ^41o^^ normally occurring in preschool and compulsory 
education. ^ \ 

Sul^ts: 120 nursery school children, Ws S to 6, and five nursery schooUteachers, 
180 junior level smdents (60 each ui gradesNI* 2, ahd 3) and three or four comprehensive 
school teachers per grade. --^^ \ 

Methods: The objective of colla)boratton is lo achieve greater individualization and 
continuity in the transition from nursery schooKto comprehensive school. In this con* 
text, collaboration 'implies the virtual eliminatioir\of the boundaries between preschool 
education and comprehensive school environnjeots in the broadest sense; i.e., premises* 
personner, materials* and pedagogics and methods. CoUaboration is practiced in common 
spheres of work and in regard to preschool children who mature early and junior level 
children who mature late. Preparatory Swf»lish and mathematics teaching is provided at 
nursery school. Experimental personnel and junior level teachir^ staff hold joint con* 
ferences. Nursery school and comprehensive school share the same doctor, nurse, and 
psychologist; and share facilities (gymnasium, lunchroom* aiKl staff facilities). Jht in- 
ternal work of the nursery and comprehensive school was studied* but the investigation* 
concentrated primarily on direct collaboration between preschool and comprehensive 
school education. Evatuatiol^gpthe experunental activities was tom_prised(^ of continuous 
observation throughout 1 tS^&dit year^interviews with personnel, and administration 
of tests. 
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Findbifs: In regard to the internal work of the nursery school, tests did not prove 
that the e^^peritnental scAool prepares children better for cotnpuLsory schooling. Test 
scores, however, suggest Ahat children with the least favorable backgrounds made the 



greatest progress; i,e,, that participation in these experitnental activities had an equaK 



izing effect on beginners' groups. Comprehensive school teachers almost uimnimSOsTy 
reported that they are happy with their working method, and attributed their satisfaction 
to the fact that teamwork enables them to share responsibility and to obtain help in 
solving problems. Both nursery and comprehensive .school teachers experience diffi- 
culty in establishing individualized contacts with their students because there are too 
many students. Collaboration has enabled preschool children to Tamiliarize then\selves 
at an early stage with comprehensive school teachers and classrooms and to join in 
activities they will encounter at the junior level The junior level pupils visit nursery 
school to participate in activities not normally occurring at the junior level. Children 
from j>oth schools get to know and stimulate each other. Preparatory teaching in nursery 
school has made acclimatization to comprehensive school a smoother process. It h^^ 
been demonstrated that nursery school pedagogics can make a positive contribution to 
vioTk with junior level pupils with special, diliiculties. Important chaitnels of communi- 
cation have been opened between compreheii^iye and nursery schools, and as a result, 
personnel at both levels, have discovered deTidtnj^^ies in tt|,eir own knowledge and 
working methods. Prerequisites for collaboration arc, appropriate building design, 
development of psychological aptitudes of personnel, alloWanqe for extra staff work- in- 
volved, and training and workii^ conditions that make functioning goak of the nursery 
attd cbmprehensLve -schools identical, ' • 

Dimtion: 197 1 -completed.. 

Publications: Bring, S, Backby FIM School: An experUnem in collaboration between 
preschool education and comprehensive school. Stbckholm: The Institute of Education, 
University of Stockholm, 1974 (Swedish only), ^ 



36-OA-3 A COMPARISoVl OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ACTIVITY PATTERNS 
IN SCHOOLS OF OPEN SPACE AND TRADITIONAL DESIGN 

Investteator(8): Carol Seefelcit, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Early Child- 
hood/Elementary Education, College of Education, University of Maryland, CoJleg^,^ 
Park, Maryland 20742, 

Pimrose: To describe and compare the social structure and activity patterns in class- 
rooms of open space and traditional self-contained design, 
. Subjects: 600 first, third, and sixth grade children, randomly selected from classrooms 
in 10 open space schook and 10 traditionally designed schools m a northeastern Maryland 
county^ 

Methods: Systematic observational techniques and standardized testing procedures 
' will be utilized in a pre^ost paradigm to describe and compare social structure and 
activity patterns in classrooms of different design. The relationships' between social 
structure; activity patterns; student reading achieVement; linguistic communication; 
and students^ race, sex, economic background, and grade level wilt be examined. The 
^ Katz Teacher/Child Behavior Survey, sociograms, McDaniels Inferred Self-Concept Scale, 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, and Wrightsman Scale of School Morale are the 
measures that wiJI be used. Multivariate analysis of variance, wiJI be used to analyze 
the data. 
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Duistlon: Sdt>tember 1975-JanuaTy 1976. 

Co4^>erttinslvoup(s): Anne Arundel County Public Schoob, Maryland. 
Publkattoiui Results are available Trom the investigator. 




3S-OA-4 EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN SWEDEN WITH SPECIFIC REFERENCE 
TO TEACHER EDUCATION 

Invcstigatoi<i): K, B, Start* Chatrmaii, Department or Education, University or Melbourne* 
Melbourne* Australia- . 

Purpose: To study educational research, particularly teach«^ education research, ^nd 
educatiotialj research placmiiig in ^weden, 

MethOdi: i^, 2-week mic^ive visit to centers of^^^^M^ Education included meetings with 
proressors, direct<M^ project leaders, middjp^ind junior rank research staff* and occa* 
sionallysupppitstarr InstUutes of Ed u^Hlbtifat Schools or Education in Stockholi^Linkoping, 
MalmpranfT^ wele studic 

Fliidliifi: Although Sweden ^r^llocating increasing sums Tor educational ^searchv a 
igniTicant number or res^slrehers Telt they were inadequate. Figures wer^' provided 
that initially appeared cotiflicting. The National Boar4 or Education (NBE) figures suggest 
that or its total R&D funds* 80 to 90 percent was being made available, while ^researchers 
indicated that about 50 percent of the money was currently relea^ Tor^ork outside 
the NBE Ot>viou^ NBE does not distinguish between research and dcvelopntent; wher6^ 
as, the resear^' institutes couU well do so- Tlw system for deciding priority,- arcas^ 
Tor research itlied on all sources of opinion^Jaty^^pcrt* political* and executive. Little 
criticism pfMhe system was encountered atia stemed a balanced method of procedure. 
The jpVestigator Telt that the current underfinancing of research in preschool areas 
wpufd be rectified in the next 5 years. On the other handi the underemphdsis on-teacher 
education woukl ,be compounded by no growth in financing over the same time, Resear- 
,plier^ made no adverse comments on the current disbursement proportions among; the 
areas, Diss'eih^tirdii is increasing^ but*^^s has been Tound in every other country, the 
task or translating a research finding into'cfassfOom practice is rarely accomplished. 
The dissemination or proven benericial research findings is as diffiduh as 'the 'evaluation " 
or most innovations that haye been evolved by interested groups. How to effect thorough 
dissemination is a critical task Tor the researcher, administrator* and teacher. Inter- 
national awareness oT Swedish research has grown in the last decade because reports 
have been published in English, This practice should be encouraged, Swedish researchers 
shoukl be encouraged to attend non-European conrei^nces to exchange research find- 
ings, Swedish educational research is caught up* as are mo$t'countries» in the powerful 
sociopolitical utility or education. There is the trend away Trom cognitive aims toward ^ 
more general clevelopmental and social goals. It woukl $eem that there is a move towS 
qualitative ratner than quantitative assessment, subject opinion rather than obie<^ve 
score, Nowher^is this more obvious than in teacher training, Sweden has be^ffcaught 
up in the general driH that separates the teacher and the chikl. Teacher eddcation pro- 
cesses are evaluated (where they are measured) by their effect on the teacher rather 
than on the child. The teacher education issue i^ confused most of all by the lack of de* 
finition of the uAt of the teacher in the school. An absence of a criterion for teacher 
effectiveness makes much of the research on teaching and teachpr education meaning- 
less. If we cannot\ agree on what it is we ja^aBMhe teacher to dt^ in the classroom, then 
any course of training is almost irrelevam- This calls into jquestion the whole teacher 

training program, \ — y - ' -^ - - 

Duration: May 1973-completed, ^ y 

Cooperating group(9): Research Bureau* National Bo^rd of Education^ Sweden, 
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36-OA-5 AN tNTERPRETtVE SUMMARY OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE AND 

RESEARCH DATA IN UTiUZATION OF VARIOUS MEANS FOR . ^ 

INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 

, " lnvestig»tor<s): Leslie J. Briggs. Ph,D,> Professor School of Education, Florida State 

University, 205 Wildwood Drive, Tallahassee, Florida 32306- 

Purpose: To assist school personnel in considering implementation of individualized 
instruction by producing a report that combines information obtained from vbits to 
schools with other resource data. 

Subjects: 42 schools: students in grades K to 9 who are enrolled in individualized in- 
struction programs in readings mathematics, science, and social studies, 
Melhods: The report is based on two data sources: experiences of users of indivi- 
dualized methods, and researchers' development and evaluation reports, PrQject pro- 
cedures involved systematic analysis of the research literature on theories* models* 
and programs of individualized instruction and on Hrsthand reports of the experiences 
of school personnel who have'used various types of individualized instruction. Site visits 
involved direct observation of classroom procedures for children in individualized in- 
struction programs in reading* mathematics, science, and social studies, 
Fiiid[iif9: Many^ different programs for individualized incfmction^ are operating suc- 
cessfully in several thousand of the nation's schools, / 
Duration: August 1974-Aprit 197S, ' 
Coopcntinf croup(s): National Institute of Education. U, S, Departn^ot of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, \ 
P(,^lkmtioits: The final report was submitted to the National Institute of Education, 
U, S, Deiiartment of Health,, Education, and Welfare under the title, ^'An interpretive 
study of individualized instruction in the schools: Procedures, problems, and prospects,"" 
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35-OA 6 HOME START: SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

Jitvestifitor<s): Kristine Adamian, B,S,, Executive Director, Southwestern Community 

Action Program; lnc„ Dodgeville, Wisccmsin 53533, 
\ Purpose: To evaluate a home bot^ij^inst ruction program for underprivileged, 4-year- 
) old preschool children in four Wisconsin counties. 

Subjects: 93 preschool children, age 4, in rural southwestern Wisconsin, selected on 

the basis of social, educational, and economic disadvantages, 

Medioda: The aims of the Home Start Program are lo Improve children's school readi- 
ness skills and to d^lop positive parental attitudes toward child care and education. 
Subjects werc^ divided into experimental and control gpaps. The experimental group re- 
ceived home bound help from a teacher and sometimes'a speech clinician for a full se- 
mester, the control group received no help. Both groups were tested immediately before 
and 14 weeks after the project began. The fioehm Test of 50 Basic Concepts was u»d to 
measure children's knowledge of space, time, and quantity. The Jordan Massey School 
' Readiness Survey was utilized to measure readiness for school in five areas: numbers, 

visual di^rimination, vocabulary, general information^ and colors. Data are summa- 
rized as average group scores on both tests for the first and second testing and ^ the 
average gain per groups between Hirst and second testings. In addition, t^ests for inde- 
penident groups were run on the pre- and posttest difference scores to determine the 
signtHcance between each county^s experimental and control group, A poll of 30 parents 
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was conducted. Parents were asked what they thought about (1) the Home Start Program^ 
(2) having a teacher instructing their child in their home, (3) the program*s usefulness 
to their child in school, and (4) the program's worth in terms of the taxpayers' money. 
Parents were also questioned on their ease in talking to tcachei:s and how the program 
has helped them teach their child. During the second half of the progr^ the teacheri 
will work with the control group, 

Findints: Preliminary results suggest that* based on j-tests for independent groups* 
pre- and posttest difference scores on the Boehm Test were significantly different at 
^ the ,001 level for all four counties. Difference scores on the Jordan Massey were signi- 

ficantly different at the ,001 level in two out of four counties. 
Duration: September 1974-Junc 1975, ^ 
Pul|llc«tioos: A final report is available from the investigator, . 



36-OA-7 MONTESSOm AND RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENT MODELS: / 
A LONGrrUDlNAL STUDY OF TWO PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Investi^ator^s): Carol Seefeldt^ Ph,D,t Assistant Professor, Department of Early Child- 
hood/Elementary Education, College^ of Education, University of Maryland^ College 
Park, Maryland 20742; and Herbert W, Ware, M,A,, Assistant Director, Planning, Mana- 
gement and Budget, Arlington Public Schools, 1426 North Quincy Street, Arlington^ 
Virginia 22207, 

Purpose: To compare the effectiveness of two different models for preschool education^ 
the ^ ^ tnn icht Responsive Environment and Montessori models, with effectiveness de- 
termined by examining general achievement^ language achievement^ self^ncept, and 
readiness for school, 

Subjecis: 40 children^ ages 3 to 4 tn 1973-1974^ attending a Responsive Environment 
preschool program; 101 children, ages 3 to 5 in 1973-1974, attending four Montessori 
centers; and 40 children, ages 5 to 6 in 1974-1975, selected randomly from kindcrgar- 
tners and Hrst graders with no prekindergarten experience or only regular kindergar- 
ten experience. 

Methods: Cmta are collected through individually and group administered tests, jeq- 
chers' observations, and checklists on pupils* self incepts, Instruoaents employed consist 
of the CooVcrativc Preschool Inventory, Peabody Picture Vocabimry Test, Metropolitan 
^^^jn^ ^^^^ SRA Achievement Tests, and Thomas Self-Cortcept Values Test, As 
^ appropriate, statistical tests, such as repeated measures and analysis of covariance^ 

will be used to analyze measures on two and three variables for two and three independent 
groups, ^ * ^ 

Duration: September 1973-June 1977. 

Cooptnting groiip(s); County School Boaixl, Arlington, Virginia; Virginia State Board 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia, 



36-OA-8 DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN CHILD 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

lnvestlfiitor(s): Isabelle Valadian, M,D,, M,P,H,, Associate Professor of Maternal and 
' Child Health, School of Public Health, Harvard University, 677 Huntington Avenue, Boston^ 

Massachusetts 021 15, 
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Purpose: To make available the results of many years of research on child growth and 
development in a Torm readily accessible to pediatricians, public health olficerst nurses^ 
social workers, school personnel, and psychologists. 

Subjects: Several hundred individuals representing the target population for the mate* 
rials, including providers of primary care and policy^ professionals, anc^those in train- 
ing for a variety of professions (e.g., nursing, pediatrics, nutrition, and special education). 
Methods: The instructional materials have been taken through successive trials and 
revisions with samples of the target populattoa' Student*V^rfonnance on the materials 
and pre- and posttests have provided the data for revisions designed to increase leamiog 
outcomes and student acceptance, 

Findingi: Strong student and teacher acceptaiice in trial use and teaming outcomes 
consistent with the Findings from other research on the use of self-instruction. 
Dundon: July 1970-September 197S. 

Cooperating |roup(s): Bureau of Health Manpower Education^ Public Health ServioCt 
U, S. Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare; Matpmal and Child Health and 
Crippled ChUdren^s Services, Health Services and Mental Health, Administrationt Publk 
Health Service, U, S. Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare; w. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 



36-OB-1 CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISON OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS 

Invcstt|ttor<s): Jack M. Thompson, Ed,D., Director, Curricular Services* Sonoma County 
Omce of Education^ Room 1 1 1 E, 2SSS Mendocino Avenue; Santa^Rosa^ Califomiik 95401 . 
Purpose: To analyze differential responses of students in Switzerland, Poland, and 
Canada to United States career development concepts. 

Subjects: 400 boys and girls, ages 13 to 18i oNained from randQm samples in Switzer* 
land, Poland, and Canada. 

Metbodi: Subjects completed a recently developed career education survey. Responses 
of students in each. culture will be compared for differences and similarities. Data ana* 
lysis will focus on comparing average scores and item analyses of differences. 
Duration: August 1973 -completed* 



" 36-OB-2 CAREER ORIENTATIONS AND LIFE CHANCES OF RURAL YOUTH 

Invcstl|ttor<s): Harry K. Schwarzweller, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Soaology^ 
Michigan State Univeristy, East Lansings Michigan 48&24. 

Purpoie: To explore trends in the career orientation patterns of ruraU low*incoine 
youth^ and to determine how variations in social contexts affect development of career 
goals and career attairunefits. 

Subjects: former high school seniots in Ontonagon County* Michigan in. three co^ 
horts including both males and females: 254 in ,1957' and 1958; 193 in I jNiS; and 201 in, 1974. 
Mfthods: Developmental processes of the three cohorts are competed. Data w col*' 
lected from self -ad ministered questionnaires, school records, and infonnanti. Follow* 
up information is obtained on subsequent career attainments of the cohorts. A spcial 
history of the county is also being constructed. A foUow-up of the 1957-1958 cohort Wis 
done in 1968, and a follow*up of all three cohorts by mailed questionnaires is presently 
being conducted. 
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FMliifp: No significant difrerences were Tound bctwecji cohorts in leveli of community 
tttisractibrit pirental ftupport, or attitudes towards migration. Levels o( aCtdcmic ambi^ 
tion or girts increased Trom 19S7 to 1968 and then stabilized. Ambition levels of boys 
have markedly decreased since 1968. 
DuntkHi: October 1973-Octob9r J976. 



38-OB-3 IMPROVING LEARNING EXPERIENCES FOR DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

Invfitlgiil0i1«>: Vemon L. Replogle, Ed.D.. Director; Paul Dohrmann, Ph.D., Assistant 
Director; and George McCoy. Ph.D., School Psychologist, Metcair Laboratory School, 
Illinois St&te University, Normal, Illinois 61761. 

Purpoie: To identify needs or problems students have to an unusual degree; and to 
prepare and evaluate programs ol action to alleviate the student needs identified. 
Subjects:- 425 middle class elementary school boys and girls, ages S to 14, including 
7S chiMren in special education classes. 

Methods: Staff members completed a 47-item needs survey for each child they knew 
well indicating whether a child had a problem or need to an unusual degree. The survey 
covered needs or problems concerning physical, emotional, sociaL self-<onqi|||^, school 
behavior, school achievement, and home situation needs. Results were analyzMl and re- 
ported back to teachers. The teacher(s) thin selected an intervention procedure to uie 
with selected pupils. Intervention approaches included (1) one or more teachers working 
intensively with a single child, (2) one or more teachers working intensively v/ixh a group 
or children with similar or identical problems, (3) using peer ideas and suggestions Tor 
helping a child, (4) teacher(s) and parents working cooperatively to help a child, (S) coun- 
seling and group therapy, (6) altering the curriculum to meet the needs or specific pupils, 
and (7) training or teachers by a counselor to become more effective leaders in class- 
room meetings and /or discussion groups Tor building all pupils' self-esteem. Pre- and 
postsurveys or needs were completed Tor all children Tor whom intervention procedures 
were applied. Assessment of student progress was based on teachers* judgments. 
Duratton: September 1973-August 197S. 

Cooperating group(s): Illinois Board of Higher Education; Laboratory Schools of 
Mid-West Academic Affairs Conference of Midwestern University. 
Piiblicattons; Repfogle, V.^ L.; Lamenschlager, H.; and Dohrmann, P. Laboratory 
School Journal 1974, 4(1), 3-71. 



3S-0B-4 FACTDRS INFLUENCING THE SCIENCE CAREER PLANS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Investlgatoils): Arline C. £^|^D.Ed., Editor. Purdue Opinion Panel; and William K, 
LcBold, Ph.D., Director, Engineering Education Research Studies, Purdue University, 
ENAD 402, West Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 

Purpcisc: To obtain information on high school students' reasons for choosing to pursue 
or not ta pursue science careers; and \o conduct a survey of high school students in order 
(l)Mo determine their educational and occupational aspirations^ (2) to relate present 
school experiences to educational and occupational expectations, and (3) to relate parental 
influences to career expectations. 
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Subjects: 2,000 high school students (grades 10, ll/and 12) comprising a national sample 
stratified on the basis of 5ex,.gradei^ rural or urban residence, and region* The subjects 
were chosen from 9,000 survey respondents attending public and private secondary 
schools throughout the UnKed States. 

Melboils: Data were obtained by a sample survey which employed a specially prepared 
questionnaire. The questionnaire was administered by sctiool personnel duriitg the nor- 
mal course of the school day. Questions were compared according to students' sex, grade, 
future plans, course grades, region, and gravitation toward or away from science. Res- 
ponses were* compared between students in schools with innovative science programs 
and those in schools with traditional science programs* ^ 
Ftndlnp: In general* respondents revealed positive attitudes toward scientUic issues^ 
female career roles in science as well aS many school subjects. Half of the respondents, 
had considered science careers (S7 percent of the males and 41 percent' of the females). 
Males showed more bias than females toward female career roley 

Duration: July l974-September 1975, f ^ 

Cooperating group(i): National Science Foundation* ^ 
PubUcationi: Erlick, A, C, and Lebold, W* K* Factors influencing the science career 
plans of high school studenU, Rtport of Poll 101 (Purduif Opinion Panel)^ I975» 34, 



36-OB-6 BEHAVIOR MANA'gEMENT TRAINING FOR CHILO CARE WORKERS 

Invcfttfator<i): William Zangwilf, M,A,T*, Family Consultant; Duell E* Goochen Ph.D,, 
Director; David N, Grove, Ph,D,, Consultant; and Morrie Weitman, Ph,D,* Consultant, 
Edgefield Lodge, Inc*, 2408 S, W, Halsey, Troutdale, Oregon 97060, -< 
Purpose: To measure some effects of training on child care workers* performance 
with children, ages 6 to 13, ^n day care settings, 

Sub|ecti: II men and women, ages 18 to 40, who are child care workers with varying 
degrees of educational and professional experience* 

Methods: The study consists of pre-, post-, and 60-day folbw-up measurements uti- 
lizing structured behavioHil observation instruments of staff interacting ^th children 
and attitudinal assessments of specified children. For assessment, the staff used the 
Walker ,Problem Behavior Identification Checklist and Itaff ratings of iilput to and im- 
pact on agency, supervisors, and children, A matched sample of staff worked at three 
control centers* 

Fbidinfp: Previous findings in pibt projects indicate positive changes in staff-child 
interactions and in attitudes toward specified children, 
Ouration; May 1975-September 1975, 



36-OB-6 CROS$-AGE MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 

Inveftlfator<i): Walter S, Lee, Ed*D,, Psychologist* Project Director; and Robert J. 
Mal)er, D,A., Counselor, Project Coordinator, Tamalpais Union High School District* 
Larkspur, Califorrfia 94939, 

Purpoie: To provide (1) early identification and direct mental health resources to as- 
sist elementary school age children with current ornnciptent emotional or adjuitment 
problems, and (2) opportunities for high school students^o explore careers and experi- 
ences in the mental health fields and to work directly with yo'unger children. 
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Subject*: Two male and seven female high school (Uth or |2th grade) studenti, whose 
prior school achievenient and grade point average ranged from low<average to superior; 
and 27 elenientary school (3rd to 7th grade) children, the target group, who were referred 
by the school stafT on the basis of observed or potential emotional and/or adjustment 
problems in school. Almost all were doing poorly in terms of academic success, A con- 
trol group of 27 childr^n^s used for comparion. 

Methods: The high schooTstudents completed a 4-wcelrsummer training workshop, which " 
included basic nondirective counseling techniquesi communication skills, and information 
on community mental health services and resources. During the fall semester, each 
high school student completed a (leld Work assignment, which included counseling and 
role modeling, with one to four younger children, A seniester practicum seminar was 
completed concurrent with the (lekl work, Elenicntary children (N = 54) were evaluated 
on a behavioral rating scale and assigned randomly to the experimental or control group. 
Each of the 27 children in the experimental group received the services of a cross-age 
niental health services counselor, daily to weekly, depending upon need and schedule. 
Eight different RKasures were obtained of changes in high school students, changes in 
elementary children, and overall project effeaiveness« Data were analyzed on a pte- 
post, experimental-control design, 

Findififi: The target experimental group demonstnit(Kl positive change at the ,00l 
level of confidence on' both pre^-post and experimental-control comparisons. The high 
school experimental group demonstrated positive change in counseling skills, know- 
ledge of niental health resources, and attitudes about careers in the mental health Helds., 
because of some methodological problems (staff communication, scheduling, cooper- 
ation), elementary administrators either (1) felt unable to evaluate the overall project, 
or <2) rated its overall effectiveness as only fair. 
Duration: February ]9740iine 1975, 

Cooperating frouiKs): Marin Association for Mental Health; California State Department 
of Mental Hygiene; San Anselmo School District; Fairfax School District 
PublkatloDt: Information about the projeet is'Svailable from the investigators. 



36-OD-1 SURVEY OF 60 STATES CONCERNING TRAINING IN ADAPTED PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, REQUIRED OR RECOMMENDED, FOR THOSE WHO WOULD 
TEACH PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN EACH STATE 

Invcfti£iitor(i): Agnes M, Hoolcy, Ph,D,, Profes^sori Physical Education and Recreation , 
Department^ Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403, 
,,Purpoie: To learn present practices in adapted physical education for physical cdu' 
cation teachers; and to discover how the area of adapted physical education has changed 
since a similar study in 1964. 
Subjects: 50 states of the U,S,A, 

Methodit A survey was conducted among top educators of each state to ascertain; each 
* state's requirements or recommendations for adapted physical education. Adapted phy- 
sical education is defined as "physical education, modilted in time, space, game rules, 
equipment, etCi so that handicapped persons, especially children, may take part," A 
questionnaire was mailed and follow-up continued until all states responded. Each state's 
anonymity was guarded, regardless of the strength or wakncss of their training pro-* ^ 
gram in adapted physical education, 
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Findiiifit In 13 states, physical education teachers are required to take an adapted pby* / 
steal education course. An adapted P.E. course was recommended in ]6 states and nei- 
ther required nor recommended in 21 states. With regard to field work in the adapted 
physical education course, 16 states require field work, 6 do nou 10 make it discre* 
tionary, and others answered vaguely or abstained. Titles for the adapted physical edu-^ 
cation course vary: they ins;lude Adaptfrd Physical Education; Adapted /Corrective Phy- 
sical Education; Adapted Physical Education /Kinesiology; Adapted ^ysical Education/ f 
Correctives or Corrective Physical Education; and Remedial Physical Education. 
DuratlfHi; Fall 1974-winter 1975. 



35*OE-1 IMPACT OF CREATIVE WRITING AND THE OTHER ARTS ON UTERACY 

InvcitlgBtorfi): Steven Schrader, M.F.A.^ Director, Teacherv and Writers ColUbon- 
tive, 490 Hudson Street, New York, New York I00I4; and Sylvia Scribner, Ph.D., Pay- 
chologist; and Elsa BartAptt^ Ph.D., Psychologist* Rockereller University^ 66tb Md York 
Avenue, New York, New York 10021. 

PurpoM; To assess the Impact of a comprehensive writing/artf orogram on the liter- 
acy skilb or elementary school children^ particularly on changes in the children's 
writing. 

Sublet; 225 elementary school boys and girls, ages 8 to 11. The chikiren are often 
problem children (slojuv readers, short conceotration spans, disruptive). 
Metbodi; Teachers and Wntent Collaborative developed an arts-in-education model 
at two elementary schools in Manhattan using -proressional writers^ artists, and film- 
makers to examine and document the impact ot creative writing and the other a'^rts on 
literacy. The study intends to show that {!') creative writing and the other arts can be 
used as major itmedial tools in teaching literacy skills; (2) the writing/arts workshops 
can generate reading materials, curriculum units, and other materials that can be used 
to develop literacy skills; and (3) a vari^ated, indepth arts program will improve school 
attendance and general school performance, particularly of children with problems* An 
integrated arts <?urriculum will be developed to allow for maximum interweaving of the 
arts and with the rest of the school curriculum. Two teams of professional writers and 
artists (eight in all) will work closely together and witK classroom and reading teachers, 
building on two highly successful pilot projects se( up by Teachers and Writers Collab-^ 
orative at two elementary schools during the past 3 years. 

Findings; The writers and artists who have conducted intensive writing/arts work- 
shops in New York City schools have observed that many of the children became intensely 
involved in the projects, acquired work disctfiJine, acquired obvious pleasure and pride 
in their work, Improved attendance and behavior, and at the same time, made notice-^ 
able jumps jn reading scores and in school work in general. 
* Duradon; Octcrtwr 1974*February 1976. 

Coopcratim Croup(B}; National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

■ ^ ^ > X . 

35*OF-1 PRESCHOOL ASSESSMENT ASA PREDICTOR OF HIGH RISK CHILDREN 

>< ■ 

\' 

IiiveftlcBtaf<i)! W. L. Chovan, Ph.D., Associate Proreuor, Department ot Piydiology, 
Western Carolina University. Cullowhec, North Carolina 28723. 
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PuTpow: To gssiit teachers and parents in early identification of children with learning 
deficits; and to design remedial and 'intervention strategies for learning deficits. 
Subjcctit 217 boys and girls» ages 4 to 6, predominantly white Appalachian children. 
Methods: This is a correlational study involving a follow-up of children's academic 
progress in the first and second grades. Individual and group assessment, observation, 
and interview methods are used. Assessment measures consist of the Wcchsler Pre^ 
school -Primary Scale of Intelligence* Illinois Test of Psycholinguisttc Abilities, Wide 
Range Achievement Test* and primary reading proliles. Individual tests employed with 
modilied administrative procedures revealed a significant , savings in time and corre- 
lated well with actual raw scores for subtests, A psychograph was also designed for 
this smdy, 

FlmUm^ Preschool experiences, i,e,, at least 6 months of organized activity, have 
little or no effect on a variety of test performances, 

Duntion: April 1974-August 1976, , * 

Coopentlnf {txiup(s): Jackson County SchooL System, North Carolina, 



3fe-OF-2 SIX- YEAR FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF MONTESSORI EDUCATION 

Invcstlfatoits): Dorothy June Sciarra, Ed,D,, Associate Professor, and Anne Dorscy, 
M.Ed,. Instructor, Arlitt Child Development Center University of Cincinnati, 2535 Dennis 
Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 45221, 

Purpowt To examine the effects of children's early and continued exposure to Monies^ 
son education on their later academic achievement. 

Subjects: 77 boys and girls, predominantly black children, ages 8,1 to 9,8, from lower 
socioeconomic classes, randomly selected for Monte&sori experience or no Montessori 
experience, ^ 
Methods: Subjects were divided into four groups based on their educational experience: 
(1) children with 4 years of Montessori, both preschool and primary, (2) 2 years of 
Montessori preschool only, (3) 1 year of Head Start, and (4) no preschool. Metropolitan 
Achievement Test (MAT) scores were compared .when subjects were in third grade. 
Rankings of the four groups on the MAT scores were compared with a binomial test. 
Analysis of variance and Ktsts were employed to check for significant differences on 
MAT subtests, 

Flndines: Children whb attended 4 years of Montessori classes scored higher on all 
subtests of the MAT and scored significantly higher on word analysis and math problem 
solving, 

Duntlom 1965*1975, 

Coopermtlnf Kroup(i>; Cincinnati Monte^N^Society: Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Publlcitloiis: The American Montessori Society Bulletin. Autumn 1974, 12(4), 



36-0Q-1 CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL AND^UNSUCCESSFUL CHILDREN 
IN THE OPEN CLASSROOM ^ 

lnvestliator(i): Patricia B, Campbell. Ph,D,. Assistant Professor; and Dorothy C, New* 
man, M,Ed,» Research Associate. Department of Education Foundations Georgia State 
University, University Pla7ii, Atlanta. Georgia 30303. 
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Piirp<^: To exaiqine the appri^priateness of open cducatloo for elementary school child- 
ren by determining, the characteristics of children who are successful and unsuccessful 
in open classropms, ^ ^ - 

Sabjccts; 91 teachers in th^ o^troptilitah Atlanta area who teach or have taught within 
the last 3 ycar^ in a public scKool elementary opeo classroom. The teacher^ weje En- 
rolled in master's level educatipn tlasses^ at Georgia State University, 
MeUifKb! Subjects completed a questionnaire that involved listing five characteristics 
of successful and uns^ccessful children in eleme|itary opemclassrooms. Subjects were 
^tso asked to define success and-l^^ck of success an open classroom. Questionnaire 
results are being used to construct an observation scale of children's behavior and cha* 
racteristlcs to predict success or failure ip an open classroom. The scale ^11 be cross* 
validat<;d through classroom observations, and reliability will be established. 
'FbidincK Teachers indicated that children who are successfOl in open classroomsare 
self ^motivating (listed by 51 percent of the respondents), able to- work independently 
(43 percent), cooperative (35 percent), responsible (23 percent), self-disciplined (23 per- 
cent), curious (22 percent)^ independem (20 percent), flexible (19 percent)* and mature (19 
percent). Children unsuccessful in open classrooms are easily distracted (34 percent)* 
have emotional problems (31 percent), are immature (3.0 percent), are slow learners or 
have learning disabilities (29.per^nt), are hard to motivate (27, percent)^ are dependent 
(27 percent), need teacher supervision (25 percent), are hyperactive (20 percent)^ have 
little self-discipline (20 percent), and are disruptive (19 percent), DeTbiitions of success* 
and lack of success in an open classroom appeared to> be restatements of the lists of 
characteristics with success most often defined in terms of a child's achievement through 
independent work (42 percent) or a child's ability to achieve according to his or her own 
rate^ abilities, and interests (30 percent). Lack of success was most often defined in 
terms of a child'-s dependence on resources Other than himself in order to achieve (45 
percent), , \ 

Duration: January 1975-June 1975, 

Cooperating croup<a); Cobb CbuntySchool District, Georgia, 



3S-OG-2 AUTHORITY IN THE JUNIOR HlOH SCIjlOOL 

lnvettiKator(s): Mary Haywood Metz, Ph,D„ Assistant Professor, Department of Socio- 
logy, Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 47374, 

Purpbte: To understand the operation and tensions of secondary schools iising empirical 
generalizations from the sociological study of organizations; and to investigate the re- 
levance of teachers' and studefkts' conceptions of authority for classroom and corridor 
^interaction, 

«SubJcctot Four junior high schools with about 1|000 students chosen to include a wide 
socioeconomic range, a mixture of races, and white students of Appalachian background* 
t Methods: An ethnographic method is used. Data are gathered from extensive classroom 
observations; participant observations among adults; open-ended interviews with students, 
teachers, counselors, and principals; and collection and analysis of documents* 
Findbipi If students distrust the schools good faith, opposite strategies arc most ef* 
ficient for ensuring good order and for inducing learning. Classroom authonty revolves 
around common attachment to a set of goals which justify a relationship of command and 
obedience between teacher and student. 

Duration: September 1974-Deccmber 1975. ^ 
Cooperating froup<«): National Institute of Education, U, S, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 

Publlcatlomi A final report will be filed with the National Institute of Education, 
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PARENTS' AND TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PUPILS' SPECIAL NEEDS 

lnv«tlt»tDr<t): George McCoy, Ph,D,, Professor, -Department of Psychology, Illinois 
State Univcrtity, NormaJ, Hlinois 61761. ^ ' ^ , ^ 

, ^ Purpow; To enable tcachef3 to respond more eftectively to children's school ^djust-^ 

ment problems by identifyii^ problems of greatest concern for parents and teachers, 
^ Subject!: Parents of 431 children and 19 regular and 17 special teacheria in a university 

^ elememary laboratory school ^ ' 

Mttbodi; Parents and tcAchers conipleted a 48-item checklist, identifying .educationally 
significant problems for their children or students: The checklist sampled seven major 
.problem areas: (I) physical, (2) emotional, (3) social, (4) self<K;oncept» (5) school be- . 
havior, (6) school achievement, and (7) school-home sitiiation. Pupils identified by a 
parent or teacher as having ^n educationally significant problem were grouped ac^rding 
to age, sex, occupational class of head of household, and position in the sibling group. 
Parents' and teachers' responses for each pupil were t^bulated-and compared on the basis 
of percent of perceived problems in each of tbe seven checklist areas, 
Ftndtnfv; A total of 689 checklists (83,6. percent) were returned by parents. No problems 
were indicated on 404 lists, and 285 reported, one or more problems (average of 3*4), 
The average number of problems identified by teachers was 3,2, Teachers and parents 
tended to agree more than' disagree^ regard ii^ perceived problems. Agreement between 
teachers and parents was absolute for almost half of the 48^ problems on the checklist, 
and' (or most others, there was agreement on the major problem area, Teachen^ and 
parents identified nearly twice as> many problems for boys as /or girls, tde^ntified. pro- 
blems in the school achievement area with the greatest frequency, and identified the 
most problems for children in terminal sibling positions. Problems in mutual home and 
school support were consistently the least frequent of all problems reported. This finding 
was not influenced by any other variables considered in the study and held tirm, even 
though paints and teachers reported more than an average of three problems for 
each child identified. This suggests a much greate_r degree of harmony between school 
and home, at least with regard to educationally significant problems, than ts often as- 
sumed. Teachers identified social and school achievement problems with equ^l frequen- 
cies: whereas, parents reported school achievement problems twice as ffequently as for 
^ the next highest problem area. Teachers and fathers saw a peak incidence of problems 
for pupils in the 9 to 1 ) age group, but mothers reported the highest mimber of problems 
for chiklren ages 12 to 14, Individual mothers perceived almost three times more pro-^ 
blems for boys than for girls, Findii^s* tended to agree with other studies in*showing a 
greater number of problems in boys than in girls and in finding thit children in terminal 
sibling positions are most often identified as having problems. Differences in this study 
^ largely center on the importance the adults assigned to school achievement. Social-emo- 
tional adjustment problems 4]ire often cited in other studies as most prevalent of chiklren's ^ 
difficulties, Suth beliefs may emanate from studies by mental health workers or from 
Investigations with mental hygiene orientations. It's possible that educational problems 
appear earlier in development and later give way to social-emotional adjustment diffi- 
culties. This may account for the tendency of the adults in this study to report educa- 
tional problems pdaking at ^ preadolescent age, several years earlier than the generally 
accepted peak age for social-emotional adjustment difficulties, A final variation from 
' ^ the usual finding is the higher frequency of jeducationally significant problems found to 
' be associated with children from homes where tlie head of the household is in the highest 
occupational group. Studies consistently related the highest incidence of adjustment dif- 
flcuUies to lower socioeconomic standing, a seems probable that such Studies have a ^ 
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mental health rercrenc^ which may hot be suited Tor the investigatibn or educational difv 
' Hculttes. Follow*up inv«tigation by other educationally oriented researcher^ ^^xplorinf ^ 
similar school adjustment situatiohs is needed to clarify nndtngs of this study. ^ 
DuTitlon: Septeipber 1973-<:ompleted. - ^ . I 

, CooiMnitliii tr<nip(i): Illinois State Board of Hegents Tor Higher Education, Midweitem 
Universities Laboratory School Consortium Special tweeds or Children Project. 
Publkatioiu: Single copies or the report are available Trom Dr. Vernon L. Replogle» 
Direttor, Metcalf Laboratory School, Illinois Siate Univershy, Normal, Illinois 6^761. 



3G>0G-4 OBSERVATIONAL STUOIES OF CHILD BEHAVI08 IN CLASSROOMS: 
' CORRELATES OF ORAL PARTICIPATION IN CLASSROOMS 

Invcstigiitor(i): Ellen F. Potter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Collegci Qf Education, Uni* 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 29208. ^ ' ^ 

Purpoae: To identify child charaaeriBtics associated, with varying nUes oC*or^ clan* 
room participation; and thereby to explain individual difTerenc^s jn the' numbers and kinds 
' or interactions related to instruction that children have with their tcachen. 
O Subjeclp; 48 Caucasian children Trom a suburban school system: 24 third graders and 
24 Hrth graders, hair boys and hair girls, half low and half high achieveri. The subjects 
were selected Trom six classrooms and matched within Chwootfit tor sex and achieve* 
ment level. . ^ 

\ Methods: Predictors of participfltio;[t were scores oli the Test Anxiety Scale for Child* 
\ ren (TASC), Brookover Self-Concept of Abilijy Scale,>pciometnc status, position of desk 
\in classroom, and a sc^le devised for this study to mt^g^iire the child's perceptions of 
/the tt^acher^s and classmates' reaction of attempU to participate. Child behaviors ob* 
served were public discussion contacts and seatworlc private interactions. Tcacher^s 
initiations were also investigated. Behaviors were assessed by classroom observation. 
Regression analysis was used ta assess prediction. 

Findings: TASC scores predicted anxiety in a positive direction, and a curvilinear re* 
lationship was found between TASC scores and participation, with children with very high 
^ and very low scores Bvoiding participation. 3trikin^ sex differences in prediction were 
found; girb who expected criticism from classmates avoided public participation. 
Duration: April l973^omplctcd. 

Cooperating group(i): University of Chicago: Nationat* Institute of Education, U. S. De* 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



^ ■ ■ . 

35*00-6 EVENTUAL SCHOOL PLACEMENT OF KINOERQARTNERS OBSERVEO 
IN THE CLASSROOM AS HlQH RISK 

lnve«tlgator<i); Steven R. Fomess, Ed.D.; Donald Guthrie, Ph.D., Department of Psy- 
chiatry; and Robert J. Hall, M.A., School of Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 760 Wcstwood Pla2a. Los Angeles, California 90024. 

Purpoiei To determine, at the completion of second grade, the actual si>ccial education 
placement and/or risk for S|fecial education of kindergarten children. 
Sctb|ccts: 94 kindergarten boys and girls, approximately half of whom were from minority 
groups. ' ' 
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Metboib: Children were observed at the beginning of kindergarten according to pre- 
detennii>ed observationajj categories. Cluster analysis revcale^four distinct patterns of 
o^^vabte cjasarooOL behavior with varying probabilities of educational risk. Follow- 
up reCdrils of subjects at the completion of second grade -were made for indications of 
Special education referrals or placement, as well as. mean risk ratings by three inde- 
pendent raters on teacher anecdotal material. 

Findings: Subjects (N = 44) remained in the school (attrition jate of 53,2 percent). Sta- 
tistical analyses revealed that subject attrition was randomly distributed. Cluster 1 (non- 
risk) subjects had the highest number of subjects in gifted programs, while Cluster 4 
(high risk) contained the highest number of special education placements and highest risk 
ratings, Quster 2 (mild risk) subjects had more ri^ indicators than were originally 
predicted, 

Dumtion: October 1972-July 1975. 

CooperBtbic froup<s): UCLA Special Education Research Center, California State De- 
partment of Education, 



3S-0J-1 FAMILY-SCHOOL SOCIAUZATION; PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 

iDTestigBteFts): Marvin B, Sussman, Ph,D,, Director, lastitute.on the Family and Bureau- 
cratic Society, Department of Sociology; and Elyse Fleming, Ph,D,, Chairwoman, Depart- 
ment of Education, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106, ^ ^ 
Purpose; To develop a conceptual framework *and appropriate methodologies for meas- 
uring educatioi^al expectations oC the child by jthe school and family; and to examine (1) 
parental reactions as children increasingly come uAder the school's socialization system, 
(2) parental coping with potential and real (inflicts between their own- and the school's 
socialization methods^ and (3) parents* efforts to influence the school. 
Subjects: Group I: 103 mothers (21 Puerto Rican, 26 black* and 56 Vhite), whose ekJest 
child was entering Virst grade. Group II: 19 fathers from the same sample. Group III: 
30 first grade teachers of the children. Parents were predominantly from a working 
^ class papulation, although ther^.was a sufficient nin^ber of middle class whites to analyze 

the variations amotrg classes. In ^addition, the sample^ was divided among single parent 
' ^ ^nd intact families as well as single and dil^l career families, 

Mclbods: During 9 months of the pilot*year* beginning in August 1974, seven types of 
-^data were collected in seriatim: (i) before school began* each of the mothers was inter- 
viewed; (2) after school began,- follow-up phone calls were made to the mothers; (3) one- 
fifth of the fathers were interviewed; (4) follow-up interviews with mothers were made 5 
months after the first interview; (5) teachers were interviewed; (6) halfway classroom 
observations of teacher-pupil interactions were made; and (7) teachers reported social, 
behavioral, ^nd academic profiles for each of the students. 

Findings: Preliminary findings suggest that differences in expectations between families 
and schools are related to racial and cultural membership. For example, *only three per- 
cent of the teachers and less than one-fifth of the white, and black mothers considered 
. reading an important duty for the family; compared with 45 percent of the Puerto Rican 
, TQOthers. Of all groups, Puerto Rican mothers report that parents have the least in- 
' flueiice upon their children. Variations between teachers and parents existed in. other 
areas as well: over half of the teachers^ wanted parents to consult with them, about the 
,chi]d*s readings while less than 10 percent of the mothers considered such an arrange- 
ment necessary. These early nndit>g;s suggest that differences in socialization patterns 
and expectations exist between sf^ools and families and become increasingly marked 
theMongerthe child is in school, 
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Diftilioii: July ]974-June 1975. 

CoopeiitlDi poiiiKf): Office of Child I>cvclopmcnt» Office of Human Development, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



Specific Skills 

3S<PA-i TRIAD I: COMPARATIVE SHTUDIES OF MATHEMATICS FOR PRIMARY 
AGE CHILDREN 

InvMUgatot(s): w. H. Duttoh, £d.D., Professor, Department of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles^ 405 Hilgard Avenue, MH 206, Los Angeles, California 90024. 
Purpoie; To study anew mathematics program, TRIAD 1; and to compare mathematics 
education for primary age children in Adstraliat Japan, United States* Scandinavia, Ger* 
many, England* France, and Switzerland. (Sec also Research Relating to Children, Bullf 
tin 34. September 1974-February 1975, Study 34-PA-2.) 

Subjects: Children in grades K through 3 in 10 to 12 schools and 30 to 40 classrooms in 
Australia, Japan, United States, Scandinavia* Germany, England, France, and Switzerland. 
Methodr TRIAD I is a comprehensive, developmental* beginning mathematics program 
^ based on Piaget. It is also the only existing math program with a valid and extensive eva* 
luation component. Observation, videotapes, and teacher interviews are the primary 
methods Used in this study. 
. Dimtion: 1969*1976. 

Coopciitlni froup(s): Comparative and International Committee and the Research Com' 
* ptiittee, Academic Senate, University of California at Los AngUes. j 

PuUlcatlont: The investigator will complete a monograph in 1976 or 1977: Mathematics 
^ for primary-agr children. ^ . * 



35 PB 1 METHODS OF TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE (GUME) 

Invettjfu^s): Tarsten Lmdbtad, Project Director, and Karl-Gustaf Stukal, Professor, 
Department of Educational Research, Gothenburg School of Education, Goteborg* Sweden. 
Address correspondence to Torsten Lindblad, Uirarhogskolan i M*6tndal, Fack, S^31 
20 Mdlndal, sWdcn. 

Purpose: To construct standardized tests of English as a foreign language for Swedish 
elementary schobls^' high schools, and teacher trainees; to evaluate various aspects of 
testing, including test construction, ^repeated administrations, and test formats; and to 
- . study students*, proficiency in English and factors related to their progress in ac<iuiring 
English.- ^ * , 

^Subjects: Sttiidents^n Swedish schools i^grades 4 to 8 and I to III (gynmasium) studying 
English, and elementary school teacher trainees and their future pupils* 
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Methods: New tests for grades 6 to 8 were developed and first used in 1972 and 1973. 
These tests consist of 14 S items (grade 6) and 150 items (grade S) and are composed of 
four subtests: grammar, vocabulary^ reading, and listening comprehension. The tests 
were carefully piloted, but standardization was made on results obtained from the full- 
scale administration of the tests. A preliminary version of a standardized test for gym- 
nasium students (corresponding to high school seniors and college freshmen in the United 
States) was administered in 1973 and is on trial for regular use. Two diagnostic tests for 
elementary school teacher trainees were developed and are still administered on an experi- 
mental basis to teacher trainees and to compulsory school and gymnasium students in order 
to make comparisons between the trainees and their future pupils. The diagnostic tests 
consist of ^mm^r and vocabulary items only; whereas, the flnal tests also have a class- 
room English section. The primary function of the flnal tests is to help teachers find 
the minimum level below which students should not be passed. In addition to test con- 
struction, a 3-year evaluation is being conducted with four f^ups of students: (1) grades 
4 through 6, (2) grades 6 through 8, (3) grades 8 through I (first year of the gymnasium), 
and (4) grades 1 through III (three years of gymnasium). This will allow investigators to 
study the students progress for 9 of 10 years that Swedish students study English (7 years 
of which are compulsory), and to compare pupils in grades 6, 8, and I for a 3-year inter- 
val. Doth oral and written tests of vocabulary, grammar, listening, and reading compre- 
hension will be used. 

Findings: The project yields two kinds of resuhs: (1) concrete results in the form of a 
number of tests (described above in Methods), and (2) research resuhs in the form of 
reporU presenting statistical flndings and recommendations for future decisions in tHe 
English as a foreign language field. 
Dunitton; 1972-1978. 

Cooperating croup(s): National Board of Education, Sweden. 

Puliliaitions: Several tests are available to American institutions working on foreign 
language testing. Project reports and booklets of test examples for grades 6, 8, and the 
gymnasium level wilUalse be sent upon request. 



36 PB-2 DEVELOPMENTAL DIFFERENCES IN AND STEREOTYPICAL IDENTIFI- 
CATION OF WRITTEN BLACK AND STANDARD ENGLISH 

InvestiSttor<s); Maij^ S. Dlaubergs, Ph.D.,y\ssistant Professor, Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology, ^University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602. 

Purpose: To inve^gate variables such as grade level, pjeer- pressure^ stress, and re- 
gister shifting to a ""school code," which might control the appearance of Black English 
features in children's writing; and to determine how racially based expectations of tea- 
chers, linguistics, and other variables interact with the actual characteristics of papers 
written by children at various grade levels. , * ^ 

Subjects; Atl students in grades 4, 8, and 12 in an integrated rural Sputhetn school 
district. A pilot study of rating was conducted with 64 school personnel. 
Methods; All subjects were asked tjy their teachers to write compositions on two^ se- 
parate topics on two different days. The dialectic features and linguistic structures of 
these compositions were analyzed for their syntactical complexity using the T unit. Eight 
compositions, fotfr by blacks and four by whites, were selected and matched for grade, 
standing in grade (low, average, high)i and composition length. Raters decided whether 
the theme was written by a black or white child and by a fourth, eighth, or twelfth grader. 
Findings: The pilot study clearly established that raters consistently identify particular 
tliemes as written by either black or white children. 
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Duntton: 1973-^1975. 

PoMioitioiis: (1) A paper presented at the 21st Annual Meeting of th^ Southeastern Psy- 
chological Association, Atlanta, Georgia> March' 1975: Blaubergs, M. S. Stereotypes in the 
btack English user. (Available upon request Trom the investigator.) (2) A paper presented 
at the 12th meeting of the Southeastern Conference on Linguistics, Washington, D, C, 
November 1974: Blaubergs, M. S. and Goolsby, T Developmental dilTerences in stereo- 
typical identification or written "Black" and "Standard"' Enj^lish. ^\ 



36-PB-3 A COMPUTER ASSISTED BILINGUAUBICULTURAL TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

bive3ticator(*)i Lester S. Golub^ Ph.D., Proressor, College or Education^ Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park» Pennsylvania 16802. ^ 
Purpote: To develop a computer assisted bilingual/ bicuhural teacher education pfoh 
gram to prepare elementary -classroom teachers to teach in bilingual programs; and tO 
prepare a computer managed instructional systepi for Spanish-speaking chikJren in a 
. bilingual program. 

, Stitjecti: 4^000 Puerto Rican students/ ages 3 to 1S» from iSpanish-speaking low income 
families. 

Mtihodi: A 10-unit bilingual teacher education program wil) be developed^ and recofds 
of teaching performances will be tabulated. A computer managed instructional -system 
will also be designed to chart children's progress through bilii>gual school program! In 
addition, the program's effectiveness will be described. 

FfauHngf: Data on most teacher and student performance in bilingual programs are un- 
organized and lack direction.' ^ ■ 
Duntlon: October 1974-June 1979. ^ ^ 

Coopentinf troiip($>: Lancaster Area School Districts Pennsylvania. 



36-PB-4 TEACHING AND LEARNING ENGLISH IN WALES 

' InvestigmtfHis): D. W. H. Sharp. M.A., Project Director; G. A. Bennett, M.A.^ Senior Re- 
search OfTicen and C. L. Trchame, Research Officer, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity College of £fwansea> Hendrefoilan^ Swansea, Sa2 7NB, West Glarnorgan, Wales. 
Puiposa: To develop curricula for teaching Ei>gltsh to Welsh students based primarily 
on teachers' opinions and trial materials; to survey the special needs of children between 
ages 8 and 13. to .learn English in Wales covering both first and second language ap* 
proaches; and to produce handbooks for teachers* 

Siitjecla; 250 teachers: 30 English specialists in secondary schook; and approximately^ 
200 junior high school teachers interested in language development from six school units 
and nine teachers' groups. 

Mctliodi: Teachers are surveyed by questionnaire on common student errors and tea- 
aching methods. Information gathered has covered (1) errors commonly made by Welsh 
first language pupils in contrast to thdse ma^t by English first language pupils; (2) tea- 
ching methods used in English lessons in various schools indicated by the importance 
attached to different activities and approaches by the teachers; (3) children's interests 
out of school^ collected according to age groups; and (4) language textbooks and popular 
reading in the schools. Curriculum materials are prepared and field tested in English 
classes of both Welsh and English first language children* 
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Fkidliigp: A trial series of reading books for cfaUdreru.ages 8 to l(H*t has been produced. 
Six packets for cbildrent ages 1 1 to 13^ containing a balance of oral and written work have 
been developed for a lesson series lasting 1 month. Reading materials suitable for iecorid 
language pupils^ ages 8 to 13^ are abo being developed. 
Dofilfoo: September 1973*August 1977. 

Cooperatfatg froapii): The Schools Council for the Curriculum and Examinations, 
PubUcationfl: Duplicate copies of reports are available from D. W, H. Sharp. 



36:PB*6 THE NEW REAUSM IN CHILDREN'S UTERATURE: NOT NEW, NOT REAL 

lnvettlcatoi<i): Jeanne Marecek, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, and Joan Rogers, B.A., 
Student, Department of Psychology, Swajrthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 19081. 
PUrpotK To investigate publishert* claims that modem children's literature embodies 
a new realism by presenting more characters to whom young children can relate; and to 
determine whether this new realism extends fo the presentation of women in children's 
literature. 

Subjecte 395 preschool and first grade primers and readers from 27 school reading 
series, published from L968 to 1975, inclining (1) Dick-and-Jaw readers (i.e., those 
set in middle class suburbia); (2) urban readers; (3) thematic readers (e.g., religious 
and health and-safety seriesX and {A)method readers (linguistic, phonetic texts), 
Methods: The study focuses on school readers because they are a medium to which 
' nearly every child in the United Sutes Is exposed. Alt stories and poems ihat had clearly 
identified male and female characters were analyzed. Stories and poetns involving groups 
of children or anuhals not distinguished as individuals were omitted, 'Tabulations in- 
cluded the number of (1) male and female protagonists^ (2) males and females portrayed ' 
in assertive/aggressive roles and passive/dependent rol^ and (3) male and'fepiale pro- 
tagonists in stories and poems of high adventure or unusual travel. ^ -^^'^ 
FIndlnts: Only 25 percent of the stories ^nd poems had female prota^imts. Nineteen 
percent of the assertive/aggressive roles were held by females, white 73 percent of the 
passive/ dependent -characters were female. Twenty-four percent of the protagonists 
of adventure/travel plots were femali^xAnatyses of sex typing within each category of 
reading series were done. The findings , are compared with earlier studies of children*; 
literature to show that sex bias has not diminished appreciably as a result of consumer 
protest. 

Dttfatlon: February 1975-June 1975. 

Cooperattn|troup<i>: Rosemont College Educational Library. 
Publicationi: A report is available from the investigator. 



Special Education 

3ft-QB-1 DEVELOPMENTAL LEARNING PROGRAM 

Investtgatoifi): Daniel R. Prior, Ph.D., Director, Etevclopmental Learning Program* 
529 Courtlandt Avenue, Bronx, New York 1045L 
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Purpow; To improve the reading and math skills of children with developmental team- 
ing problems. 

Sublecti: 330 underachieving 1st grade boys and girls, ages 5 1/2 to 6 1/2, who are of 
average or near average intelligence but have perceptual problems. 

Mcihodt: After screening with the Prior Evaluative Instrument for Perceptual Develop^ 
ment and other procedures, subjects Trom seven participating sdtools received special 
individualized instruction in math and reading skills by a devetopmerftal learning teacher 
and/or a trained paraprofessionaL Students were seen individually and/or in groups of 
two to eight children, based on their problem area (visual^motor, auditory* and mixed 
or multisensoty). Most classes tasted approximately 45 minutes and met two to Tive timea 
a week. Teachers kept a^log for each student, showing wtuch aJcills had bctn mastered, 
which needed to be worked on, arid the activities in which the atudent had participated 
during each period. All atudents in the program were pre^ and postteated with the Wide 
Range Achievement Test (WRAT), Level 1 in math and reading. 

Findlncit Based on t -tests between pre- and posttest grade equivalent WRAT scores* 
the investigator concluded that there were positive gains in grade equivalent scores. la 
addition, the gap between aubjects' mean grade equivalent and the national level de^ 
creased during the school period. 
Duratton: November 1973-June 1974. 
Cooperating poup<i): Mobiecentrics. 

PubUcattom: Publications and test materials are available from the investigator for 
^,flmall mailing charge. 



3S-QB-2 EFFECTS OF PARAPROFESSIONALS ON ACHIEVEMENT OF YOUNQ 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN ^ 

Invcttlt«tor<t): Bertram Freilich, M.S. Acting Director, Pupil Personnel Servicea, 
Greenburgh Central School District #7, 475 West Hartsdale Avenue, Hartsdale^ New York 
10530, 

Purpose: To assess .the impact of employing paraprofessionals to reinforce alcilla taught 
by teacherfl to underachieving^ traditioni^Uy high risk students; and specifically^ to test 
the hypifthesis that the impact of paraprofessionals- will result in an increase of one-to^ 
one instruction and in a decrease in interrupted teaching. 

Sublects; 228 boys and 152 girls, ages 7 to 10, grades 2 to 4» identified through mental 
4 ability test scores as ^underachieVtrs. The largest percentage of aubjecti were black 

pupils showing lags in reading and math skills. 

Methods; Pre^ and poatmeasures in math and reading were obtained during a 9*month 
school year. Paraprofessionals reinforced pupik on a daily basis uiitig a dikgnosttCt 
prescriptive paradigm prepared by the teacher and the learning consultant. Actual and 
predicted poattest gains were computed, using a hypothetical regression ratio based 
upon an index of monthly achievement. Anticipated vs. actual S^^ins Were computed for 
individual students. In addition, the frequency and quality of teaching intemtptionit the 
amount of individual instruction, and teachitig strategies (e.g.. teachings monitoring and/ 
or managjement) were studied. 

Fbidtnfi: Actual vs. expected gains in reading and mathematics were significantly in^ 
, creased for second, third, and fourth grade students. One^o^one instruction increased 
markedly, and pupil management improved while paraprofeuionals were used in the 
classrooHL 

DonEUon: September 1973H:ompleted. 
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Coopmttai gnKip(s)( Elementary and Secondary Education Act/K«$w York State Edu- 
cation Department. 

PubUcatkHu: (t) A report is available Trom the investigator. (2) Fretow, R. D.; Cbany^ 
J.; Freilicb, B. Academic progress and behavioral changes in low achieving students. 
Journal of Educotimal Research, February 1974, 67(6), 263^266. 



SYNTHESES. INTERPRETATION. AND EVALUATION OF RESEARCH AND ^ 
DEVELOPMENT ON CREAtlVE PROBLEM SOLVING FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

Iqvcit|gatnr(s): John F. Feldhusen, Ph.D., Proressor, Department of Education and Piy'* 
chologtcal Sciences, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 47906. 
Purpose: To design a report on teaching creative problem solving for teachers and 
principals oT elementary and junior high school disadvantaged children which will in^ 
dude instructional methods, materials, and suggestions Tor teachers to guide them in 
developing new creative problem solving activities; and ultimately to stimulate teachers 
of the disadvantaged to introduce creative problem solving instruction in their classes. 
Sufajecti: 300 elementary school teachers. 

Metbodi: Literature, techniquesi and instructional materials^ on teaching creative pro- 
blem solving were reviewed, interpreted, evaluated, and synthesized, especially as they 
related to teachin8H^llwal^^ varied and disadvantaged children. A report was prepared 
for teachers £nd principilsSugg^ting how to use the methods and materials and dis- 
cussing constraints, cost; possible payoffs. In addition, 100 teachers were inter- 
viewed to assess their nteos^ problems, and concerns in teaching for creative problem 
solving. A questionnaire was also administered to another 200 teachers to assess their 
needs tn this area. 

Tindlngii: Teachers need guidance in finding and ^evawating instructional materials and 
methods for teaching creative problem solving in elementary schools. 
Duration: Septethbcr 1974-May 1975. 



3B-QF-1 HIGH INPUT PROJECT 1 

Ilivcitlgator<s|^ Geraldine M. Devor, Ed.D., Project Director. High Input Projects, 
Contra Costa County Superintendent of Schools Department, 989 - 18th Street, Room 15, 
Richmond, California 94801 . 

Purpose: To prevent laming problems in high risk children; i.e., children who can be 
expected to perform poorly in elementary school. 

Subjcctis Experimental group: 36 children, studied from ages 2. to, 5, with equal numbers 
of boys and girls, blacks and whites, and premature birtjis (birthweights under 5 pounds 
8 ounces)'and social risks (Hrstborn children of teen-age mother^ receiving public as- 
sistance). Control group: 12 children from middle or low socioeconomic backgrounds, 
including medical and social risks. 

Methods; A 4 x 2 x 2.posttest only design is employed. Four groups of 12 childrtn are 
randomly assigned (1) to enriched preschool only, (2) to enriched preschool and special 
learning sessions (Dbtar), (3) to enriched preschool and parent education classes, and. 
(4) to a control group. The three treatment groups meet daily for half*day preschool 
sessions the year round. High Input Project (H.I. P.) objectives consist of developing 
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■kills including (1) language: spoken vocabulary, consoniant sounds, grammaUcal sen- 
tenoeif, and uie of plurals; (2) cognitive: spatial orientations^ dassiflcation, discrimi- 
nation, seriation, numeration, reading readiness, and attending; (3) affective-social: re- 
lationships to others, motivation; and (4)*parent education: knoiiF)fcdg& of childrearing ^nd 
development in cognition (including language and communication skills, motor and muscle 
development, and aflective-social development^. All children receive complete physical 
examinations and may receive help from language specialists and speech therapists. 
H.l.P. formative evjs^luation consists, of monthly observations of specific behaviors re- 
lated to H.l.P. objectives and evaluations by parents of the Parent education sessions. 
The summative evaluation includes use of a specially developed H.LP. Child Development 
Scale, H.I.P. Parent Knowledge Interview, Sunfotd-^Binet Intelligience Scale, McCarthy 
Scales of Children's Abilities^* and the Petbody Picture Vocabulary Test T-tests^ 
ANOVA, and multivariate atuilyses are used in analyzing the dau. Children will be followed ' 
through their first 4 yean in grade school to determine the effectiveiiesi of H.KP. ^ 
Fhidinif: On all mstruments and analyses, no significant differences were found be- 
tween experimental .groups^ This finding raises qi^estions about the value of parent edu- * 
cation and the Distar methodology. Based on t^-tests, differences were found between the 
preschool and control group on the Pcabody Picture Vocabulary Test <p<.01) and on ^ 
tht Stanford-Ainet Intelligence Scale (p< *Q25)> Employing multivariate analyses over 
time, significant differtnces were obtained between preschool and contrtl goup on the 
McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities and on the H.LP. Child Development Scale 

Duration: July 1972-June 1975. 

Coopcmting grDiq>(*>^ Contra Costa Human Resources Department; Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistil^; Elementary and Secondary Education Act; Contra Costa County Medical Services, ^ 
Health Department, Mental Health, Social Services, and Human Resources Departmeqt; 
Richmond Unified School District; local colleges and universities. 



36 QH-1 EFFECT OF SENSORY INTEGHATIVE THEHAPY ON LEARNING 

DISABLED CHILDREN < 

lnvCft^ator<i): A. Jean Ayrcs, Ph.D., Visiting Associate Prof^;ssor, Department of Spe- 
cial Education, University of Southepi California, Los Angeles, California 90505. 
Purpoiet To delineate the nature and types of sensory integrative deficits in learning 
disabled children; and to determine if therapy to remediate those deficits will improve 
academic learning. * . 

Suldccts: 50 experimental and 60 control subjectSt largely boys, ages 6 to 10, who were, 
identified by public schools as learning disabled (i>e., behind academically but .of normal 
tntelligenoc). 

MethodiS The following tests, of sensory integration^ language, and academic performance 
will be factor analyzed: Wide Range Achievement Test, Slosson Reading Test, lUinob 
Ttst -of Psycholinguistic Abilities, and Southern California Sensory Integration Tests- 
All children will be given the tests initially and some of them 1 year later The experi- 
mental group will receive 5 months' therapy; 'the control group will receive equivalent 
time of classroom experience. Changes in expeiiniental and control group subjects' sen- 
' sory iniegration and academic performance scores will be compared Comparisons of 

responsive' and nonresponsive subjects will be made to determine possible causes. 
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FMfaiip; The miuority of the learning disabled children ihow disorder! of the yciti- 
bular syitem. Therapy normatizing that system appears to be one of the more effective 
means of remediating one of the unjierlying cau^s of orje type of learning disorder 
Duratlbo: January 1974-December 1976. 

Cooperallng VOupiMy, Center for the Study of Sensory Integrative Dysfunction; Valen* 
tine*Kline Foundation. 



36-aH-2 SURVEY OF SELEQTCD INFANT AND PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA 

Iiivc9U|alOff<s): M. Patricia Simmons, Assistant Professor; and Annette Tesster* Ed^D.* 
Associate Professor* Department of Special Education* California State Univenity at 
Lot Angeles, 5151 State University Drive, Los Angeles, ^Uforhia 90032. 
Pkirp<Mf: To determine the practices and problems of California educational programs 
for dfecptional children and their families. 

Subfectsi 34 responding programs tt^roughout California: 996 physically or mentaUy 
handicapped, developmentally delayed* or emotionally disturbed children, ages 0 to 5; 
133 parents; 40 teachers. 

MclbodfE Three questionnaires were sent to 73 California educational programs for 
exceptional children/families. One questionnaire was aimed at program design and staff/ 
another at teachers* and the third at parents. Items were analyzed by frequency counts, 
and open-ended data were summarized. 

Flndints: Of the 73 programs surveyed, 34 responded. Responses indicated a tremen- 
dous need for (I) centralized referral services, (2) personal counseling and support for 
parents* (3) dual early childhood and special education preparation for stflfT, and (4) as- 
^ssment techniques and instruments suited to very young exceptional children. 
DunitiOfi: May 1974^comp}eted. r 

Coopcnitlnf froup(s): California State Department; University of California at Los 
Angeles. , 

Publlcalioiu: A survey, "Survey of selected infant and preschool special education pro- 
grams in Califomiat"* may be obtained free of xharge from Special Education Researchi 
University of ^aliTornia at Los Angeles* Moore Hall, Los Angeles, Callfomll^ 90029^ 
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36-RA-1 AN EVALUATION OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL FINANCING OF 
CHILO WELFARE SERVICES IN MICHIGAN 

lnvettltitor<i>: Gcrbcn DeJong, M.S.W:, Soctii Research Analyst; and Lcc J. Kroncnber£, 
M.A., Social Research Analyst, Social Services Evaluation and Analysis Division, 
Michigan State Department of Social Services, 300 South . Capitol Aven^ie, Laijiing, 
Michigan 48913. 

Plirpoat; To determine whether the preient intergovernmental system of financing child 
welfare services is consistent with the goals of child welfare, the need for adminisUative 
accountability, and the principles of revenue sharing. 

Mtlbodt: Child welfare expenditures in the fiscal y^r 1972-1973 were used m the base 
for analysis, ^pendilures were evaluated relative to various measures of fieed and fiscal 
ability to pay. The Hnancing system wu also evahiated to determirfl .its impact on the 
type and range of lervices provided. 

FiDdkifs; Preliminary results indicate that the present system of financing child welfare 
services is neither efTicient nor equiuble and at times encourages inappropriate types of 
child care. Alternative financing methods are needed. 
Danitton; Fall t973-spring 1975. 



3S-RB-1 COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR THE OEINSirnrnONALIZEO CHtLO 



iNSirnntofiALiZEO c 



Invfstlgiitorls)^ Charles R- Horcfsi, D.S.W., Associate Professor, Department of Social 
Work, University of Montana, Missoula, Monuna 59801. 

Purpose: To increase practical knowledge of the factors, processes, and procedures 
affecting selected institutional residents' return to the community; to increase knowledge 
of lervices needed by deinstitutionalized youth and their families; and to prepare and 
communicate jto decision makers recommendations for the. development and delivery of 
needed services in Western Monuna, a rural area. 

Sub|ects: 70 retarded children and their parents. Youths under age 21, both niales# 
and females, and are presently or have been residents of an institution. 
Methodit A dtagnosiic or descriptive design is used coupled with features of community 
needs assessment and action xeiearch. The research approach empfaallzes a process orienu- 
' tion; i.e., invotvement of research staff in political, public, edu^tional, and planning 
considerations of deinstitutionalization in a rural area. Comparison groups ^re used. Data 
are collected through personal interviews, mailed questionnaires, and participant observa- 
tion. Dau are also gathered from providers of services in communities aiid frdb state 
administrators and planners^ 
Duration; September 1974-August 1 975. 

Coop<fith| groopfs); Children's Bureau^ Office of Child Developmentt Office of Human 
Development, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Boulder Rjver School 
and Hospital; Western Montana Child Development Center; Montana E>eparunent of Social 
and Rehabilitative Services; Association for Retarded Citizens. 
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' 36-RB-2 A COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT OF EOUCATIONAL NEEOS IN EAST 
HARLEM ANO YORKVILLE, ANO OF COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
IN EOUCATIONAL 0ECIS10N MAKING ' 

I 

lDVtttlg|ilor<i): Jpdith A, Eisler, M,S., Research Associate. Committee for a Compre- 
hensive Education Center. 1 2(1 East 106th Street. New York, New York 10029. 
Purpose; To provide feedback froih segments of the East Harlem and Yorkville com- 
munities served by tfie Committee for a Comprehensive Education Center (CCEC) and 
Park East High School (PE)/in order to assist the policy making bodies of these organ- 
izations to refme their goals and devise appropriate strategies to achieve them. 
Subjects: 46 Park East High School students; 17 or their parents; 33 parents and educators 
' in Teeder schools; and 39 comif unity organizations. 

Mitbodi: The issue of community participation in decision making was emphasized, Face- 
to-face interviews were conducted with all ilubjects. Recent graduates of PE interviewed 
present students; members of the Parents Brigade interviewed students' parents; and a 
former member of CCEC's Executive Committee interviewed the feeder schools' and 
the community, organizations' staffs. Interviews were held in English and Spanisl^ with 
structi^red interview guides that were developed by the investigator in collaboration with 
^ PE's and CCECs governing bodies (which include students). 

Duration: February I9750unc 1975, 

Cooper«t)nf |rGup(i): National Institute of Education. U, S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 

Publloitioiis: A copy of the Hnal report is available from the investigator. 



36-RB-3 YOUTH PROGRAM ASSISTANTS' PROGRAM 

fnv9tigator<i): Robert W. Deisher. M.D,. Professor and Direaor. Adolescent Program. 
WJ-10, University of Washington. Seattle, Washington 98105; and Margaret K, Johnston, 
M.Ed., Chairperson. Home and Family Education Division. North Seattle 'Community 
College^ 9600 College Way North, Seattle. Washington 98103, 

Ptirpoic: To design, develop, and implement a vocational -education program to train 
paraprofessional youth workers. ^ 

Subjecti; Community college students, most of whom are under age 25; female-male 
ratio: approximately 3:1, To date (May 1975) seven trainees have completed the full Irainii^ 
sequence; another II trainees will graduate in the summer of 1975. 
Me^hodi: Theprojea is conducted jointly by the University of Washington and North Seattle 
Community College, The program incorporates a formal academic curriculmn. extensive 
Held work experience, and other intense learning experiences, in order to train adolescent 
specialists to^meet the need for skilled personnel in youth serving agencies. The evaluation 
of the program has included traditiot^l methods of curriculum evaluation, observational 
measurements, and extensive Held work feedback. During the course of the project, each 
of these measures has be^n used to redesign and redirect the training sequence. 
' . Durtlion: June 1972-June 1976, . ^ 

^ Cooperating group(s): OfHcc of Child Development. OfHceof Human Development, U, S, 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; approximately 30 youth serving agencies 
"Tn the Seatt4e-King County area of the State of Washington* 
Publlcatloni; Preliminary data are available from Robert J, Hunner, Program Evaluator, 
^ Adolescent Program. WJ-IO, University of Washington. Seattle^ Washington 98105. 
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36-RD-1 INFORMAL ADOPTION AMONG BtACK FAMILIES 

^ lnvcttifatof<s): Robert B. HilJ, Ph.D., Dtrector, Research Department, National Urban 

League, 733 - 15th Street, Suite J020, Washington, D, 20005. 

PuqKise; To systematically describe the sociaJt economic, and legal contexts of informal 
adoption among black families in order to make recommendations for improving the quality 
of supportive services to black and white families with informally adopted children. 
Subjects: A nationally representative sample of 5,000 black families drawn Irom a Census 
Bureau Public Use Sample (1970) of a nationally representative cross-iection of 50*000 
^ black ^nd white families. Of particular interest are families with a boy or girl, under 18 

yearst who not the natural or formally adopted child (but may be a relative or nb'nrelative) 
of either the head of household or spouse. Families with foster children and minors in 
subfatpilies are excluded from the sample. 

Methods: The primary mode of investigation is a secondary analysis of 1970 Census data. 
Public Use Samples are selected in a stratiHed manner to assure a representative cross- 
section of the population, primarily on a household-by-household basts* thus permitting 
the study ot family relationship and housing characteristics* Additional data are collected 
through the Census Bureau's Current Population Survey publtcationst interviews, exist- 
ing records and reports, and adoption agency ofliciak. Muhivariate techniques arc used 
to analyze the data. 

Flndtitp: There are over 2 million persons under 18, in families.Uving with neither parent. 
Of these children, 39 percent are black, ahhough blacks comprise only |0 percent of the 
total U. S. population. Forty-seven percent live with a grandparent, and 47 percent reside 
in the South. Families with informally adopted children are' usually females-headed house- 
holdsr 

DurmOon: June 1973-March 1975. 

Coopcnittnf troup(»): Office of Child Development, Office of Human Development, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



36-RD-2 A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF ADOPTED CHILDREN OF FOREIGN. NON- 
SCANDINAVIAN ORIGIN 

Invcstlffltor^s); Vita Pnizan. Degree in Law. Research Associate; and Dorrit Schmidt, 
Student in Sociology, Danish National Inatituie of Social Resi^rch, 28 Borgergade, PK- 
1300 Copenhagen, Denmark. 

F^rpote: To determine how foreign, non -Scandinavian adopted children adjust to their new 
Danish family, environment* and to Danish society; and to investigate the nature of the 
children's adjustmeitt problems. 
- Subjecti: 180 mulatto adopted children, ages 8 to 12, who are mainly from South Korea 
and Germany and who have lived in Denmark for at least 2 years. 

Methodi: Cooperating parents (N,= 169) were interviewed by social worker; with family 
work experience. The family interview questionnaire concerned (1) how contact with the 
child was established; (2) investigations made by Danbh authorities; (3) composition of the 
household when the child arrived; (4) description of the family situation, the adoptive child's 
relationships with parents, brothers, and sisters; and the child's influence on the family; 
(5) changes in family pattern; (6) adoptive child's relationship with friends ahd neighbors; 
(7) how parents deal with the child's problems related to being adopted; and (8) adoptive 
child's personality, school career, heahh, handicaps, and treatment. If applicable, contacts 
were made wittT advisory agencies, psychologists, psychiatric hospitals, and child welfare 
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ifttnciei to obUin Wonnition. Moat ptrtnts gave pennialiion for the same soctil worker 
to interview one of the child*! tetchea. For each adoptive child, a child of the time wcx 
was itndomly iclected from the school clauroom* The lame interview questions were 
poied about the two children, including how the child function! in clau, relationship with 
teachers and classmates, tpecific problems caused , by the child*t color, statui with respect 
to Hdiool knowledge, and other speciAc problems* Teachers also obtained a ibciometric 
measure of adopted children's classei. 
^ ^ . , Duratkm; I974-I976. 



3e*RE'1 FOSTER CARE'COST ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 

Iiivittlkatoi<a): Barbara Settlei, Ph.D., Associate Profetsor of family Life; Jamet CuUey, 
Ph-Pf, A<iiitiint Profeisor of. Businest Admintstration; and Judith Van Name, M.S., 
Assistant Profeisor of Home Management, 100 Alison Hall, College of Home ESt^bnomics, 
UnivtYiity of pelaware, Newark, Delaware 1971 1. ^ 
Pttrpoiti Tb develop and, test a procedure by which foster care agencies and astociations 
can ettimate the true cost of foiter care in local areas, 

Stfl^etts: Foiter caie familiei in urban and rural areai of Delaware and Maryland. 
' Mttkods: In Older to develop a foiter care coit atiesiment initrument, actual payments 

for goiter care in all 50 itates were jnveitigated* Eitimatei of coits aisociated with foiter 
. care were determined using coit of living indices. In addition, field rescardi aimed at 

meaiuring foiter parents*^ adual costs Ui caring for foster children were performed. 

Diratkw: Auguit 1974^uly 197S. 

Cooperatbii iniup(t>: Office of Child Development, OfTicc of Jluman Development, U, S. 
Department of Health, Education,^'and Welfare. 



36-RE 2 CHANQINQ PATTERNS OF PUBLIC FINANCING OF FOSTER CARE FDR 
DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Invtsttfatofia): Ruth M. Werner, Ph.D., Profeisor, School of Applied Socia> Sciences, 
Caie Western Reserve University, 203S Abington Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 
^ Purpose: To investigate the changes jn public policy (over the past two decades) related 
to foiter care services for dependent and neglected children ai reflected in funding patterns; 
and to compare information from the 50 states for the years 19S7 and 197S. 
Subjects: State Departments of Public Welfare in the SO stales. 

MvUhmIs: This is a replication study of one completed in 1960 by the investigator. An up- 
dated questionnaire, containing the items included in the original questionnaire in 19S7, 
will be sent to state departments in the 50 states* Returns from these questionnaires will 
be compared with the 19S7 daU. 

FMlnci; Five pattern^, representing steps on a continuum describing degrees of govern- 
mental control over public expenditures paid to voluntary agencies, are described in the 
publication reference listed below. 
Duration; Maivh l97S-June 1976* 

Cooparating groap(s): Human Services Design Laboratory, Case Western Reserve 
University. 

PtibllcatloDi: Werner, R. M, Public financing of voluntary agency faster care. New 
York: Child Welfare League of America, I960. 
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36-Rr^1 



A STUDY OF DAY CARE FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



lnvefd{atoHs): Jacol? Vcdcl-Pctcrscnt Cand. Psych.t Research Directon and BodU GrtfnhflQt 
Cand. Psych.t Research Associatct Danish National Institute of Social Research^ Borgergade 
28, 1300 Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

Purpose: To detehnine if different ^vays of caring fbr Danish children during the day vary 
according to socioeconomic! status; to obtain parents* opinions of children's and families* 
satisfaction witk their chosen day care solution; and to estimate the need for public day 
care services for preschool cht|drcn. ^ 

Subjects AppFOJtitha^ety'^SISeS^amilie^ with at Icafc^jne^thtffl, ag^O t5 fi/randomly^ 
selected from different strata of^enmark. - 

Methods: Parents will receive a questionnaire by mail. The questionnaire will include 
items op socioeconomic background* ways of caring for childreivtn the daytimct opinions 
about their situatiQn, and attitudes toward different types of day caret including caring for 
their children in their own home by one of the parents. ' - . 

Duration: 1974^1976. 



36-RF-2 DAY CARE STUDY 



Investttator^s): Marilyn Segal, Ph.D., Associate Professon Directort Institute of Child- 
Centered Education, Nova University, 3001 College Avenue, Fort Lauderdale* Florida 
33314. , . 

Purpose: To determine whether there are observable differences in caretaker behavior 
and in infant developmeilt'in a day care center in which parents ah4 aides received a training 
course based on the 'To Reach a Child*" film series. 
Subjects: 12 caregivers at three infant ceiitcrs; 48 infants* ages J to 23. 
Methods: The Betty Caldwell Caretaker Observation Scale was used to measure caretaker 
behaviors on a time sampling basis. The Bayley Scales of Infant Development were used 
as a measure of infant development. Comparisons were made between treatment and 
control groups on both measures. 
Duration: April 1973-December 1974. 
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36-RF-3 INFANT S^ATELUTE NURSERY PROJECT 



Investtgat6r<s): John Chantinyt Ph.D.t Cttairman, Department of Huitian Developments 
Marian Raucht' M.S.t Director; and Doris CrowelU M.A., JRestarcb Evaluatort Infant 
Satellite Nursery Prqjcctt Department of Human Development, MC8-2» University. of , 
Hawaik Honolulut Hawaii 96822. 

Purpose; To esta5lish a cluster of family day care homes staffed by trained day 'care 
workers; Xo develop a curriculuin to trairi day care workerA; and to measure the impact 
on the children enrolled in day care homes of the care prbvidcd by training curriculum 
recipients. 

Methods: In ordet to answer the question: Does training make a difference? repeated 
measures of the developmentAl progress of the children enrolled in day care homes were 
correlated with caregivers* achievement scores obtained at the completion of training. 
An observation schedule was designed to evaluate the quality of . int<^ction between the 
caregivers and the children. These data were compared ^ith rating^ of children's social 
and emotional adjustment. 
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i: An experimental edition of a pieservtce training manual has been de^Mopc^ and 
is being tested. Measures on the children's development indicate gains in language and 
cognitive development, Intenater reliability on the observation schedule was above ,80, 
Dmstkmi September 1971 -completed, 

Coopefiting gp^»|ip(s): Office of Child Development, Office oT Human Development, U, S; 
Department of Heatth, Education, and Welfare, . ^ 

s - ^bUcations: Results are available from Dr, John Chantiny* 



36-RF-4 CHILOREACH: AN EXPLORATORY. DESCRlPTrVE STUDY OF DAY CARE 
NEEDS IN THE CITY OF LONDON 

* Iiivestlgatoi<^ Shirley A. McGowan, M.S.W.,GraduateStudent,Departmentof£pidemioIo^ 
and Preventive Medicine; Carol Purdyf Student;* and Jennifer Treloar, B*A*, Student/ 
UniverUty of Western Ontario, London^ Ontario^ Canada, 

Purpose: To estimate the need for day care services in Londoti^ Ontario^ Canada by deter- 
mining (1) attitudes toward the provision of day care services and working mothers, (2) 
present patterns of care for young children, (3) parents* assessment of child care services* ' 
and (4) reasons for.the use of day care. 

Subjects: 1,025 families with a preschool child bom in or since t96S, obtained from the 
tax rolls of the regional assessment oflice and comprising a 10 percent sample of 610 
polling districts. 

Methods: Questionnaires were mailed to each family. Within 3 weeks of the initial mailing, 
follow-up telephone calls were placed. Data were analyzed with SPSS^ a statistical package 
for the social sciences, A limited number of interviews were conducted with wortang 
' mothers who use day care services and with women who provide child care in their homes. 
Interview data >vere used as anecdotes to amplify the presentation of fmdings, 
^ Finding?: Of the 1,025 questionnaires mailed, 957 reached their destination and 389 fami^ 

, lies (40,6 percent) responded. Although a majority of the respondents was not in favor of 
mothers who have young children working outside the home,^ most respondents emphasized 
the need for day care services. At least 80 percent of young chiklren ne^ing care are in 
private, unsupervised arrangements and not in day care centers. The quality of child care 
A services is generally good, but there are many problems involved in finding $ervi<;es. Day 

care services are used for a variety of reasons^ i,e,f not just because the mother works. 
Duration: May 1974*completed, 

Cooperating croiip(s): Secretary of State; United Community Services, Day Care Committee; 
Canada Trust; Labatts, 

Pliblicatioiis: Chitdreach: Afi exploratory, des^ptive study of day care needs in London^ 
Ontario:^ United Communit^' Services of Greater London^ Day Care Services Committee^ 
1974, The report 4s available from Mrs, Joan Hilhorst, Day Nurseries Branch, Community 
and Social Services District Offtce^ 495 Richmond Street, London^ Ontario^ Canada, 



35-RF*6 TWO DEGREES OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN A DAY QARE PROGRAM 
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liivc9t|gator(s>: Anita^K, F, Li, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor^ Department of Educational 
Psychology, University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 

Purpfpse: To determine, the impact on children and adults of varying degrees of parental 
yivolvement in a day care program, 
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Subjects; 16 parent and child pairs: parents are students attending a vocational center for 
retraining; and children, both boys and gtrls^ ages 3 to S, attend the day care center housed 
in a vocational center in Calgary, Alberta, Csuiada. 

Methods: Parents were, randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. Control 
group parents participated in the usual parental involvement activities which inclwled daily 
lunch with their chitdren. ^xp^rimentar group parents engaged in additional more intense 
parental involvement; e,g,, group discussions on child care. The children dicf not receive 
diflerential' treatment. The experimental period lasted S months. Pre- and postmeasurcs 
were obtained on the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scaled Intelligence, Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, Stott Scale of Effectiveness* 
Rotter Iniemal-Extemal Control Scale^ and a shortened version of the Paiental Attitude 
* — l^esearch Instnimcnt. Multivariate analysis of covariance was used- 

Frndlngs; The small sample precluded generalization, trend in the expected direction 
was evident. However^ experimental group children showed significant pre-post gains in 
\ the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence Performance IQi the Peabody 

Picture Vocabulary Test IQ, aiul the Stott score^ while the control children did not* No 
treatment effects -were found for parents. 

Duration; September 1973<omplete<i- ^ - ^ ^ 

'Cooperatfaig group($): Alberta Advisory Committee for Educational Studies.- 
PubUcitions: Data are available from the investigator. 



3«*RF-6 FEDERAL PRESCHOOL POLICY IN THE 1960s 

Invcstlgttorfs): Bernard Greenblatt, Ph,D,, Associate Professor^ School of Social Work, 

State University of New York at Buffalo, Buffalo. New York 14214. 

Puippsc: To explain the historical departufe from prior federal pojicy represented by 

three laws in the mid-1960s supporting day care and preschool programs. 

Subjects: Individuals reported as influential in making federal preschpol policy (legislators, 

federal officials^ and officers of professional associations and national organizations), 

Methoil$^Semistn]ctured interviews were held with ^ subjects. Official documents 

<statutes»^ports of legislative hearings, and comnuttee reports) were' analyzed. Accounts 

in newspapers and journals were also analyzed, 

Findin^f Cutting welfare costs and combatting poverty essentially legitunated federal day 
care and preschool legislation as serving the national interest* Jhe legislation <»nflicted 
with the ideal of exclusively maternal early child care., A precedent was set for intensiHed 
strains between that ideal and later policy. 
Duration: April 196S-April 197S, 

PubUcatiom: Grcenblatt, B, Federal preschool policy in the, 1960s: A policy analysis. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Brandeis University^ April 197S, 



36-RF-7 ASSESSMEIUT OF PAREATTS' USE$ OF AND PREFERENCES FOR CHILD 
CARE SERVICES 

Invcstigatorfs): Suzanne Triplett, M,Ed,, Coordinator of Research and Evaluation^ Learning 
^ Institute of North Carolina, 1006 Lamond Avenue^ Durham, North Carolina 2T701; and 

Beatrice D, Carman, Ph,D,, Chiefs Monitoring and Evaluation Section; and George 
Penick, Jr,^ B,A,, Children's Program Consultant, North Carolina Office for Children, 
P, O, Box 12405, Raleigh, North Carolina 27605, 
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Purpoie: To assess the uses and preferences for child care services of North Carolina's 
parents. 

Subjects; 763 parents of children, ages 0 to 14. randomly selected across the state. 
Methods: A telephone survey was conducted of 763 families with 1,373 children under age 
14, Thirty-one percent of the <^iklren were preschoolers (ages 0 to S), and 68*9 percent 
were school age children (aj|C9^6 to 13), Mothers of the children were interviewed and their 
employment status was detet^n^ (The children*s major caretaker was interviewed if 
the mother was permanently or semipermanently absent from home,) Fifty*five percent 
of the mothers were identified affemployed; 45 percent were tinemployed, 
Findlncst North Carolina's parents are rtot tising the type of cbUd care Arrangements they 
think best. For example. 44,9 percent of preschool children with employed mothers have 
parents who prefer a Child Care Center, yet less than half of these children are cared for 
in such a center. 

Duration: May 1974-January 197S, 

Publications} Child care in North Carolina: A survey of parents is available from the 
North parolina Office for Children, A series of six reports deals with different aspects of^ 
the data g * Report No, I is "Preschool children with employed mothers," and Report 
No, 2 is ''School age children with employed mothers'*), ^ 



36-RH-1 PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION OF THE REORGANIZATION OF A SYSTEM 
OF CARE FOR HOMELESS AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN: A STUDY IN 
CHILD ADVOCACY 

Invcstigptor(s): A, C, Maney, Ph,D*, Senior Research Sociologists Mental Health Study 
Center, National Institute of Mental Health, 2340 University Boulevard East, Adelphi, 
Maryland 20783, 

Purpose: To develop and report an understanding of those professionaU bureaucratic,^ 
and political processes thaf affect the deinstitutionalization of child care systems. 
Methods: A seminar composed of members of various community^ professional^ reform, 
and social groups examined the records of the local Department of Public Welfare, listened 
to speakers, aiVd dealt with agencies, including the Office of Child Development, As a 
result, models.contrastitrg the components of a professionally ide^l system for the care of 
homeless and dependent children with those of a metropolitan community's real, custodially 
oriented system were developed. Strategies for bringing the components of the real system 
into greater alignment with the ideal are now being jointly formulated and imptemefited by 
a coalition. Community Task Force on Child Welfare Reform, The principal method 
employed is participant observation. , , 

Duration: 1970-1976. 

Cooperating group(^)! For Love of Children, C^hild Advocacy Law Office, Washington, D, C, 



3&-RH 2 THE CHILD ABUSE H.E,LP. RESOURCE PROJECT FOR CHILDREN 
AND FAMILIES 

Invcstlgitor(s): Curtis Decker, L.L,D,, Project Director, H,EX,P, Resource Project* 
Jackson Towers. 1 123 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21201, 
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Purpoie; To estabj^ &nd develop a coordinated statewide multidisctplinary dcmonstrttion 
project to deaLwiUi problems of child abuse and neglect, focusing on assisting abused and 
ne^ected chinlren and their families; and to ameliorate problems in Maryland*t diild 
abuse serviccB such as fragmentation of services, lack of public knowledge of leivicei, 
poor access cj^nnels/and under-utiUzation and inefficient organization of servioea, 
Mcthoji: The H,£X,P, Resource Project involves three phases: (1) initial plioning and 
drafting of a proposal; (2) setting up the organization that will Stimulate cooidination of 
effort, determine a plan of action, and define areas of activity for Phase 111; and (3) gathering 
data needed for action projgraips to begin and impletnent a wide range of 'tu|!portive 
activities. The oiganizational structure of the project developed in Phase 11 consists of 
three major components: the H,£X,P. Council, Resource Center, and Community Steering 
Committees, The H,£X,P, Council, a voluntary, statewide body made up of organizations 
and agencies which represent a cross*section 6f the community/ assists in directing the 
project. The primary roles of The Resource Center are ptamiing J evaluating, and coordi* 
naiing. The Resource Center performs the staff function of the proje<£t« is involved in 
Phase 11 planning and Phase III implementation activities, and lyul serve as a coordinating 
. body to bring together individuals in the State of Maryland withiexpertise in the preventipn 
and treatment of child abuse and neglect and providers who require assistaiicc. Proposed 
project activities are (1) providing technical assistance to communities with or without 
functioning multidisciplinary committees on child abuse and neglect; (2) devdoptng a 
computerized inventory of existing services for the prevention or treatment of child abuse; 
and (3) conducting a public awareness campaign to increase reporting of child abuse« to 
encourage potential abusers lo seek assistance, and to reach every segment of the popula* 
tion providing services in order to inform them of the project*s purposes and functions. 
In addition, various telephone referral systems will be examined and a 24-hour hotline will 
be establishedf Available training materials will also be. assessed and curricula will be 
developed for tnuning professionals, paraprofessionals, and volunteers. Other activities 
. include (1) child advocacy, emphasizing the legal rights of abused children and their families 
and proposing legistation; (2) specification of criteria for inclusion of information in the 
Central Registry of abused^r poteniially abused children; (3) identification of the population 
at risk in order to distribute services throughout the state; (4) completion of a study to 
examine, actual provision of service and to develop rudimentary program standards; and 
(5) implementation of preventive programs: comprehensive family life education programs, 
day care services for children and families, crisis counseling, family planning programs^ 
screening for unusual rearing practices and for high risk families, parent aides and 
homemakers, and community center programs in neighborhoods. 
Duration: January 1975-June 1978, ^ 

Cooperating gfoup(s): University of Maryland Ffospital; Maryland Department of Employ* 
mentand Social Services, Social Services Administration; Johns^ Hopkins Hospital* Family 
CareQinic of Sinai Hospital; Mt. Washington Hospital; Maryland Department of Health and 
Mental Hygiene, Preventive Medicine Administration; U.S. Department of Healthy Education^ 
and Welfare, 



3S^RH-3 SANTA CLARA COUNTY JUVENILE PROBATION DEPARTMENT CHILD 
SEXUAL ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAM 

Investl^tor<s)! Robert Carroll, Doctoral Candidate, Probation Supervisor; Henry 
Giarretto, Doctoral Candidate, Principal Coun8elor> Dorothy Ross, Juvenile Probation 
Officer; and Vickie Imabori, B,A., Administrative Assistant, Santa Clara County Juvenile' 
Probation Child Sexual Abuse Treatment Program, Juvenile Center, &40 Guadalupe t^rkway, 
San Jose, California 951 10. ^ ^ ^ 
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Ptarpote: To identify possible commonalities or patterns of incest and intrafamily sexual 
motestatiqn. 

Subjects: lOO childrenj ages 3 to 17, and 100 parents self-refened or referred through 
agencies, including juvenile probation, local policy agencies, adult probation, county 
rehabilitation officers, human service agencies, and community groups. 
MHbodt; The Child Sexual Abuse Treatment Program (CSATP) is a part of the Juvenile 
Probatipn Eli^partment*s team approach to the therapeutic case management of families. 
The programx^oCTers individual, couples, family, and group therapy to the children and 
fomiUes involvM in incest and intrafamily molestation, A survey form is used. Data, which 
are ^sodologtcal in nature, are taken from police reports, court reports, and counseling 
sessions with cli^ts in the -fotloi^g categories: offense, disposition, victim, offender, 
spouse, family, and Collow-up, 
Duratloa; July 1971 -continuing. 



36-RH*4 THE CHILDREN'S VIUAGE PROJECT 

lnvcfticator<i): Joseph F, Thesing^ B,A,, Village Director, International Orphans, Inc.^ 
22554 Ventura Boulevard, Suite 103, Woodland Hi|Is, California 91364. 
Purpoie: To study the placement needs of physically abused children in Los Angeles, 
Orange, and Riverside counties in California and to examine the possibility of developing' 
an interdisciplinary team of professionals to advise the International Orphans, Inc, on 
programs and services for physically abused children, ^ 
Subjects: Target population: children, ages 4 to 10, who are victims of child abuse^ 
Methods: Information and service data were collected from welfare personnel in Los 
Angeles, Orange, and Riverside counties. Interviews were conducted with leading experts 
on child abuse in pediatrics and child psychiatry, directors of trauma centers, law enforce- 
ment officers responsible for the child abuse county programs^ professionals actively 
engaged in child abuse programs in community mental health centers, executives of child 
care agencies, and various community leaders concemed^ about child abuse. Data included 
(1) number of cases, (2) sources of referrals, (3) existence of a central registry, and (4) 
existence of a coordinating body at a city or county level. 

Finding^: There is a need for a specialized children's residential treatment center for 
very young children, who are victims of abuse or repeated abuse but cannot currently adapt 
to foster fomily living or adoption, or whose parents are unwilling to relinquish the child. 
Other recommendations were(l) an eventual capacity of about 50 children for the Children's 
Village; (2) provision for long-term care for seriously disturbed children; e,gM 1 1/2 to 
2-*- years: and (3) early intervention for victims of child abuse or neglect, at least by ages 
4 through 6, 

Durattom May 1974 -completed* 

Coopentbil groap(i): Human Interaction Reaearch Institute, Los Angeles^ California; 
Office of Child Developments Office of Human Development, U, S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 



- 3S AK-1 MODEL FOR LOW INCOME AND CHICANO PARENT EDUCATION 
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Invettigatorti): Hanne Sonquist, M,A,, 
Center, 305 E, Anapamu Streets Santa ~ 




Director, Santa Barbara Family Care 
bara, California 9310K 
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Purpotr* To evaluate a demonstration model family care center that provides a guided 
but cooperative participatory bilingual and bicultural program for low income* primarily 
Mexican^Amencan mothers and ^heir preschool children. 

Subjects: Experimental group: 60 Mexican^American mothers (average age* 29). with an 
average of two children, ages 3 months to 6 years, enrolled in the demonstration program. 
About one-half ofthe mothers are monolingual Spanish* one-fourth arc monolingual English* 
and one-fourth are bilingual. Comparison group: Head Start mothers. 
Methods: The objectives of the model ar^'(l) to provide a program for parents and children 
with which they can identify and influence* and (2) to provide a new institutional type in 
which parents can be active and capable teachers of their children, learn about child growth 
and development* homemaking* interpersonal skills* and ways of using community institu- 
tions to bater solve their problems. Experimental group mothers and their children attend 
the program 2 days a week. Mothers participate as teachers of their children and also take 
classes in English, Spanish, driving* and sewing. Data have been coU^ed by interviews 
at regular interyals over a 3-year period. A parent-child interaction scale was developed 
and used to assess the experimental group mothers' interactions with their children. All 
interviews were bilihgual* and research instruments were translated into Spanish if they 
weit available only in English. Mothers were systematically observed in parent education 
classes and discrusston groups. 

Findingt: As measured by the mother-child interaction scale, mothers' responses to their 
children's 1>ehavior increased greatly in the desired directions. Mothers have increased 
in awareness of their children's learning skills and value their increased knowledge. 
Mothers have increased their participation in classes, discussions, and community groups. 
Separation anxiety decreased marictdly for both mothers and children. Ahhough great 
behavioral changes were noted* little change in attitudes were noted. 
Durvtloni January 1972-completcd. 

Coop^ratinc ciroup<s): Sociology Depdhment* University of California at Santa Barbara. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 



38-SA.1 THE IMPLICATIONS OF CLASS BIASES IN THE USE OF MEDICAL 
AND CHILD GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 

Inv€fticator<t>: A, C, Maney, Ph,D., Senior Research Sociologist, Mental Health Study 
Center, National Institute of Mental Health, 2340 University Boulevard East, Adelphi^ 
Maryland 20783; W, T, Simons, Ph^D., Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, 
West Georgia College, CanroUton, Georgia 30117; and G, Brown, Ph,D., Professor, 
Department of Sociology, George Washington U niversity, Washington, D, C, 20006, 
Purpoie; To develop (1) a methodology that will permit a synthesis of the vast literature 
on social factors in the utilization of health services and will test the methodology*s 
relevance to the utilization of heahh services, (2) a theoretical model of the relattonshtp 
between the ,physician*s role and the rotes ^f other professionals rendering health care 
to children, and (3) a theoretical model of the role of social factors in the utilization of 
health services for children, 

Subjecti; A sample reptesentative of the population in a suburban county of metropolitan 
Washington, D, C. 

Metbodi: Data collected in an omnibus survey of the subjects are being used to examine 
the relationshiit between variations in a family's lifestyle, parental deflnitions of health 
and illness in children, and the kind of medical care parents seek for their children. 
Subjects participate in a 2-hour interview. Multivariate statistical techniques, including 
, factor analysis and canonical variate analysis, are utilized. 
Duration: 1963-1975, 

Coopenttnf froup(t): National Opinion Research Center; National Health Survey, 
,PublJcitiotti: Mental Health Sttidy Center publications are available from A, C, Maney: 
(1) Maney, A, C; Simons, W, T,;''and Teper, S, A, Comparison of rates of pediatrician 
use by children in a suburban county sampte and by children in a U, S, national sample. 
Mental Health Study Center Laboratory Paper Series, 1971, (2) Maney, A, C, Tabular 
summaries of pediatrician use as a function of a child's age and his parents' income and 
educational characteristics in a national sample. Mental Health Study Center Laboratory 
Paper Series, 1968, (3) Maney, A, C. Tabular summaries of sources of medical care for 
children in a suburban population as a function of family composition, social position, and 
mobility. Mental Health Study Center Laboratory Paper Series, 1967, (4) A paper presented 
at the Southern Sociological Society Meetings, Atlanta, Georgia, March 1967: Maney, A, C, 
and Brown, R, G, Variations in how parents view good health in children, (5) A paper pre- 
sented at the Rural Sociological Meetings, San Francisco, California, August 1967: Maney* 
A, C, and Brown, R, G, The missing pediatrician: An hypothesis for community psychiatry 
in non-metropolitan afeas, (6) Maney, A, C, and Brown, G, Social class bias in pediatric 
practice: Key to a professional dilemma? Mental Health Study Center Laboratory Paper 
Series, 1966, 
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36-S0-1 A COMPARATIVE STUOY OF WALK-IN OBSTFTRIC PATIENTS 

1nve3t1catoi<s): A. C. Mancy, Ph.D., Senior Research SocioJogist, McntaJ Health Study 
Center, National Institute or Mental Health, 2340 University Boulevard East, ^Adelphi, 
Maryland 20783; B. B. Mongeau, Ph.D., Assistant Professor School or Public Health 
Nursing, University of North Carolina, Box 2688, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514; and 
J. Yvonne Knauff, M.P.H., Nurse, West Virginia State Department of Public Health, 228 
FernwDod Avenue, Weirton, West Virginia 26062. 

Purpose: To contribute to the proressional literature on the relationship between obstetric 
care and childbirth complications; and to identify high risk obstetric populations before 
developing programs to reduce the incidence of childbirth complications. 
Subjects: (I) 19,000 obstetric admissions over a IO*year period; (2) 4,100 obstetric admis- 
sions in 1964; (3) walk-in obstetric admissions during a 3-week period in 1963; and (4) all 
walk-in obstetric admissions during a 6-month period in 1966. 

Methods: Data for the first two samples were obtained from record surveys, while sub- 
jects in samples (3) and (4) were interviewed. Three general modes of obstetric delivery 
were identified and contrasted: private, clinic, and walk-in (emergency). The ramifications 
of the walk-in mode of obstetric delivery were explored in terms of sevbral questions: 
<1) Is the medical profession's atarm over the development of this folkway in obstetrical 
care warranted? (2) Why are not walk*in mothers relating their obstetrical needs to the 
professionally approved obstetric care system? (3) If the walk-in mother has related to 
this system during her prenatal periods why has the continuity of care broken down? 
FJndlncs: Walk-in patients experience an unusually high rate of childbirth complications 
relative to the clinic or to the private obstetric patient populations. Illegitimate pregnancy 
increases the risk faced by a walk-in patients but use of the emergency room at the hospital 
understudy is potentially more dangerous for white women than for nonwhtte women within 
both the legitimately pregnant and the illegitimately pregnant groups. The evidence is not 
conclusive, but there are indications that total neglect of prenatal care, alone and in combi- 
nation with high parity^ accounts for the correlation between the social characteristics of 
a walk -in patient and the probability that she will experience complications in the course^ 
of childbirth. Although virtually all of the walk-in pregnancies were unplanned because of 
ignorance and fatalism, almost &11 patients expressed a readiness for family planning 
services. The obstetrical clinic program at the hospital under study seemed to make real 
^ gains in prenatal service to^some categories of high risk, medically dependent patients 

over the prior decade. White legitimately pregnant women who lived within 10 miles of the 
hospiul, whites who lived more than 10 miles from the hospitals and the nonwhite ille- 
gitimately pregnant women (especially the priniaparas) continued to be overreprcsented 
in the walk-in population. 
Duration: 1963-1975. 

Cooperating (roup(s): Prince George's General Hospital; National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Two laboratory reports are available from A. C. Maney: (1) Mongeau, B. B. 
and Maney, A. C. The walk-ins: A comparative study of women who fail<Hl to make plans 
for obstetric delivery. Adelphi, Maryland: Mental Health Study Center, 1974. (2) Knauff, J. Y. 
A study of attitudes and opinions toward birth control among walknn maternity patients. 
Adelphi, Maryland: Mental Health Study Center, 1974. 
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36-SD-2 THE EFFECT OF INFANT AND CHILD MORTALITY AND PREFERENC&^ 

FOR SONS UPON FERTIUTY AND FAMILY PLANNING BEHAVIO^ ^D'^ 
ATTITUDES IN TAIWAN , 

ltivc«tJtitor<f); David M, Heer, Ph.D., Pr&ressor, Populf^tioo Research. Laboratory, 
Univenfty of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 90007; and Hsin-ying Wu, M-D., 
Director, Institute of Public Heahh> College of Medicine, National Taiwan University, II 
' Chungshen Road South, Taipei, Taiwam Republic of China. 

Ptupoie; To investigate the impact on fertility of programs designed' to reduce infant and 
child mortality in Taiwan, 

Sulii«U\ 6,814 women who have been married and 1,364 women who are currently married. 
Subjects were chosen from two different townships in northern Tatwait 
Methods; The method of data collection was interviews with respondents from both town-' 
ships, Kungtiao Township had a very high level of infant and child niortality, while Hsin- 
(Aiuang had a relatively low infant and child mortality* Data are analyzed using 
multiple classification ai^alysis, 

FindlngK The death of a child resuhs in additional subsequent fertility, but th^ additional 
fertility does not fully compensate for the death of the child. With other factors hdd constSiy^ 
fertility is higher amoi% women living in the liigh mortality township. Subsequent fertility 
is lower after male children among early births than after female births. 
Duration: 1968-completed, 

Coopmttng froup(f): U, S. Agency for International Development; The Population Council, 
Publicatlonr Heer, D, M, and Wu, H. The effect of infant and child mortality and prefer- 
ence for sons upon fertility and family planning behavior and attitudes in Taiwan, In John 
F, Kantner (Ed,), Population and social change in South East Asia, Lexington, Massa^ 
ehusetts: Lexington Books, 197S, 



35-SF-1 THE STANFORD HYPNOTIC CUNICAL SCALE FOR USE WITH CHILDREN 

lnvcstl|ator<s); Arlene H, Morgan, Ph,D,; Eritvst R, Hilgard/Ph.D.; and Josephine R, 
Hilgard, Ph,D,, M,D,, Laboratory of Hypnosis Research, Department of Psychology, 
Stanford University. Stanford. California 9430S, 

Purpotei To standardize a< short measurement scale to assess the general level of 
hypnotic susceptibility in prospective patients for hypnotherapy in the control of pain, 
primarily with children suffering from cancer or severe burns. 

Subjects: 120 local community children, ages S to 16, participating in the standardization 
of The Stanford Hypnotic Clinical Scale (SHCS), 

Methods: The subjects' scores will be compared with norms on a previously standardized 
scale, the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale. Form A (SHSS:^). Data will be collated 
in individual sessions with a child, in which the new scale (SHCS-C) and the SHSS:A will 
be administered. Statistical treatment will include correlation analysis between the two 
f scales, and an internal biserial correlation analysis of itenis within the new scale. 

Findings: A pilot study of 18 children showed correlation of .79« 
Duration: Summer 1974-Deccmbcr 197S, 

Coopcratlni |roiip(s): National Institutes of Heahh, Public Health Service^ U, S, Depart- 
ment of Healths Education, and Welfare, 
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36-SH-1 LEAD POISONING AND ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 



lnvcsti{fttor(s): Vita Kralt, Ph.D.. Chief Child Psychologist; and Irving Rozenfeld, 
Consulting Neurologist, Michael (Reese Hospital, 29th and Ellis Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
60616. 

Purpose: To determine the effects of lead ingestion on various physical, neurological, 
and psychological aspects of children's functioning, including assessment of.^^dren's 
blood, nerves, and speech. 

SubJ^pti: Experimental group: 190 children, ages 3 to 12, with varying degrees of ingested 
lead. Control group: Siblings of experimental subjects who did not ingest lead. ^ 
Methods- Experimental group children with varying blood levels were studied for lead 
ingestion and compare^L^o controls who did not ingest lead. Assessment instruments 
consisted of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence, and Progressive Matrices- The Beery -Butanika Visual Motor Test, 
Human Figure Drawings, and Rorschach Inkblot Test were also used. 
Duration; January 1974-completed. 

Cboperatlng {roup<s): International Lead Zinc Research Organization; Illinois Department 
oT Public Health. 
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maladaptation 35-AA-14 
math remedial instruction 35-QB-i 
Montessori 35-OF-2 
of American Indian children 35-MCO, 

35-NA-K35-NB-2 
of bilingual students 35-DH-3 
of black childrch 35-CA-2 
of children witUJeaming disabilities 35-DC-3. 

35-OA-2. 35-OG-K 35-QB-l 
of culturally deprived children 35-QE-l 
of disadvantaged children 35-DB-2 
of emotionally disturbed children 35-JC-2, 

35-QH-2 

of gifted chiklren 35-AA-2Qt35-DC-3. 
35-OG-l 

of high risk children 35-OBr-6, 35-OG-5 
of hyperactive children 35-JC-l 



of mentally retarded chiklren 35-HC-2, 

35-HH-I, 35-HH-2, 35-QH-2 
of Mexican-tAmerican children 35-ND-I 
of physically handicapped children 35-H H -K > 

35-OD-l, 35-QH-2 
paraprofessionals 35*AA-I4, 35-OB-5, 35-RB-3 
parent 35-QF-I 

, participation in 35-OJ-U 35-RF-$, 35-RK-l 
reading 35-DG-2, 35-DH-U J5-DH^ 
school readiness 35-OA-6 
science 35-OB-4 
^ sex 35-FB-2, 35-HH-l 
student 

demands on teachers 35-OA-l 
needs assessment 35-OB-3 
perceptions of teacher expectations 35-NB-l 
'Swedish 35-OA-U 35-OA-i 3S-OA-4 
teacher ^ 
akles 35-AA-14» 35-OB-5> 35-RB-3 
characteristics 35-MC-2 
expectations J5-NB-I, 35-NF-U 35-PB-2 
perceptions 

of authority 35-OG-2 

of stadents' problems 35-OG-3 
ratings^35-JC-l 
role 35-FA-6 

state requirements 35-OD-l ^ 
-student jpteraction 35-OG-4, 

35-OJ-l 
teams 35-OA-2 

training 35-OA-l, 35-OB-2. 35-PB-U 
35-PB-3, 35-QH-2 
texts 35-OA-l 

underachievcrfi 35-DB-l, 35-EA-3, 35-QB-l, 
35-QB-2 

vocational 35-OB'* 1 
Emotionally disturbed children 35-DC-5. 

35-EAO, 35-ED-K 35-HJ-l, 35-JA-I, 

35-JB-r 35JB-2, 35-JC-l, 35-JC-2, ' 

35-JE-l, 35-JE-2, 35-JF-l, 35-JG-K 

35-JI-l, 35-JI-2, 35-OB-6, 35-QH-2, 

35-RH^ ^ 
Energy crisis 35-EC-l 
English 

children 35-AA-19, 35-LC-2, 35-PA-l 

national survey 35-LC-2 

as a second language 35-PB-l 
Environmental factors 36-AA-16, 35-KC^K 

35-NE-I, 35-OB-2» 35-RB-l 
Ethnic factors. Sec specific groupSn 
Exceptional children. Sec specific types. 
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Facta] dysplasia 3S-CF-J 
Family 

adjustment to divorce 3S-LC-] 

adolescent parents 35-CA-I, 35-MC-2, ^ 
35-QF-I 

adoption 3S^RD-], 3S-RD-2 

biographies of college students 3S-LA-S 

childrcaring 35-AA-l^, 35-GF-l, 35<(F-1 

clitthing budget 3S-AA-2 

correlates of 
children's behavior problems 35-LG-l 

^ day care 35-RF-7 
malnutrition 3S-AA-19 
nervous system abnormalities 3S-CG-1 
parental psychotherapy 3S-LA-1 
preschool behavior 3S"FA-3 
schizophrenic offspring 35-JF-l , 35-JG-J 

crisis counseling 3S-RH-2 

cultural changes (1955-1975) 35-LA-5 

environment 35'-AA-l6, 35-EC-l 

Family Contract Game 35-LC-4 

father losi 35'-EB-l, 35-LC-3 

father-son relatiooship 35-NB-3 ^ 

foster care 35-RE-r 

Harlem adolescents 35-CA-2 

management ^S-LA-l 

marital 
conflict 35-JG-l 
therflgy 35-LF-l 

maternal 
behavior 35-EA-2, 35-FA-7 
identification of child's cries 35-LA-3 
-infant attachment 35-LA'2 
nutritional characteristics 35-CE-4 
observation of neonates 35-CC-4 

nutrition counseling 35-CE-2 

one-parent 35-LC-2, 35-LC-4 

parental 

alcohol and drug abuse 35-LF-2 
attitudes toward 
child care 35-RF-l 
parenthood and children 35-MC-3 
child abuse 35-RH-2, 35-RH-3. 3MiH^ 
counseling 35-(^H-2 
education 35-GF-l, 35-MC-l 
effectiveness 35-LA-l , 35'-LA-7 
expectations gf child 35-OJ-l 
guidance of superior student 35-AA-20 
participation in day care 35-RF-5 
perceptions of child's school problems 
35-OG-3 

worry about child's Illness 35-LG-l 
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, paicnt-child interacticsn 35-CB-l, 35-CH-3, 
35-DH'-5, '*5-EA-2, 35-FA-7, 35-GF-l; 
35-LA-6, 35-LA-7, 35-LF-2, 35-MB-L 
^ 35-RK-I 

parent-child relationship 35-FA-8* 35-LA-2, 
35-LG-2 

planning 35-RH-2,35-SD-U35-SD-2 ' 
problem solving 35-LC-4 
runaways 35-KK-l, 35-KK-2 
sibling relationship 35-EA-l, 35-LG-2 
sickle cell anemia 35-LG-2 
^ social services 35-LA-4, 35-LF-l, 

35-MC-3, 35-RB-l, 35-RD-l, 35-RD-2, 
35-RH-2, 35-RH-3, 35-RK-l 
therapy 35-JA-l, 35-LA^: 35-LF-l, 

35-MB-l 
. irking mothers 35-RF-4 
Federal legislation bn day care 35-RF-6 
Fertility ^5-SD-2 

Foster care,35rRE-l, 35-RE-2, 35-RH^ 
French children 35*PA-1 



Genetics 35-AA-3 < 

Geography 3iS-DF-l . , 

German children 35-PA-K 35-RD-2 

Gifted children 35-AA-21, 35-DC-3, 35-lA-l 

Goals. See Values. 

Head Start 35-OF-2 
Heahh 

asthma 35-Gb-l, 35-GE-K 
autism 35-JE-l 
cleft palate 35-GA-2 
congenital malformations 35-CA-l 
fetal development 35-CG-l 
gastroenteritis 35-LG-l 
hand anomalies 35-GE-3 
hospitalization 35-LO-2 
hypnosis 35-SF-I 

infant and child mortality 35-SD-2 
lead poisoning 35-SH-l 
leukemia 35-NE-l 
malnutrition 35-CB-l, 35-CE-6 
middle ear abnornialities'35-CC-l 
nutrition 35-AA-T9, 35-CE-2, 35-CE-3, 

35-CE-J, 35-LA^ 
obstetric emergency 35-SD-l 
orthopedic surgery 35-GE-3 
parental worry 35-LG-l 
pulmonary functions 35-GE-l 
rickets 35-CE-l 
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scoliosis 35-OB-5 

services 35-GE-5, 35-SA-l, 

35-SD-2, 35-SF-I ^ 

sickle cell anemia 35/bE-6, 35-LG-2 

sleep 35-CD-l ? 
Heredity. See Genetics. 
High school students 35-AA-l 1, 35-DH-3, 

350B'^1, 350B^, 350B-6, 35-PB-l. 

35-RB-2 
Home Start 350A-6 
Hy^^rkinesis 35-EA-3, 35-ED'^l, 35-JC-l 
Hyphosis 35-SF-l 



Illegitimate children 3S-AA-2I 

Incest 35-RH-3 

Indian children 35-FA-8 

Infant 

of adolescent parents 35-MC-2 
*adult interaction 3S-DG-I, 3S-LA-6 
central nervous system 35-CG-I 
cry types 35-LA-3 
J environmental factors 35-AA-I3 
feeding difficulties 3S-CB-I 
film scries 35-MC-l 
hearing screening 3S-CC-4 
identical twins 3S-AA-I3 
individual differences 3S-AA-S 
malnutrition 35-CE-6 
maternal attachment 35-LA-2 
mortality 35-SD-2 
neurological disorders 35-AA-I2 
perceptual processes 35-CC-2, 35-DG-l, 

35-DG-3 
personality development 35-EA-l 
speech 35-CH-l 
Institutionalized children 3S-AA-I8, 3S-HB-I, 
35^HJ-I, 35-JE-3, 35-JI-l, 35-JI-2, 
35-KR-l, 35-KR-2,.35-RB-l 
Intelligence 
assessment 35-AA^, 35-AA-16, 35-HH^, 

35-JE-3 
attention i5-DG-6 
brain activity 35-HG-2 . 
cognitive development 35-AA-4, 35-AA-16, 

35-CC-2, 35-DB-K 35-DB-3, 35-DB^, 

35-FA-3, 35-GF-L 35-HC-2, 35-JI-2, 

35-KR-l, 35-KR-2, 35-RB-l 
distractability 3S-[Kj-6 
cducability 35-AA-I6 
geographic sense 35-DF-l 



memory 35-DC-l, 35-HC-2, 35-JB-2 
perceptions of prodtict packaging 3S-FE-2 
perceptual processes 35-CC-2, 35-CC-3, 

35-DG-2, 35-DG-3, 35-DG-5, 35-DG-6, 

3S'-GE-7, 35-QB-l 
testing instructions effects 3S-DD-I 

Japanese children 3S^HG-1, 3S-PA-I 
Junior high school students 3SOG-2 
Juvenile delinquency. See Delinquency. * 

Language 

achievement 350A-7 
, acquisition 35-AA-15, 35-DH-3, 35-DH-6, 
35-PB^ 

bilingualism 3S-DH-1, 3S-ND-I 

communication 35-OA-3 

comprehension 3S-HG-1 

correlates of locus of control 35-EC-2 

development 35-AA-16, 35'^CH-2, 35-DH-3, 
35-HH-2, 35-MC-2, 35-PB-2 

learning disabilities 3S-DC-I 

Spanish 3S-DH-1 ^ 

stereotypical identification 3S'PB-2 

syntax 35-DH-5, 35-GE^ 

tests 35-PB-l 

vocabulary 35-NB-2 
Leadership 35-FA-l, 35-FC-3 
Lead poisoning 3S-SH-] 
Learning 

autistic children 3S'JE-2 

correlates of Montessori education 3SOF-2 

deaf children 35-GF-l ^ 

deficits prediction 35-OF-l 

disabilities 35-DB-l. 35-DC-l, 35-DCA 
35-DH^, 35-ED-l, 35-QH-l 

disabled children 35-DC-l, 35-DC-3, 
35^A-2, 35^-1, 35-QB-l 

incentive values 35-AA-17 

motivation 3S-DB-3 

perceptual-motor processes 35-DG-l 

problems 35-QB-l, 35-QF-l 

stimulus enrichment tasks 3S-DC-3 

visualdiscrimination 3S-DC-2 
Leukemia 3S-N^-l 
Literature reviews of 

children's readers 35-PB-5 

Marriage education 35-LA-5 * 
Maturity rating? 35-CE-3 
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Mental health 
program ?5-AA-l4 * - 

services 
adolescents 35-JI-l , 
child abuse 35-RH-3. 35-RH-4 
families 35-LA-4. 35-LC-4; 35-LF-l 
. school 35-OB-3 
Mental illness. See Emot^onallv disturbed 

children; specific disorders. 
Mentally retarded children 35-AA-2I, 35-CC-l, 
35-CH-3, 35-DC-5, 35-GA-l,35-HB^I, . 
35-HC^2, 35-HG-l, 35-HG-2, 35-HH^I, ^ 
35-HH-2, 35-HH-3, 35-HHA 35-HJ-l, 
35-QH-2 

Mexican-American- children 35-LA'4, 

35-ND-J,'35-RK-l 
Migrant children 35-LA'4 
Montessori education 35-OA-7, 35-OF-2 
Moral development 35-EC-3 
Mortality 35 -A A -3 
Motor 

abilities 35'^AA-4, 35-DG-J, 35-GE-3. 

35-HG-l 
development 35-CC-3, 35-GE-2 
inhibition 35-DB-3 
training of mentally retarded children 

35-HC^l, 35-HH-2 
Mulatto children 35-RD-2 

Neglected children 35-RE-2, 35-RH-2, 35-RH-3 
Negro children. Sec Black children. 
Neurological 

development 35-HC-l 

disorders 35 -ED- 1 
Neuroses 35-JF-l 

Nutrition 35,AA-6. 35'^AA-I9. 35-CB^L 
35-CE-l, 35-CE-2. 35-CE-3. 35-CE-4, 
35-CE'^5. 35-CE-6 

Occupational role 35-OA'^J 
Open classrooms 35-OG-l 

Pakistani children 35-FA-8 

Paraprofessionals 35-KK-l, 35-MC-3, 35-OB-5. 
35-QB-2. 35-RB^3, 35-RH-2 

Parent participation and education 35-CH-3. 
35-LA-4, 35-LA-7. 35-MC-L 35-MC-2, 
35-MC-3. 35-OA-6, 35-OJ-l, 35-QF-L 
35-QH-2, 35-RB-2. 35-RF-2, 35-RF-5. 
35-RH-2, 35-RK-l 

Peen 35-FA-3, 35-FA-4, 35-FA-5, 35-FC-3, 
35JC-I, 35'^KK-l, 35-PB-2 
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Perception "* 

auditory 35-DG -4 

autistic children 35-JE-2 

brain damaged children 35-KC-l 

children's behavior 35-JB-l 

discrimination 35-DC-2 

dyslexia 35-DC-4 

visual 35-CC-2 
Perinatal factors 35-AA-3, 35-AA-12. 

35-AA-13, 35-CG-l, 35-HC-L 3^^-43F-l 

35-St)-l 
Personality 

affcctivp development 35-DB-l 

creativity/intelligence 35-lA-l 

dfcvelopment 35-AA-l, 35-AA-13. 35-EA 
35-EA-2. 35^EA-3, 35-EAA 35-EC-l, 
35-FA-7, 35-LA-5, 35-LF-l 

disorders 35-JA-l, 35-LF-2 

ego development 35-DB-3. 35-DH-6, 35-EC-3 

emotionality of preschoolers 35-FA-3 

inhibitory control 35-ED-l ^, 

insight 35-FA-6 

leadership potential 35-FA-l 

bcus of control 35-EB-T, 35-EC-2 

modeling 35-EA'4 

psychiatric' diagnosis 35-JA-l 

self-concept 35-DB-l 35-EB-L 35-MC-2. 
35-OA-7, 350B-3 
Physii^al growth and development 35-AA-l 

35-AA-3, 35-AA-4, 35-AA-5, 35-AA-6, 

35-AA-7, 35-AA-13. 35-AA'^21 , 35-CA-l 

35-CB-L 35-CC-L 35-CC-4, 35-CD-l, 

35-CE-3. 35-CE-4, 35-CE-6. 35-CG-L 

35-CH-l, 35-CH-2. 35-EA-2. 35-FA-3. 

35-FE-3, 35-GE-3. 35-GE-5. 35-HB-l, 

35-MC-2, 35-OA-8 
Physically handicapped children 35-CH-2. 

35-GA-L 35-GA-2, 35-<ID-K 35-GE-L 

35-GE-2,.35-GE-3. 35-GE-4, 35^E-5, 

35-GE-7. 35-GF-L 35-HH-L 35-LA-4. 

35-OB-3. 35-QH-2 
Physical rehabilitation 35-C}E-2. 35-GE-5 
Physicians' 

roles 35-SA-l 

worry about patient 35-LG-l 
Piagetian theory 35-CH-l, 35-DB-L 35-DB-4, 

35-DH-6, 35-FE-L 35-PA-l 
Play 35-FA-2, 35-FA-3, 35-FA-4 
Polish children 350B-1 
Pregnancy, Sec Perinatal factors; Prenatal 
factors. 



Prenatal factors 35-AA-J2, 35-AA-13, 
35-CG-l, 35-HC-l. 35^<fF-l, 35-SD-l 

Program evaJu^tion 35-DB-2, 35-GA-3, 
35-HJ-J, 35-KR-l, 35-LA<65-MC-2, 
350A-^, 350A^, 350A-5. 350A-7, 
35-PA-J, 35-QF-J, 35-RH-2 

Psychoses 35-AA-I8, 35-JE-3 

Psychotherapy 35JJ-J, 35-LA-J 

Puerto Rican chiJdrcn 35*FA-8, 35-FC-3, 
35-LA^, 350J-J 

RaciaJ factors 35-NA-2, 35-NE-l. 35-NF-J, 

35^J-J, 35-PB-2, 35-SD-J 
Reading 

biJingual 3S-DH-J 

disabilities 35-DG-5, 35-DH^, 35-QB-2 
dyslexia 35-DC-4 . 

English iis a foreign language 35-PB-4 

head and eye movements 35-ED*J 

Jinguistic program 3S-DH-4, 

p^iTccptuaJ -motor program 35-DG-2 

profiles 350F-1 

remedial instruction 3S-QB-1 

review of primers 35-PB-5 

Vocabulary 35-NB-2 
^-Reinforcement techniques 35-AA-17, 35-CH-3, 
\ 35-DC-5/35*HI4^j-HM< ^50C-i, 
\35-JE-2, 35-LC^, 35-QB-2 
Ric^ts 35-CE-l 

Runaways 35->K-l, 35-KK-2 , 
^ Rural childftfn 35-LC^K 35-MC-3, 35-NA-2, 
35-OB-2, 35^-PB'2.35-RB-l ' 



Scandinavian children 35-PA*l " 
Schizophrenia 35-JB/2, 35 JE-U 35-JF-l, 

35-JG-l 
Science careers 3^-OB'4 
Scoliosis 35-GE*5 

Scottish children 35-AA-21, 35-GA-l 
Self-concept. Sec Personality. 
Sensory 

deficits (brain damaged children) 3S-HC-1 
integration 35-DC-4, 35-QH-l 
motor training (mentally retarded children) 
35-HH-2 

Separation-individuation process 3S-EA-1 
Sex 

attitudes of 
educators vs. medical stud^s 35-HB-2 

differences 35-MC'2 ' 

molestation 35-RH-3^^ 




roles 35-EB-l, 35-FA-6, 35-GE-3, 35-OB-2, 
350B-4, 3500-3, 35-OG^, 35-SD-2 

stereotypes 35-FB-l 
Sibling3, See Family, 
Sickle cell Anemia 35-GE-6, 35-LG-2 
Sleep 35-CD-l 
Social 

adjustment ratings 35-RF-3 

behavior in novel environment 35-FA-3 

development 35-AA-2K 35-CC-2, 35-EA-3, 

35-EC-3, 35-HH-2, 35-LC-2 
factors in fetal development 3S-CG-I 
handicap 35-DB-2 - 

influences on vocational development 35-OB-2 
interaction 35-EA-2, 35-FA-2, 35-FA^, 
35-FA-5, 35-FA-7, 35-FA-8, 35-HG-l 
problems 35-OB-3, 35-OG-3 
roles 35-FB-l 

services 35-KK I, 35-KK-2, 35-KK-3, 
35-KP-l, 35-KR-l, 35-KR-2, 35-LF-l, 
35-MC-2, 35-NA-l, 35-ND-J, 35-OA-6, 
,3^5<(H-2, 35-RA-l, 35-RB-l, 35-RB-2, 
35-RB-3, 35-RD-l, 35-RE-2, 35-RF-l, 
55-RF-7, 35-RH-l, 35-RH-2, 35-RH^, 
35-RK-l 

skills 35-HH-K35-QF-1 

Socialization 35-EC-l, 35-FA-6, 35-FA-8, 
35^J-I 

Socialization 35-EC-l, 35-FA-6, 35-OJ-l 

Socioeconomic factors 35-AA-4, 35-AA-L9, 
35-CB-l, 35-CE< 35-FA-2, 35-KR-2, 
3$-LC-3, 35-NA-l, 35-NB-2, 35-NB.3, 
35-ND-l, 35-NF-l, 35-NG-l, 35-OA-6, 
35-OB-2, 35-QB-2, 35-RF-I, 35-RK-l, 
35-SA-l, See also Disadvantaged children. 

South Korean children, 35-RD-2 

Special education. Sec Education, 

Speech 

classificatlbn^ystcm^ 35 -DH -6 

correlates of perception 35 -GE>-4 

development 35-FA-3 

disorders 35-CH-2 

modification 35<^H-3 

phonology 35-CH-K 35-CH-2 
State-wide survey (North Carolina) 35-RP-7 
Stereotypes 35-PB-2, 35-PB-5 
Swedish 

children 35-FA-6, 35-OA-2, 35-PB-l 
teacher education 35-OA-l, 35-OA-4 
Swiss children 35-OB-l, 35-PA-l 

Taiwanese children 35'SD-2 
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Teachers and Writers CoUaborativc'35-OE-l 
Television 35-CE-5. 35tFP-L 35-FE-L 

35-FE-3, 35-MC-l 
Tests 

Adjective Checklist 35-IA-l. 35-MC-2. 
BaltJyOzar Sciiles of Adaptive Behavior 
35-HJ-l 

Barday Classroom Climate Inventory 35-HH-3 
Bayley Infant Behavjpr profile 35-MC-2 
Bayley Mental Development Index 35-MC-3 
Bayley Scales ^f hifiint Development 
35-HH4 

Bayley S^les of Infant Mental and Motor 

Dcvelopmenf 35-(y!C-2 
Bcery-Butanika Visifal Motor Test 35-SH-l 
Bochm Test of 50 Basic Concepts 35-OA-6, 
3*^-5 

Brookover Self-Conccpl of Ability Scale 
"3500^^ 
Caldwell Home lnventory/35-MC-3 
California Psychological Inventory 35-KR-l 
Child Behavior Checklist (modified) 35-JB-l 
Concept Mastery Test 35-lA-l ^ 
Conflia in Marriage Scale 35-JG-l^ 
construction of 35-DF-l, 35-PB-l 
Cooperative preschool Inventory 35-OA-7 
Denver Developmental Screening Test 

35^HH-2, 35-MC-3 
Devcrcux Adolescent /Child Rating Scales 

35-LC^ ' 
Dog and Bone Test 35-DB-2 
Draw-A*Line test 35-DB-2 
drug use *c|f-report 35-FC-l 
Edwards Personal ^^efeccnce Schedule 

35-MC-2 
Emb^dcd Figures Test 35-DB-3 
English picture Vocabulary Test 35-DB-2 
E. T. Jy. Behavior Inventory 35-DB-2 
Eysenck Personality Inventory 35-IXM 
Family Observation Record 35-LA*7 
Fluwers-Costello Central Auditory Abilities 

Test 35<JH-I . ' ^ 

Gumpgookies A Test of .Motivation to 

Achieve 35-DB-2 
High biput Projea Child Development Scale 

35-QF-l 

High Input Project Parent and Knowledge 

Interview Scale 35-QF-l 
High School Personality Questionnaire 

35-JM 

How I See My Bnby Test 35-MC'-2 
Ho*v I See Myself Test 35-MC-2 




Human Figure Drawing Test 35-5H-I 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguist ic Al)ilities 

35-OF-L 35-QH-l 
Intelleaual Achievement ResponsibiUty 

Questionnaire 35-EC-2 
Intemal^Extemal Locus of Control Test 

35-EB-l 
Jesness Inventory 35-ltR-I 
Jordan Massey School Readiness Curve^ - 
; 35-OA-« 

Katz Teacher/ Child Behavior Survey 

35-OA-3 ^ 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test 
. 35-DD-l , 
Louisville Child Behavior Checklist 

35-LC-3 

McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities'^ 

35-MC-3. 35-QF-l 
McDaniels Inferred Self -Concept Scale 

35-OA-3 

Matching Familiar Figures Test 35-DB-2, 
35-DB-3 

M;:rrill-Palmer Scale bf Mental Tests 

35-MC-2 / \ 

Mo^politan Achievement Test 35*HK-3t ^ 
tOF-2 - 
etropolitan Rcadindss Test 35-OA-7 
Meyerowilz Scale 35-jHH-3 
Minnesota MuUiphasic Personality Inventory 

35-lA-L354,G-3, 35-LC^ 
Minnesota Percepto -Diagnostic Test 35-JB-2 
Mooney problem Checklist 35-MC-2 
Morher-lnfani Interaaion Situations Test 
35-MC-2 

Multidimensional Attitude Scale Of Mental 

Retardation 35-HH-3 
Nowifcki-Strickland Test 35-[':C-2 
of academic achievement 35-[>F-I, 35-EA-3 
of auditory short-term memory 35-JB-2 
of body scheme 35-HC-l 
of cognitive development 35-(iF-l 
of cross-modal transfer 35-HC-h 
of English as a foreign language 35-PB-l 
of geographic sense 35-DF-l 
of intelligence 35-LC-4 
of life satisfaction {for children and adults) 

35-EC-l 
of locus of control 35-EC-2 
of parent-child interaaion 35-RK-t 
of perceptual deficits 35-DG-5 
of perceptual development 35-GF-l 
of political attitudes 35-EC-l 
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of predictive validity , 
of psyohologicaft^functioTUng SS-'FA-S 
of responses to goal obstacles 35-DB-3 
of social-etnotiona} characteristics 35-^A-3 
of somatosensory functions 35fHC-l . 
of spatial orientation 35-HC-l 
of syntactic structiires for deaf children 
35-GE-4 ^ 
. of vocabuia^ry 35-NB-2 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument 

(Al)ridgedl35-RF-5 
« pareht-^hild rating scale 35-LG-2 
Parent Interview Scale 35-JB-I 
Pcabody JPitturc Vocabulary Test 35-DB-3, 
-2/35^A-7. 35^F-K 35-RF-5 
; Life Problems Curriculum' 
-3 

[Personal Attributes Scale 35-EB-l 
Petersen Quay Behavior Problem Checklist 

35-LG-l 
Ptagetian tests 35'CH-l 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 

Pimsleur Langqjge Aptitude Battery 35-DH-3 
Preschool Embedded Figures Test 35;DB-2 
Preschool Interpersonal Problem Solving 

Test 35-DB-2 
Primary Leadership Identification 

Instrument 35-FA-l 
Prior Evaluative Instrument for Perceptual 

Development 35-QB-l 
Progressive Matrices 35-SH-l 
Ravens FroTgressive Matrices 35-DB-3 
Replacement Puzzle Test 35*DB-2 
Rod and Frame Test 95-DB-3' 
kor^hach Inkblot Test 35-SH-l 
Rotter 1-E Scale 35-EC-2 . N 
Rotter Inoompiete Sentence Blank Test 
' 35-MC-2 ^ ^ 
Rotter Internal-Fxternal Control^Scale 

35-RF-5 

Scale of ^fcctiveness Motivation 35-DB-2 
Schaefer Classroom Behaviour !nvcntoj-y 
' ??-DB-2 ^ 
Seguiri Fprm Board 35>DB-2 
Self-Attitude Scale 35-HH-3 
Self-Esteem Inventory 35-BB-l 
Sensitivity to Children Test 35-JB-l 
Sex Knowledge Attitude Test 35>FB-2 
^igal-CJiagoya Child Behavior Inventory 
35-LG-l 



Sigcl Object/ Picture Categorizing Test 
35^B-2 

Sixteen Personality Factors Questionnaire 

35-JM ^ ' 

Sk)ssen Reading Test 35 ^H- 1 
Southern Caltfomia Sensory Integration 
Test 35-QH-l 

SRA Achievement Test 35^A-7 
Standard Reading Inventory 35-DH-4 
Stan ford- Binet Intelligence ^cale 35-MC^ 
35^F-1 

Stanford) Hypnotic Clinical Scale 35-SF^r 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale: 

Form A 35-SF-l 
Siott Scale of EPfectivfeness.35-RF-5 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 35-lA-l' 
. television response inventory 35-FE-l 
Test Anxiety Scale for Children 35^G-4 
Test Behaviour Inventory 3'5-DB-2 
Thomas Self-Concept Values Test 35^A-7 
Torrance Tests of Creative Ability 

35 ^A -3 
Mzgiris-Hunt Scales 35-HH^ 
Vtneland Social Maturity Scale 35-JE-3 
Visual Recognition Test (RevisedJl 35-JB-2 
Walker Problem Behaviofiideg'tifi cation 

Checklist 35^B-5 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 35-JB-2, 
'35-MC-2 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
35-DC ^ 35-DC-3, 35-DF-L 35-HC-l, 
35-JB-2, 35-JI-I/35-SH-I . 

7Wea:hsler Primary and Preschool Scale of 
Intelligence 33-DB-2, 35-DB-3, 35^F-1, 
35-RF-5, 35-SH-l 
Welsh Figure Preference Test 35-lA-l 
Wepman Auditory'Sc^c 35-NA-2 
Wide Ra^e Achievement Tcfet 35-JM, 

35^NC-2, 35^F-1^5^B-I,35-Q^-1 
Wrightsman^SCaIe"bf School Morale 
35^ AO ^ 



Toys 35-FE-2 

Twins 35-AA-6, 35-AA-I3, 35-LA-6 



, Unde^chievers 35-QB-2 
^ Urban 



\ 



children 35-NE-l 
gang$ 35-KC-l 
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Values 
adolescent* 35-AA-IO 
character growth 35-AA-8 
moral development 35-EC-3 

Verbal 

response patterns 35-FE*l 
skills 35-OF-2 

tasks for stimulus enrichment 35-DC-3 
transfonnation 35-DG-4 
Videotape 35-AA-I5, 35-CC-3, 35-CH-t, 
35-DG-l, 35-FA-4, 35-FE-3, 35-GE-l, 
35-GF-l, 35-HH-4, 35-JB-l, 35-LA-6, 
35-LC-4, 35-FA-t ; 
Violence 35-KC-l 
Vbual ^ 
attention 35-FE-3 
<itiditory processes 35-DC-4 
behavior of infants 35-CC-2, 35-CC-3 
discrimination learning 35'*DC*2' 
dtstractors 35-DG-6^ ' 



mother-infant interaction 35-LA-6 

-motor development 35-JB-2 

perception 35-DG-I, 35-GE-7 

sei^ry integration 35-QH-l 

stimuli 35-IX:-5, 35-DG-5, 35-FE-r 
Vocational a 

attitudes towacd sex roles 35^B-4 

choice 35-NB-3, 35-OB-4 

development 35-LA-4, 35-OB-l, 35-OB-2 

exploration of promising students 35-AA-20 

outco^mes 35-CA-2 ^ 
Volunteers 35-KK-l, 35-KK-3 

Welfare services 35-RA-l, 35-RH-t 
Welsh children 35-AA-21, 35-FB-4 f 
^Wide range survey 35-DH-2, 35-OA-l, V 

35^B-4, 35-QH^2, 35-RE-l, 35tSA-l 
Writing trafining 35-DH-2 

Youth gangs 35-FC-3 
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OTHER ABSTRACTING 
JOURNALS AND SERVICES 



Abstracts of Hospital Management Studies (quarterly)i the Cooperative 'Information Center of Hospital 
Management Studies. University of Michigan. 220 East Huron Street. 419 City Center Building, Ann 
Arbor. Michigan 48108. 

Abstracts on Criminology and Penology. Criminological Foundation, Rapcnburg 38, Leiden. The 
Netherlands. 

Communication Disorders. Information Center for Hearing. Speechi and Disorders of Human Com* 
munication. The Johns Hopkins Medical Institution^. 310 Harriet Lane Home. Baltimore. Maryland. 

2J2p5--^\ 

Cumni)^^^reness Service (monthly), the Institute for Research into Mental and Multiple Handi* 
ca^^>ffilFitztroy Square, London WIP 5HQ. England. The service provides a listing of newly pub- 
Ibhed journal articles; new books are listed every 2 months; and there is a monthly guide to forth- 
coming professional meetings in the Held. Request a Publications List from Denise McKnight. 
Information Officer. 

Current index to Journals in Education (monthly). Macmillan Information, A Division of Macmillan 
Publishing Corporation, Inc.. 216R Brown Street, Riverside, New Jersey 08075. 

Dissertation Abstracts. University Microfilms, Ann Arbor. Michigan 48103. (Gives synopses of U.S. 
doctoral dissertations with an annual index.) ^ 

dsh Abstracts. Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publications. Gallaudet College. Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) supplies current research and research *reiatcd. 
information to teachers, administrators^ researchers, commercial organizations, and others. ERIC 
includes 16 clearinghouses or documentation ccntersi located at universities and other institutions 
throughout the country. Each clearinghouse concentrates on a different subject matter area in the 
field of education. For complete information, .i^te: Director of ERIC. National Institute of Edu*'^ 
cation. Office of Dissemination and Resources. Washington, D. C. 20208. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education. Publications Office. 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Urbana. Illinois 61801. publishes a quarterly newsletter; subscription. S2.00. Al$o available free, 
a List of Publications relating to children, ages 0 through 12. ^ 

Exceptional Child Education Abstracts (quarterly). The Council for. Exceptiong^l^ CWldren, Box 6034. 
Mid City Station, Washington, D. C. 20(W5. ^ 

Excerpta Medica Foundation. New York Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 10029. and 11^9-123 HerengrachW Amsterdam C. The Netherlands, has established an abstra- 
cting service on pediatrics, available on a yearly subscription basis. In addition to abstracts, the 
Foundation provides; to subscribers, at cost, photocopies and translations of complete articles. 

Health Economic Studies Information Exchange, Division of Medical Car^ Administration, Public 
Health Service, Washington. D. C. 20402. 

fndex Medicus. National Institutes of Hiealth. Order from Superintendent of Documents. U. S. Govern* 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. ^ 

Language and Language Behavior ^Abstracts (quarterly), Center for Researcli on Language and Lan- 
guage Behavior, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104.. Order from Subscription 
Manager, LLBA, iyferedith Publishing Co.. 440 Park Avenue South. New. York. New York 10016. 

National Bureau of Child Welfare Library (Voor Kinder bcscherming). Stadhouderslaan 150. The Hague. 
The Netherlands, publishes abstracts of articles in the field of child welfare each month. The arti* 
cles are in Dutch, but those familiar with the Universal Decimal System would be able to understand 



something about the articles. The subscription rate for documentatibn oii cards is 30 guildisrs 
(approximately $8.40). / 
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National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults- Library has initiated a phot odu plication 
service for persons engaged in rehabilitation research. It is available without charge to personnel 
in education or research institutions and health or welfare agencies, public ot private. This service 
may provide professional literature that is not available in local libraries. For information, write: 
Librarian. National Easter Seal Society. 2023 West Ogden Avenue, tThicago^ llljnois 60612. 

Nutrition Abstracts and RevieviS. Commonwealth Bureau of'. Animal Nutrit ion, Bucksbtirn* Aberdeen 
AB2 9$B. Scotland. 

Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts (bimonthly). Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 

University of Michigan-Wayne State University, P. Of! Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
Psychohgical Abstracts, American Psychological Assoajtion, 1333 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
C 20036. 

Rehabilitation IJtera^re. Nkional Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illniois 60612. / 

Research in Education (morithly). Computer Microfilm International Corporation, P. O. box 190, 
ArJington, Virginia 22210. 

Science iBformation Exchange. Smithsonian Institution, 209 Madtson National Bank Building, 1730 M 
Street, N.W,, Washington, D. C. 20O36 provides to qualified investigators, for a fee, selected a^- 
stracts of current -i:&search supported by foundation or government grants. The exchange covers'" 
such fields as medicine, nursings public health, nutrition, psychology, education, anthropology, 
mental health, and intercultural relations. 

Sociotogicat Abstracts. 15 East 3Ist.Str<Jet. New York, New York I00I6. 
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RESEARCH RELATING TO CHILDREN 
ERIC/ECE 105 West Pcnnsylvanii Avenue 
Urbiiu^ Illinois 61801 

If you arc currently engaged in research on children or their families, we woul^appreciaie your 
cooperation in providing a short summary of your work for inclusion in the next issue of Research 
RehtinS^ to Children, 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood EdpcationN^s been funded by the OfTice of Child 
Development to collect and disseminate informatipq on current research relating to children and 
their families. It is the purpose of the clearinghpuse ko ^ke such information available to research 
investigators and others concerned with research in.chilS life. 

- . I A 

The instructions on the third page of this form wi^ serve as a guide for your summary. You will of 
counii-t receive a free copy of the issue in which your study appears, 

U you know of other researchers whose worfc might ^be of interest to the Clearinghouse, please give 
na}ne(s) and address(es) below: 



— ^ 



Th^nk ^ou for your cooperation. 

Name 



INFORM ATJON 
SUPPLIED BY 



Position 



Organisation and address 



\ 



State 



Zip Code 



18-3 



Phone ( ) 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROJltCT 



TITLE: 
PURPOSE: 



SUBJECTS (Sample): (Please include nupiber. age range, sex,, description of subjects.) 



METHODS: (Please discuss research design: control groups, methods of data collection, research 
instruments, uniqtie features of research, statistical trcatmeiit.) ' . 



FINDINGS TO DATE: 



DATE PROJECT INITIATED: 


ESTIMATED TERMINAL DATE: 


PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR{S): 


DEGREE: 


POSITION AND ORGANIZATION: 

r 



COOPERATING GROUPS: (In the research itself or ih the research funding.) 



PUBLICATION REFERENCES: (IT no publication is planned, please indicate under what conditions 
data and results wiH be availa1)le.) 



INSTRUCTJ^N^' 

Please report studies in progress or compjeied within the last year that: 

cehter on children or (heir families in such areas as chijd growth and development, intelli- 
gence, personality, education, social adjustmenit family lif^t physical and emoiional disorders 

concern service programs in the fields of child healths child welfare, or special education 

Please DO NOT report: ^ 

animal studies 

studies already published in sources generally available in major libraries across ihe country 
demonstration projects, unless ihere is a formal plaa for evaluation 

regularly collected material such as annual reports^ work preparatory to writing handbooks; 
directories 

research based 0^ secondary sources 
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Originally established in 1912, ihe Children's Bureau has consistenily been concerned 
with all mailers pertaining lo ihe welfare of children and child life. In 1948, ihe 
Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life was established wiihin ihe Bureau specirically 
to collect and disseminaie information about current research celating lo children. In 
July 1970, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Educattop, part of ihe national 
Educaiional Resources (nfonnaiion Ceniermeiwork, assumed ihe produciion oi-.Research 
Relating to Children, a publicaiion of the Bureau's Clearinghouse for Research in Child 
Ijfc. The aims of this publication are consistcni with the informaiion analysis goals of 
the HRIC system. Research Relating to Children will provide information on current 
research relaiing to children and iheir families lo educators, researchers and oihers 
in the area of child life who find ihe need for such ^ service. 
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Rcttarch Rd«tiiif to Children 

ERIC/ECE 
845 Wctt PenmyJvaniji Avenue. 
UriMuia, IJUnob 61S01 

The foJIowing investigntora are doing research concerning children or services for children. Send 
report forms to obtain infonnation. 



Nime 



Address 



Zip Code 



Ntme 



Address 



— Zip Code. 



Name 



-Address 



Signed 



_^Zip Code 



Zip Code. 



( 
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